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In discitssin:; tiie proper hiO'Io ofrcu'lcriivj^ a word out of 
otto laugimge into ftnoth^r we sltoukl firf<f ascertain, froni 
lexicographers and standard writers, xhe. meanin,' of the Word 
which is to be translated : and th*'M, by in<;ans of fh« saf»e 
process, ihe meanin*^ of »he word or words pro|jo-*ed as the 
represenfative of the idea, in the language into wliich we die 
translating. 

On this principle we shall, 

I. Shew, from Hebrew and Greek lexicons, the mean- 
ing of Elofiim and Theos, pointing out how the words were 

. used by standard writer? in these lantrunges. 

II. Shew, fioni Chinese dictionaries and classical writers^ 
.the m^anin>^ of the term or terms which have bjen projiosed 
for translaiing tliesani^?. 

L Meaning of Elohiuvand Thoos. 

1. E1.0H1V. 
Knapp.derivcs Eloah from the Arabic root Alah^ to worship 
and vi^nerate ; frojn.whicli it is inf ned. that the being or be^ 
ings referred to by that name, were 8uppo>e<l to possess qna*- 
lities and attributes which led their votaries or dependents to 
worship and revere them. Hence, he says, it was applied to 
kin^s, magistrates, judges, and others to whom reverence is 
shewn, and wlio are regarded as representative's of the Deity 
upon earth. He renders tfie singular form Eloah by Au^usttis^ 
in the positive degree, and the plural Elohim by Augustissimits, 
in the superlative. 

jE?/, he says, is generally represented by Theos, i«nd is 
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sometimes literally rendered iu the Septiiagiat and in tbe Ter« 
sion of Aquila by ischuros, Uie Almighty. There are twenty 
instances of such renderitio^, and araou^ these are the followini;, 
2. Sam. 22: 31,32, 33. ^: 5. Neh. 1: 6. Job 33: 29. 36 : 22, 
26. 37 : 6, 10. Ps. 7: 12. In Calmet's Dictionary of the 
Bible, edited by Charles Taylor, Vol. I. page 484, we have 
the following remarks ; ^'It (Elohim) should seem to be 
second in dignity only to the name Jehoirah : — as 4hat name 
imports the essential bein^ of the Divinity, so Bloliim seems 
to import the power inherent in Deity ; or the manifestation 
of that power on its relative subjects." ** ft appears to be at- 
tributed in a lower sense to angels, &c. — Kings who have 
greater power tha4 their subjects : magistrates who have 
greater power than those who come before them to obtain 
decision of their suits and application of the laws ; and princ«8 
or men of rank, whether in office or not, who possess power 
and influence by their wealth," &c. '^ So Moses was the 
depository of power in respect of God, or the source whence 
power emanated and influenced Aarou," &c. 

The Jewish grammarians, conceiving that the word Elohitj} 
is used in Scripture for men in power atifl authority, particu- 
larly for judges, connect this sense with the root A^aA to 
swear, by observing that it is the particular office and prero. 
gative of judges and magistrates to administer oaths. This 

SiWfSr they make the first principle of judicature or magistracy, 
ence they say Elohim signified judges or magistrates gene, 
rally, and by pre-eminence God ; as the first of all judges, to 
whom alt other judges are subordinate, and from wbom they 
derive their authority. 

In an old Hebrew vocabuIary,.by William Robertson of 
Edinburgh, Eloah is rendered God ; while some, it is said 
"not without ground, interpret it to signify properly a jud^e 
(from ilZa A to swear,) because it belongs to a judge by f^jT 
ofiBce to bind others by oaths ; and henee the name is ^^ • 
buted to God; as the greatest and most glorious judge of all 
the world ; thus Ps. 82: 1. Elohim (God) judgeth arnoni 
the Elohim (gods or judges), who are called gods, i. e. judge '^ 
because they represent God upon earth, as his depute^ m^' 
ni^ters and officers among men. Hence the Rabbias ga ^' 
Jehovah is a name of mercy, but Elohim one of judgm ^* 
or justice ; for judgment belongeth uuto God, and Qod 1 ?!*' 
judge." ^^ 

Dr. Pye Smith, in his Testimony to the Messiah Vel i 
page 468, says in a note : '* Etohim is derived from Ik 
Arabic Alaha, winch signifies, to adore ; hence the nouu ^\\ 
signify the object of adoration, or, as the illustrious Schult 
wdl expresses it, nuinen iremendumj^ ^^' 
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Geseniui snpposef tb^ radical meaning to be^ to strike 
with awe. \ 

It is especifilly worthy of notice, that nelihet Elohim nor 
EI 18 ever employed for the human spirit, for spirits in gene- 
ral, or for the manes of the dead. 

2. Thbos. 

In the Greek-English Lexicon, based on the German 
work of Francis Passow, by Liddell and Scott, Oxford; 1845, 
we find the following meanings given to Theos. 1. God, 
as well in general si^^nification, God (Theos) will grant. 
Horn. Od. 14, 144, cf. Iliad, 13:730; as, 2, in particular, 
Theos tis^ a god &c. The wordjocciirs in most of the kin- 
dred langua^res ; Sanscrit, Deva, Lat. Dfus. Divus^ &c. and is 
no doubt originally the same as Zmis, Dies; so that we 
cannot admit the Greek derivation given by Herodotus 2, 52, 
or that of Plato. 

With regard to Theos, in the sense of the Supreme God, 
the following passages may be quoted. Iliad R. 98, 99, 
"God himself {7*heos autos).... will make me a blooming 
youth." Herodotus Lib. 7. 10. ** God CTheos) delights to 

throw obstacles in the way of whatever is most exalted 

For God (Theos) suffers none but himself to excel in wisdom." 
Philolaus, a Pythagorean, cited by Philo, in De Mtmdi 
Opijkio, says : *' As the artificer is to art, so is God (Theos) 
to the harmony of the world." An anonymous Pythagorean 
cited by Stobseus says ; ** God (Theos) is the principal and 
the first thing." Timeeus Locrus, a Pythagorean, senior 
to Plato, says ; " Refore the Heaven was made there existed 
the idea, matter, and God (Theos) the architect of the best." 
Plato often speaks cf the Deity in the singular (Theos with 
tlie article) as the architect of the world, the God over all 
and the governor of the whole. Aristotle says ; 'God 
(Theos) seems to be a cause and certain principle to all 
things ;"'ahd -God (Theos) who is invisible to every mortal 
being, is seen by his works." De Mvndo, C. 6. 

Iiiddell and Scott add as a further meaning to Theos • " li 
was used in styling emperors, kings, judges, heroes, gi-andees, 
magistrates, as ho Theos Kaisar. Sirabo." 

In regard to its use in the New Testament the following 
commentators and lexicographers thus express themselves. 

Bloomfield says that Theos means generally, a. God the 
Supreme Lord and Father of all, Jehovah, b. Christ, the Lottos, 
c. kings as the representatives of God in the Jewish theo- 
cracy, and rf. in the Greek sense of a God, the Peity, th« 
"Gods, i. e. the heathen Gods. With regard to its derivation 
he thinks it is most probably of the same family with Zeus^ • 
Dios. Eol. DeuS) Latin. Deus." ' 
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St^ickiut »ay«. " Theas lYieans eerpftcially nxA proporly Ihe 
true Godj who id th«- fir$;t and inde(iendeQt existeiite, tba' 
eause and eource of nil other existenc^a. the Ijordand Su- 
|>reme Governor of ilu' uin>-ei«e." He wiys further, tiiat it ia' 
improperly applied by metaphor to mafriscratea, to Satan, 
atid ihe belly : and catachre^tically, to idols. 

Schleiisner says, that Ttmog rneaiia, 1. properly the Crea- 
lor and Governor of ail thiiiJ:8 that exist : 2. by inetonyhiy, 
the religion givt^n by God to men : 3. any ihins^ that is |Hii 
in the place of God, such as idols or the devil, wiien 'const^: 
dered as the g^od of this' world: 4, inetaphorically. if is 
Used of those who act under ih*t command or authority of 
"God, and are God's viceuerenis on earth,' such as ma^ia* 
. (rates and judges : 5. if is used adjectively. 

In all these definitions we see ihe close connection that is 
regarded as existing between the idita of d^^iiy and ^hat of 
Authority, a connection the closent*sa of which is al^^o indlca^ 
ted in the-Apostle Paul's expr'-ssion, '^ His et(*rntil power and 
godhead." Nor is this connection confined to the .Hebrow^ 
and Greek terms for God. In Latin the principal idea convey* 
ed by the word D^^us is authority, as is proved by the con-* 
Slant recur re ntie \\\ tjie Latin classics of such phrases a9 
* />cj\ Domini ac Mm^atores omnium rervvn]" '' Prov^idendd 
l)€oriitn nrnndus a<^mimstf*€itur,\' &c. Oui owii word God ia 
anid to he derived from tli««. Icelandic word Godi^ signifying 
supreme cir chitsf ma«;istrate. The ancient Arabs (says 
Schulx) called God sijnply the King (Bloonifield's Gr<»ek 
Testament, Matt. 5: 35.) The ihferencefrom all this is. tiiat 
authority is inherent in the idea of God, and is ii! fact tliei 
chief elemv^snt in the term. Thfit there are oti er eh^raetifs in it 
is at once admitted, but it would be more ensy to add tlieRe to 
any word employed to represent Divinity, than to add the idxa 
of authority to one in Wtiich tiiat idea was not naturaNy in- 
,herent. Hence it is no objection tt* a word which is profioeed 
to be used for G^>d, that power is its prii^cipal idea. The 
other attributes usually [:riredicat*»d of Divinity flow easily and 
naturally from that of powtr. hut they want n foundHtion to 
test upon,. when power is awanting or not necessarily/ present. 
II. Having discussed the nvanintrs of Elohim and 
Theos, as those words were undert'tood by both Hebrew arhd 
Greek writers, to indicate the Suprt-me as well us inferior 
deities, we now come to consider what term in Chiuf^sc is most 
nearly equivalent to them. And here it may be premi'^i'd, thai 
after most studious research, we have not been able to find 
any one terra that fully answers to the words, as employed in 
the Old-and New Testaments. 

In one important particular the Chinese ideas respecting 
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God fall short of llie.truth ; for they do not «ppear to ascribe 
the cr« ation of Leaven and earth to any pne being, The Su-* 

preme in th<M*r estimation is variously desionated .^T'heea, 

^ Te, ox ^^ Sliatig Te. •- To this Reiner they aHribute 

theprodnction and sjiperinundence of ^ ^ wan wuh, all ^ 
things. We do not find that tht; Chinese predicate of him self- 
existence ; nor uo we r^nicmbor ai^y place in which they ej-' 
pressly describe him as existing from eternity. At the same 
time, however, we no where meet with a single passage which 
speaks of the origin of To, nor of his deriving his existence from 
any other. On the other liaTid nil things are said to come from 
him, as children spring from thrir paieois.' The. meaning of 
words IB to be ascertained from the sense in Which they are 
U3ed by standard writers and accurate speakers ; and ihe na- 
tti.r9-of a l?f;iog is to be dod«Ktd froni the assentblage of attri- 
butes which^ by such writers and speakers ,ar6 ascribed to him.. 
There can be no d^uht that the Chinese u«e the word Te in the 
same way in which western wi;iters use the word God ; that 
tbey ascribe to Te s.'jph attributes as were usually ascribed to 
the Divine Being by the Pagans of Greece and Rome. We 
therefore conclude that by l^e the Chinese mean the Su- 
preme God, so far as ihcy ore acquainted with him. f 

They also use the word Te when speaking of inferior spiri- 
tual beuigs, who have Sume superintendence over different parts 
i i . ■ I J — • — .>^ . " — — I I II 

* The terms J^ ^ J»hang. Te and ^ *j^ T'heer. Te arc used by 

the OHinese nitcrchangenbly with ^ff Te,both for the S^ppeme and 
in£irrk)r . divit>itie8 ; we shall ihcretore, in adducing our proofe from 
Chinese authors, consider them as, in thf. estiiDation of the Chiuese, 
fynoitjFrrious. 

f That sonaething of God is. aac'prtainable by Pagans, may be ar- 
gued from the staten.ent of the Apostle Paul, in Roin. 1. 20 : — ^^**The 
•' invisible things af Hiro, from the creation of the ^orld, are cltjarly 
" seen, being understood b\ tlie things that are made, even hiS» eternal 
*' power and godhead." Stuart says on this pnssace. "If godhead 
be interpreted here as a word designating the sum of all the divine 
attributes, we must regard natural theolo^ as (Kjually exttusive 
with that which is revealed, so far as the great doctrines reapecting the 
godhead ai:*e coneerned. Did the Apostle mean to a6«<crt this? I 
trust net. I must understand godhead then as designating divinity, 
divine nature, divine excellence or supremacy : i. e. such a station and 
condition, and nature, as niake the being who ^olds or possesses them 
to be truly divine or God. Eternal power and. i^upremacy or exalta- 
tion, then, appear to be those qualities or attributeaof the Divine Being, 
-which the works, of creation ar^ said by the Apostle to disclose. On 
this deeply interesting. suhject Aristotle say s^ (Be Mundo, 0,6.) God, 
who 16 iAvifiible to every mortal Wing, is teen by hit works." , 
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of the imirer«e. and who, in the ettimation of the Confnotanistt, 
were entided to religioiie worship; while the word was applied, 
by both Taouiflt nnd Buddhist writers, to beings whom they 
considered as s;odd. The inference tlierefore is, that Te is 
descriptive of n class of beings, beginning with the highest, 
and iiassing down to inferior divinities, and is therefore generic 
for God in Chinese. 

Before proceeding to enlarge upon these statements, we shall 
in the first place refer to ihe Imperial Dictionary, published by 
authority of Kang-he, in order to ascertain what meaning is to 
be attached to the word Te. Aftt*r quoting another brief 

dictionary, called the f^ ^ Shwd wan, which says that ^ 
Te, means a judge ^^for one who discerns and discriminates 
carefully), and is the designation of one who rules over the 

empire, the Imperial lexicographrr adduces the|^>||| Urh-yay 

Dictionary, which says, that Te means ^ keun. a sovereign ; 
and then adds the explanation of a third author, that he who 
in virtue is united to Heaven is culled a Te. It would appear 
from this, that it is not because a person rules over the em* 
pire that he is thus denominated, but because hs possesses 
certain moral qualities. In proof of this,Eang:.he goes on to 
quote the preface to the Shoo-kini^. to the following effect : 
" Formerly Te Yaoq was intelligent, perspicacious, accom- 
plished'and thoughtful, while his glory covered the empire.'' 
The Commentator on this passage (also quoted by Eang-be, 
in accounting for Yaou's being called a Te) says : ''Te is one 
of Ihe names of Dcaven (or the Divinity in the estimation of 
the Chinese,) and the reason why Heaven is called Te, is be- 
cahse Te means to judge: this appliration of the word 
signifies, that Heaven is widely extended over all, without 
any private feeling, forgetting the dilTerence between self and 
Otherg (in making any decision ;) his jiistjce and equity per- 
vade to the utmost distance, in every thing judpng and dis- 
criminaiing accurately ; therefore Heaven is called Te. f 

* See the opiaion of the Jewish grammivrians on the word Elobim,. 
quoted on a preceding page. 

f On referring to the preface to the Shoo. king, quoted above by 

. Kang-he, we find that the monarchs of the three dynasties, Hea, Sbang, 

and Chow, which succeeded to Yauu and Shun, could not come up to 

their predecessors in virtue, therefore they were called ^t wang, 
kings. Another reason of the application of the word Te to Yaou 
and Shun, was that they acted on the principle of bequeathing the 
empire to the most worthy ; while those who came after them, confined 
the succession to their own immediate descendants, and thus madis 
the eapire a sort of patrimony, merely promoting their own family 






The ii«9 Tee (of antiquity, i. c. Fub he, Sliih-n^ungr, Hwnng-te, 
Yaou, and Shuir, iatbeir ri^ht principleti a^aiu)ikted (4) this 
standard, beiiv^ able alsoto judue and diacerti; aod ihert^fore 
this name could be applied to tfaem." Prom the above it ap- 
pears, that the word Te was oiie of the names of Heaven, 
primarily and especially, and was only applitd to human be- 
ings, in consequence of some supjiosed reseniblntice to Heaven 
in virtue. A name is that by which a thing is called, the 

appdilation of the beino^ referred to ; that beiiv« is ^ T heen, 
the Divinity, in the estimation of the Chinese, and Te, being 
t ne of Jiis names, it is equivalent to God in western languages. 
Two other \yriter8 are tlien quoted by Kang-he, who say, that 
Te is one with whom the whole empire accords*, undone who 
exaraiues riglit princijiles. The lexico«[rapher then refers to a 

historical work, in which the phrase ^ i^ Hwang-te occurs 
in the sense of emperor ; and al ludes to tiie laws for giving post- 
huaious titles, observing ihat he whose virtue resembles that 
of heaven and ear ii, is called i Te. Kang-he then gives the 
phrase j;^^ Shang Te, wliicli he says means Heaven, or the 
Divinity, the Suprem--. Being in the estimation of the Chines© ; 
quoting passages from the classics, in which the phrase is so 



interest& ; such persons were called ^ wang, kings. Thus after the 
death of Yaow and Shun, during the whole period of tUe three dynasties 
for 1,500 years, the inonarchs of China wer^ only called kings • and it 

was not until ^ XW ^ r^lii Ch^ Hwang engrossed the power of 
the various contending states, and constituted himself sole monarch of 

China, that tl^c phrase ^ W Hwang-t^, emperor, was brought 
into use. The rulers oi tne Han dynasty contiHued this designation. 
At that time a distinction was made hetween the Kwo-haou, or name 
of the ruling emperor, and the Meaou-haou, or the appellation of a 
deceased monarch ; — in the latter of which the word Te was employed 
witb especial reference to the worship paid to tlie departed individual 
in the ancestorial temple. Thus we read in theLe<ke, Vol. 1. p. 49 
that **when an emperor died, and men erected an ancestorial temple 
and set up a parental tablet (as a resting place for the Sh)n, or spirit 
of the departed) they called him Te." Historians recording the events 
of a reign, after an emperor's de^th. were in the habit of designa- 
ting him by the Meaou.haou, (name given in the ancestorial tem^^le,) 
hence they called the person of whom they were writing, Te : but in the 
laws and statutes of the present dynasty, and in the Plh-king Gazettes 

we do not find tlie reigning emperor called Te, but ^ 3E sbing 

chob, his sacred majesty, ^ Jr hwang shing, his imperial high- 

Hess, or Sl ^*^^^^°i? ^^» 'he emperor: which arc set phrases, appro- 
priated to Uie sovereigns of China^ as Sebastos and Kurios were used 
when speaking of the monarcbt of Kome^ Acts 26 ii6^ 2$. 



ii86d. tLvK-he furdiar' fells us, that the five Tes «re iha 
i»an]«8 of Shiim, or spiriiuiil bein^. Hor«i he uaca the word 
nmne, whi'^h dotfs not. muaii a title ol diuniiy, but that by 
whkh a thtiis< is caltoii. Morrison traaalates this term^ '<tU6 
Fw€ Tes" by tho ''Giwl of Heaven and the u'ods of tho four 

-seasoim/' These five T«s are not the Supreme in the eatinia** 
lion of the Chinese becmise there cannot be five Supremes ; 
neither are th^y iii^M) because they ar^^ said to be tpiri* 
tnai beinifs ;^-ttiey must ther- fore be a class of bein^rs be* 
tween the Suproiiio God and livia-^uin, lioiioiired with the 
worship of tlieii vutariei?: wuhave air ailyscen from Kaii^-he 
that Te is one of thi! nam '8 of Heaven; in this place we 

• find that tho Five Tjs are the nami^^ of certain spiritual 
beiu^s distinct hoxn the Supreme, * hence we conclude 
that Te is not tho n:irnc5 of one bjin*^ o'^ly* b'lt the appella- 
tive of a clas3 o( brtiiigi honoured with relii^ious worship by 
the Chin -se. To the same effort the author of the Encyclo- 
paedia BritMunica says : "God is one of the names of tlie 
Supreme Beini^ ; it is also used in speaking of th^ false 
d6ities of the heathen, to whom divine hoftours are supersti- 
ttously paid." That the five Tes are bcinors will appear 
from their being sacrificed to at the borders of tha country, 

' from their bein^ distinguished by the five colours, and from 
their being severally desii^nated by particular nam^s ; — all 
indicative of distinct and sepaiateezisieuce. Kang-he tlien 
qiibtes a sentence from the Family Sayings of^ Confucius, 

. wherein, to a question respecting the names of the five Tes, 
Confucius replies: "Heaven, or the Divinity, possessing the 

♦Towiisend, in his n^tes on the New Testument, Ch. 3. sec. 7, says, 
**the heathen had an idea of beings superior to men, buHuferior to the 
one S«])reme God. Cudworth enumerates many instances ; among 
others he quotes Plato's expression tliat there were visible and gene- 
rated gods; and Maximus Tyriu», who spoke of their being co -rulers 
!with God. The Jewish and Christian ideaj« of anerels and spirits are 
' ifi some respects similar. Bjth believe that these inferior beings may 
possess some influence, by permission of the Deity, in the concerns of 
mankind J and the opinion is neither hostile to reason nor scripture." 
Sale, in his preliminary discourse to the Koran, says : **Thc religion 
■ bj the Arabs, before Mohammed, was a sort of SabeaniKm. They not 
only believed in one God, but produced many strong arguments for bis 
unity ;. though they also paid adoration to the stars, or angels or 
' intellii^ences, which they supposed tp reside in them, and govern the 
- worM under the Supreme De'ty. Thus the Arabs acknowledged 
one. Supreme God, the Creator and Lord of the Universe, whom -they 
called Allah Taala, the Most high' God, and their other Deities, who 
-were subordinate to bin*, they called simply El IlaMet. These 
.' idols they supposed not to h^ sui Juris, though they olf^ed sacri- 
fices and otbsr o&ring» tatfaem as well as to God.*' 
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&ve elements, viz. metal, wood, water, fire, and earth, divided 
them amoiig the oeasone, transformiog and nourishing in 
order to complete the myriad of things ; their Shins, or spirits^ 
are called the five Tes." On referring to the commentary on 
the Family Sayiiis^, we find, that " the fiveTe^are the Shim 
or spirits of the five elements, who c»n^^ Heaven in producing 
thinjrs.''^ 

* As it is of importance to hayp a right understanding of the words 
employed by Kang«he under this article, and as the beat way of 
arriving at the meaning of an author, is to take his own explanation 
of terms, we shall here subjoin the significations given to (he words 

/§ misg and ^^ tth in the Imperial DiQtionary. 

^pi Ming, says the Imperial Lexico^apher, is that whereby we 

designate ourselves : it comes from M k*how, the mouth, and ^ 
seth, the evening ; because in the darkness of evening people do not 
see each other, and therefore they call out their own names. It also 

means the |^ haou, cognomen or appellation, (which is given to a 

person when arrived iat maturity,) and thus wgnifies the ^Q -y^ 
ming tsze, the name and appellation. The Lexicographer then says^ 
that the name is sometimes complete of itself, or natural ; in illustra* 

tion of whkh a passage is quoted from the rr ^§ Tso ehuen, as 
follows, ^' In the 6th year of the Duke Hwan, and in the 9th month, 

a sen named ^J Tung was born : the Duke asked about his name 
from Shin-joo ; who replied, In giving names thire are five reasons: 

Ist,!^ sin, one true to nature, (when an individual is born with some 

character described by the lines on the palms of his hands :) 2ndly, ^§ 
e, a significant one, (when a name is given with allusion to the future 

conduct of the individual) : 3dly , ^^ seang, a name of resemblance, 
(when a person is bom with some part of his body resembling a cer- 
tain object): 4thly, jgj^ kea, a metaphorical name, (when an individual 
is named from some circumstance occurring at the time) : and 5thly, 

Sa luy, a name of classification, (when a name is given indicative of 
the person's having been born in the same class with some others.)" 

Again, Kang.he says,-^ ming is that whereby we call others ; 

quoting the (E^ pl^ Keuh le, as follows : The prince of a country 
does not call by name his chief nobles, nor their consorts. 

Further Kang-hc says, that ^ ming means fame, and famous ; 
and is used in the sense of great or celebrated. 

The Imperial Lexicographer proceeds to say, that^ ming and ^ 

haou are used for name and surname ; quoting the ^ ^ E le, 
which says, •* I beg to ask your name f — upon which the commenta- 
tor remarks, Asking after the name means to ask after the surname : 

C 
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The Dictionary called H S^^ Heae Slung Tnze 
Tlien, say b, that "Te means theLord andOovernor of Heaven; 



for names, he adds, are of two kinds ; first, the proper name or 
appellation of a person, and secondly, the surname of the individual. 

^L O^ ® K'hung gnan kwo, in commenting on the Shoo-kmg, 
considered Shun as the name of the individual referred to ; and Cbin, 

in his list of worthies, considered "^ "J* Tsan^-tsze to be the name 

and surname of that person, in which he took "jp* tsze to be his name ; 

in both these instances they took the ^ ming, for the surname of the 
paity. In the present day, when people take the n^me I'or the sur- 
name, it is to be ascribed to this. An extract is then given from the 

^ ^5 ^^^ y"> ^l^icl* nayB'y that ** when those (who live in distant 

tenures) do not send in the accustomed tribute, tben look to the '^ 
ming, name ;" upon which the Commentator says, that ming here 
means the appellation of the official tribute according to the honour 
or meanness (of him who receives it.) 

. Kang-he then says, that ^ ming means an order issued by a su- 
perior ; also a character in writing ; merit ; clear ; the part between 
the eyes^ and further observes, that it is used for a surname. 

Thus we find that the first sense of -^ ming, is the name of .an in- 
dividual, that by which he styles himself, or the appellation given to 
him when he comes of age. It is used sometimes for the surname, 
and is employed instead of the personal pronoun, when speaking to a 
superior. Thus it is not in itself a title oi official dignity, in order to 

express which idea the word ^J kwan must be prefixed, when it 
would mean the name of an office. 

Another way of ascertaining the meaning of a word is, to observe 
how a person uses it ; and on looking through Kang-he we find 
scarcely any other noun so frequently used as this ; it occurs in 
almost every page, and sometimes more than a dozen times in one 
page of his book ; in all of which cases it means a name : thus the 
name of a man, the name of a bird, the name of a beast, the name 
of a stone, the name of a city, the name of an insect, and so forth; 
where it is evident that the Lexicographer uses the word in the plain 

sense of name, fthat by which a thing is called, &c. The phrase ' 

^Q yih ming also occurs very freq^ueiitly, in the sense of one of the 
names of a thing. 



As the word 3^ haou has been used by the Lexicographer, in or- 
der to explain «^ ming, it would be well to ascertain what meaning 
Kang-he gives to that term likewise : it occurs, he says, first as a 
verb, to call out aloud, to cry, to crow as a cock ', and then as a 

substantive in the sense of ^Q g^ ming haou, name and appellation : 
under which head he quotes a sentence, which affirms, that in the 
time detailed in the Chun-tsew history, noble and mean persons did 
ngt ©bject to be called by the same haou, appellation ; in which case 
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but because emperors are appointed by Heaven to regulate 
matters, they are also honoured as Tes." Thus it .would 

. .^ — ; . : , 

haou cannot mean the title of an office,' about which the noble would 
hare been likely to dispute the point with the mean. A^ain he quotes 

from the Q J^ 3a P^-hoo-t'hung, which says, that when kings 
receive the decree to reign, they always select one of the most elegant 
appellations they can find, whereby to designate themselves^ Ac- 
cording to the Chow-le the proclaiming officer had to attend to the 

six kind« pf g^ haou, appellatjons, which were the appellations, 1 stj of 
the spirits of heaven ; 2dly, roanes of men ; 3dly, spirits of earth ; 4thly, 
sacrificial animals ; 5Lhly, sacrificial grains ; and 6thly, presents of 
ceremony : regarding which we may observe, that as the three last 
cannot refer to titles of dignity, but simply to the names of the things, 
MO the three former referred to are names of things likewise ; on this 
subject the Commentator says, that haou means that having already 
assigned them an honourable name, they still attached to these 
objects more elegant appellations. The Hea kwan says, that families 
were distinguished by their haou, mark or designation. From all 
which we see that haou, as well as ming, is a name, mark, or appella- 
tion of a person or thing, and not a title of office. 

Regarding the word ^[ tih, which we have translated virtue, we 

have the following definitions in Kang>he, " jjg yj tth hing, vir- 
tuous actions, which one says, is hitting the right mark in the con- 
duct of an individual. Wherever ^this word is employed, it is an 
appellation of that which is good, beautiful, correct, great, bright, 
clear, pure, and morally good. The superior man is said to advance 
in virtue, and to cultivate good attainments. The invariable prin- 
ciple which men should maintain is this morally excellent virtue. 
The nine kinds of virtue are thua defined : liberal and yet stern, 
yielding and yet firm, particular and yet respectful, regular and yet 
reverential, benignant and yet intrepid, straight- forward and yet 
meek, negligent and yet pure, stable and yet sincere, courageous 
and yet upright. There are also three kinds of virtue, viz. even- 
handed justice, strict rule, and a mild course of government. The 
six kinds of virtue, are knowledge, benevolence, holiness, righteous- 
ness, hitting the due medium, and harmony. Tlh or virtue means 
kindness, and good instruction : also gratitude. It likewise means 
the flourishing of the four seasons. According to the laws for giving 
pd^thuraous titles, the monarch who is mild and kind towards scholars 
and people, who on being reproved does not display his terrible ma- 
jesty, and who maintains righteousness and displays goodness, is de- 
nominated virtuous. Further, Tth means to arise, to be happy, &c. 
In all which we see that the prevailing idea attached to the word is 
like the modern sense of our term virtue, a good one, indicative 
of good qualities, and internal excellence. That it sometimes means 
quality simply, without reference to goodness, and is occasionally to be 
understood in the sense of eneriry, we grant, but no such idea is to be 
extracted from the Imperial Lexicographer when treating of. th« ' 
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appear from this Dictionary, as well as from the Imperial 
Iiezicographer, that Te was originally ooe of the names of 
Heaven, or of its ruler, and that it was applied to human 
rulers, on account of their being the vicegerents of Heaven. 

We shall now commence with what is said of Te, in the 
sense of the Supreme God, as far as the Chinese knr*w him, 
and shall shew that to him are ascribed the formation and 
production of all things, as well as the conferring of a virtu- 
ous nature on mankind t that Te is synonymous with 
heaven, and at the same time the Lord of heaven : that the 
divine decrees are established by Te ; that superintend- . 
ing providence and various divine acts and attributes are 
ascribed to him, and that the highest worship is paid to him. 

I. To Te are ascribed the prc^uction and formation of all 
things^ 

In the Book of Diagrams, section 4, chap. 5, we read that 
"Te causes things to issue forth in the commencement of * 
spring": this Te is said by the commentator to be the liOrd 
and Governor of heaven ; while the paraphrast on the saipe 
passage says, that '* Heaven, in producing and govarning alt 

things, f^ ^ wei che, is called (not receives the title of) 
Te ; that in spring Te issues forth, and causes the energies 
of nature's mechanism to bud and move. In this way 
nature's operations proceed, frooi the first bursting forth 
to the equable adjustment, in which we see Te animating 
the issuinga of iiature's springs, and encouraging their re- 
▼ertings, and thus completing the series ; for all things issue 
forth and revert according to the will of Te. The mysterious 
movements of Te are iinlimited by spaee^ while the trans* 
formation and production of things have a regular series ; 
therefore the issuings forth and revertings of things illustrate 
the issuings forth and revertings of Te. Thus when we see 
things issuing forth, we recognize the goings forth of Te ; 
when we see them equably adjusted, we recognize the ad- 
justings of Te. When we observe things mutually exhibited, 
we recognise the displays of Te. The earth's being able to 
nourish living things is entirely owing to the superintendence 
of the one Te. The harvest's being able to delight living 
things is owing to the management of the same Te ; even the 
ooatendings of nature are caused bv Te, and the revertings of 
things by the same. Thus when we see laving things eflec- 
ting their commencement or completing their termination, we 
recognize Te's managing that beginning and end.'' In all 

word, and certainly not in the passage where the meaning of Te is dis- 
cussed, for there mental and mond* quslities of an excellent kind 
are alone referred to» 
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the above quotations , which are collected from the commenta- 
tors on the Book of Diagrams, Te is brought before us, not 
merely in the capacity of a ruler, but of the producer of 
things ; nature's operations from beginning to end are the 
results of his powerful working : in what sense then are we to 
understand the Chinese writer as employing the term, but as 
meaning God, the author of nature ? 

la the Book of Odes, under the section called ^ )^ Gnb« 
tseang, a writer observes, " All things get their forms com- 
plet64 ft^m Te, and men get their forms completed from 
their parents," intimating that Te is the parent of the my- 
riad of things. 

IntheLe*ke, vol. 5, page 32, the commentator says, that 
'^parents are those from whom we individually sprang, and 
Te 19 the great ancestor who produced things in general." 

In the Le-ke, 3rd vol. 70th page, ^' a great eucharistical 
sacrifice is said to be off^ed to Te, in order to testify grad* 
tudq for the earing of the corn, because all things come ori- 
ginally ftom heaven." In the same work, vol. &, page 34, 
all things are said to come originally from heaven, and man 
originates with his first progenitor ; hence in ofiering sa^ri- 
fieee the ancestor is coupled with Shahg-te, called by Mor* 
r^on, in his Dictionary part 1. vol. 1. page 623, " the most 

(pogb ruler." 

In a eolleetion of essays, ascribed to Shun-che, the first 
emperor of the present dynasty, " the moulding and firaming' 
of all thiings, after the manner of a potter, is ascribed to the 
power of Te*" 

In. the Shoo-king, 3rd book, 3rd section, we read that <*ihe 
nmjeytic Shang-te conferred the just medium of perfect virtue 
o»i the lower people ;" on which the paraphrast remarks, that, 
\* The august Shang-te, in transforming and producing the 
myriad of things, conf^red this great principle of the just 
medium and perfect correctness on the lower people^ every 
where causing them to hit the due medium, without the least 
atom of d^avity or deflectiveness." This passage is 
worthy of observation, because it ascribes the original pro- 
duction ef thuigato Te, and makes him the author of that 
correct moral rMture, which the Chinese suppose wae ori- 
ginally conferred on mankind. One of the commentators 
argues^ that this fact involves the idea of a lord and governor, 
and seeing that the way of prQvidence is to bless the good 
and curse the bad, he thinks that there must be a person in- 
nide, who as it were regulates and manages the whole ; we 
may here observe, that the Chinese lay more stress oa this 
conferring of a virtuous, nature, than on the formation and 
production of all things, because in their estimation the former 
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has reference 16 tlic immaterial rule of right, and the latter 
only to the material principle. 

The Taouisu, in arguing about the pcrpcmml existence of 
Taou, eternal reason, ask, *< Can it be that itis prior to Te T 
but Te, they say, is the first of all : and if eternal reason be 
prior to Te, it would perhaps indicate that there can be no- 
thing prior to it." Hire it is evident, that the prior ex- 
istence of Te to all other beings, is laid down as an axiom, 
not to be disputed ; while it is allowed that if eternal reason 
existed before Te, it can then have nothing before it. 

In all that has been above stated with regard to Te, it is 
evident that he is a being, because he acts, be produces, be 
transforms, he commences, he completes the operations of 
nature, and he confers the just medium on mankind ; there 
must be a person (as the Chinese themselves observe) who 
performs these acts, and brinsrs about these effects, if it be 
said, that the word Te is employed in the preceding quota- 
tions simply to designate his office as a ruler, we ask, what 
connection has producing and transforming with rule ? If it 
be said that he exists as a Shin or spiritual being ; we 
ask, is it merely as a spiritual being that he performs these 
operations ? A spirit, with the Chinese, as with us, is an 
ioicorporeal being or intelligence*; in which sense God is 
said to be a spirit, as are angels, and the souls of men. 
But when a person who is a spirtual being is said to perforna* 
anything, which one class of spirits can do, and which -an- 
other class of spirits caimot do, we are not to argue that it 
is in his capacity of a spirit that he thus acts, but in some 
other capacity, which the word spirit does not entirely covet. 
If it could be shown that the Chinese predicate of Shin, the 
same things which are here predicated of Te, it might th«n be 
saicl that Te is to be viewed in his capacity of a Shin 
or spiritual being, when he performs what is here related. 
Bui it cannot be shewn, in any standard Chinese work, 
tJiat " the moulding of all things, after the manner of the 
potter, depends on the power of Shin," or that, ''Heaven 
id producing and governing all things is called Shin ; " or 
that " all things get their forms completed from Shin, as ra&n 
gedtheir forms completed from their parents ;" or that " Shin 
in producing and transforming all things conferred the just- 
medium on mankind ;" we therefore conclude, that it is not 
in the sense of his being a spirit that Te is here said to do all 
these things, and that the nature; and manner of his existence 
must be accounted for on other g^rounds than those of hit 
being a Shin. He exists in fact as Te, or in Chinese phrase- 
ology iae-T'heen, for there is no other term in Chinese, expres- 
isive of a being, cai)able'of performing the acts and attributes 
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here ascribed lo Te. In the passage from the Yth-king, 
Book of Diagrams, referred to among our quotations, where 
Te is said to cause things to issue forth in the commence- 
ment of spring, Shin is spoken of in the selise of the myste* 
rious operations. or the spiritual energies of nature ; but Shin 
is there viewed in the abstract, and as belonging'to Te: the 

passage runs thus : " The jfi^ Shin, spiritual energy, here 
refers to ^ Te ; for iff Te is the |§ t'he, substance or oyi- 
gin of the jfi^ Shbi, spiritual energy, and the f|lf Shlu, 
spiritual energy, is the ^ yungi acting out of 'f^ Te ; there- 
fore he who rules and governs all things is 'flj* Te. and tliat 

which is the most mysterious of all things is i^ ^i^ jf|$ Te 
che shin, the spiritual energy of Te." Some wouiu und^^r- 

stand by f(^ Shhi here," God " and would render «*|f|^ |p ^ 
shin (seih te, God is the ruler," but that such cannot be 
the meaning is evident, because iu tiie sam*^ sentence the 

author says, that this same jjilp^ Shin, is the j^ yung, acting 

outof ^Ip* Te, and that this mysterious acting belongs to Te ; 
supposing the Chinese writer to \u*^9.\\ by the first Shtn 
"God," he must be understood to say iu the sequel that this 
God was used by Te, and belonged to Te. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Chinf^sc writer intended to describe the 

j^^ shin, spiritual energy of nature, treated of in the text (on 
which he is commentiuir) by saying, that it leferred to, or 
was used elliptically for Te, whose spiritual energy it was, 
and who employed it in effecting the changes observable in 

nature. This will appear from his calling tj^ Te, the fg 

t'he, substance or origin of the jj{^ shin, spiritual energy, and 

the spiritual enerjjy the j^ yunsr, acting out of Te. Regard- 

1 |itij W9 

ing these terms |^ t'he, and^ yu^^gi it will be nec^sf^ary 
to quote a few passages from the Chinese classics, in order 
to shew their rela:jLive bearing;. . 

In the preface to the A^ ^L Ta-heo, these words are spoken 
of in connection with the human mind, where the former re^ 
fers to its nature or essence, and the latter to its passions or 

emotions. In the. t^ ^ Chung-yung, |)age 2, the com- 
mentator says, that the |g[ t'he is at rest, and the flQ yung 
in action, while he declares that the former must first be es- 
tablished, before the latter can come into operation. Ib.Jpaj^e 
22, the commentator says, tliat *' benevolence is the main- 
taining of the 1^ t'he, substance (of virtue), and wisdom the 
fll yung, acting out of the same. In the |^ ^ Liin yu, 
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secliofi 1. page 6. speaking of tba eaM. aaiential to the due 
performance of ceremonies, the commentator says that *' al- 
though the jy[ t 'he, essence (of ceremony) consists in adhe. 
rence to forms, in its J^ yung, use or acting out, it should bo 
easy and unconstrained/' lb. p. 9. tiie commentator says, 
that <' the mind is the ^ t'he, substance, and desire is the ^ 
yung, acUng out of the name." In the 2d section, pa^e 13 

the writer says, that *' to be perfectly sincere is the^t'he^ 
essence of right principles, and to make every duty full iii 

its proper place is the ^yung, acting out of the same." lb. 
p. 14. we read that " fidelity is the fS t'he, substance of vir- 
tue, and fetlow-feeling its ^ y m^, ar.tin? out ;" upon which 
the critic remarks, that ^tiii iity i^ displayed by means of 
fellow-feeling, and follovv^-frt«'lln ' prococds from fidelity ; it is 

1'ust the one virtue of fid«'liiy ^ jj tso ch'hiih, acting out 
lundreds of instances of f<:llo\v -feeling: thus fidelity ia the 

|g t'he, origin of fellow-feeling, which, although variously 
r I mified, comes from one principle; and felluw-^ling is the 

^ yung, result of fidelity, which though but one principle, 
18 diversified through various ramifications. Fidelity is tlio 
^ shih, real thing, and fellaw-feelingr is its comin r forth in- 
to action." Apply this passage to the elucidation of the ono 
quoted from the Yili-kiug, and itvwiil easily be seen in what 

relation Te and Sliin stand to each other, in ^^ Mang- 
tsz^, section 6, pa'jfe 8, the paraphrast says, '*• Right princi- 
ples constitute the ^ t'he;- substance of the mind, and right 
-practice its ^ yung, use." lb. section 7, page 10, the 
commentator says, << Light is the y^ t'he, substance of the 

rays, and the rays are the 'f^ yung, issuings forth of the 
light ; when we see the rays of the sun or moon penetrating 
a crevice, we know that light has an origin :" upon which 
the paraphrast remarks, "when you observe that the rays of 
the sun or moon, on penetrating the smallest crevice illumine 
the whole room, then you may know that they come forth 
from a real light, which is ceaseless in its emanations, and 
hence you may argue that it has a root or origin." The 
critic on the same passage remarks, <' the rays on being al- 
lowed admission, necessarily illumining the whole space, 
shew the greatness of the snn and moon, whose light is their 
origin. Thus the sage's doctrine, having one pnnciple per- 
vading the whole, shews that its TK is P'^^^'^^s original 
substance is in heaven, which may be called its light ; while 
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I 

iti iltomltlAlfoM iHcleddiDfr to earth may be chlhd it^ H,fn. 
ThM reletting to on^ item (of the 6bge's dc>etHE>e) you iee 

the tirbdleQ t'be, substance, and the root or origin i^ seen 

from its J^yuag, wse or exhibition." Prom the above it |g 

evident) that the fg t'be, is the root or origin, ib^t main 
source or spring of any tiling, without which it Qould not 

exist ; while the ^ yung as x>iily tbe emanation, or sotntl- 
thiug that issues forth from the original substaoce* In 
Maog-tsz^, seet 6, page 8, the paraphrast says, that <• right 

principle is the heart's @ t'he, substance, and just action is 

the heart's ^ y^uig, operation.'^ In the first paragra^ of 
ihe Shoo-king, the commentator says, that '< respest is the 

|5[ t'fae, substance, and intelligence thb J^ y^it^g, cnet" up^ 

which another writer remarks, that *' respect is the 3f? 

S[ piin ling, the ertgin dr principal thtdg.^ la tlie Shoo- kittg, 
ok 3, sect 14. Uie commentator says, that '^ for virtue to 

acoumdltite in one'd own person is the ^ j^ xC t'he ohe 
leth^ establishment of the essential thuig, and lo instruct 

ethell^s fl3 ^ ff yung che hlng, its carrying out into use : 

When a person unites the ^ ^ f 'he yung, essence and 
operation, the doctrine of the sages may be i^erfectcd.S 

In the yS: ^ he/ sze, Connected Expressions, attached to tha 
Book of Diagrams, sect 7. the commentator says, that 

*'right principles are tbe |^ t'be, subatanc6 of ri^tit cdndiM^t^ 

Mi right conduct the ^yung, acting out of right [nrinciples.'' 
In tbe utOTk^ of Cfaoo-foo-tsze, dection 49^ page 53, we read 

that "the jg[ t'h6, substance or essential thing must fiirst 

be established, and then the J^ yu^i acting out thereof 
may come into operation." lb. page 9. « one asked "bow it 
was, that in exptaining the Ortsat Extreme, that which moved 
was considered first, and that which was still came after- 
Wards ; which was to make the ff\ yung, acting dut, te be 

pTibt to the f§ t'he, sitfostante of things V to which the 
pthilosdphei' replied, titat ''speaking with regard lo the Yin and 

'V'ang, then the ^ yung, acting oat, is to be ascribed to the 

Yang, and the f§ t'be, essence olr substance, to the Yin ; but 
their motions andrestings never had any beginning, and thus 
we eannot Speak of their being severally first or last : hut if we 
were to speak of the very first entrant on beings tb«n rest must 

hftve existed before motion, and the j@ t'be,. 4ub«ttoce of 

D 
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things before their operation : so also the Yio befers the Yaag. '^ 
lb. p. 10. " From the Great Extreme up to the production of 
all thiogs, there was nothing but one principle of right or 
order, embracing the whole ; it was not that this first existed, 
and then that ; but altogether there was one great origin ; 

from the JqI t'he, substance, things went on to be displayed 
in their acting out, and from the recondite they proceeded to 
the manifest" lb. p. 11. *< Motion is not the ureat Extreme, 

but the moving is the ^ yung, acting out of the Great Ex- 
treme : rest is not the Oceat Extreme, but the resting is the 

jgr t'he, substance or essence of the Great Extreme." 

tiaving gone through the above extracts, let us now take 
the passage from the Conmientary on the Ylh-king first rew 
fened to, and endeavour to ascertain the meaning of these 

two words, im t'he and f^ y uog, occurring therein : the 

writer says that «' ^ Te is the ^ t'he, substance, or origin 

of the jji^ shin, spiritual energy, and that the |^ shin, spiri- 

tual energy is the acting out of ^ Te ; therefore he who 

rules and governs all things is ^ Te, and that which is 

the most mysterious of all things is the ^ ^ f^ Te ehe 

shin, spiritual energy of Te." Here it is evident that ^ 

Te is the essence, substance, root or origin of f^ shin, and 

tfaat^ shin is the operation, acting out, and use of^ 

Te ; because ^ t'he, is the real thing, which must first be 

established, and then the ^yung, acting out may come into 
operation. The primary existence, and essential importance 
of the one, and the derived and secondary character of the 
other, ^ould not be more strongly marked. Morrison, speak. 

ing of the words ^^ t'he, and JB yung, say?, that " the first 
denotes possessing capacity, and the latter exercising it :" 4f 
so, then Te is the person possessing the capacity, and Shin 
is merely the acting out or exercise of it. Te is therefore, a 
being, and in the estimation of the Chinese the highest and 
greatest of beings ; all things are said to proceed from him, 
and to be completed in him : while Shin, in the same con- 
nection, is described ad a quality of Te, as belonging to him, 
and proceeding from him. That Shin is in other places to be 
regarded as a concrete, we do not deny, but it is evident that 
the concrete mast be of the same character as the abstract ; 
and if (as will appear from the above) Shin in the abstract 
means spiritual energy, then Shin in the concrete must be a 
spiritual being ; tlius Te may be said .to be a spiritual being. 
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at the same time that he possesses afspiritiial energy, in the 
same way that God is said to be a spirit, and yet to have a 
spirit ; but when the peculiar acts of God are spoken of, ot 
the being is enquired after who performs such acts, we do 
not say that it is as a spirit that he performs those acts, nor 
that it is as a spirit that he exists while performing them ; 
but in both cases we conceive that something higher is re- 
ferred to, viz. God. 

II. Te or Shang-te is said to be synonymous with 5^ 
T'heen, Heaven. 

The Chinese speak of Heaven a3 the "one great one," the 
fountain of being and the foundation of authority, producing, 
decreeing, bestowing, and directing all thini^s. We will here 
quote a few passages in proof of this. Eang-he says, that 

**5'C T'heen, Heaven means the apex, or topmost point, and 
that the being thus designated is tiie most high, who dwells 

above ;" he says also <'tliat the ciiaracter^ I'heon, being form- 
ed from two others meaning severally •"*• ylh, one, and 'JZ ^j 
great, represents the one great one, he that dwells on high, 
and regulates all below, being tlie summit of all things." In 

the'PU ^^^ Sze shoo teen lin, Heaven is called the 
jZ§^tjk kcun, great framer, and is said 33 i^ ^ JW <1 

i§ ^ tsaou wuh yew taou che tsaou wa, to make things as 
the potu^r forms an earthen vessel. In the commentary on 

the ^ ^ G nh-tseang section of the Book of Odes, it is 

said, that "|l^ ^ wan wiih, all things jfC ^F 5*^ P^*^ ^^ 
t'hoen, come originally from Heaven, and men come ori- 
ginally from their ancestors." > In the Yih-king, Heaven is 

said to be the ancestor of all things. Heaven is called ^ '^ 
^^JL ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ shang, the highest that is above. 
The Chinese also speak of ^^^ ^ t'heen mfng, the decree of 
Heaven, ^ ^ t'heen 6, the will of Heaven, 5^ ^ t'heen 
sing, the virtuous nature conferred by Heaven,^ j|^ t'heen 
taou, the ways of Heaven, ^^ t'heen po6, the steps of 

Heaven, or Providence ; they say, ^^1^^ wei t'heen 
wel ta, only Heaven is great ; he who offends against Heaven 
has no other being to whom he can offer supplications; those 
who comply with Heaven are preserved, while those who 
oppose Heaven perish: Heaven sends down calamity ; riches 
and poverty rest with Heaven ; whether men are born to 
honour or disgrace all rests with Heaven ; Heaven produced 
all things for the nourishment of mankind ; when Heaven 
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cte&ted mankind, it constituted prinoet and tfacbttfs, %ti4 
4ir«ct^d (heiyi to Msiyt the inoit Higb Ruler, 10 ^hewing 
Ipving-Uindness to eTory rq(ion. " The gloritgp Heaven te 
^lleq bright (or clearly diecerniag)| it accompaniee you 
yherever you go ; the glorious Heaven it called lunainooa, 
it goes wherever you roam." (Morri9on.) " Heaven euriFeya 
minutely mankind." *'A1I aland in awe c^ Heaven's aui^r ;'* 
*' the way of Heaven is to send blessings on the good anc| 
calamities on the vicious." In the Shoo-king, Book 3, sect. 
2^ wa read that *^ Heaven has formed mankind with various 
paMioos, and also produced intelligent persons to regulate 
them.'' The opening sentence of the Cnung-yung is ^' Tha 
decree of Heaven may be called nature;" upon which the 

Commentator remarks/^ Heaven employed the ^ (jjl yin 
yang, auperior and inferior principles of nature, together 
with the nve elements, to transform and produce all things ; 
the primordial substance was used to constitute their form, 
and the principle of order was attached to them, as it were 
by tl|e command (of Heaven.)" Upon tbia commeat, a 
writer remarks, " that Heaven, in bringing the bumaa raoe 
into existence, acted as the Court commanding the officers of 

Govern^iaQ t ; it is just as if Heaven Had ^>^ ftiil fao, ordered 
tk^ thing," The disqiples of the eage, speakmgof Confiioiua, 
eaid, "^ Heaven is about to use our master, as an alarum to ^hQ 
age ;" while Confucius hinsself, when surrounded by the peo* 
pie of Kwaiig, said, " Unless it is Heaven's design tliat virtue's 
cause should perish, what can the people of Kwang 4o^ tQ^ifie V^ 
*' He who know0 nae is Heaven." Morrison^ \p, his Pic*. 
tiQiaary, Part 1. Vol 1. pu*;^ 705, says, that Heaven must be^ 
con^dered as the unknown God o(QoAfuciuS) and in pa^ 

675, he translates ^i^C'bSen ehayj " O God !" Many 
other passages and phrases of the same import might ba 
quoted, but this is the less necea^ary, because it is admitted 

on all hands that ^"^ T^heen, Heaven, cor>vey8 to the Chinese 
mind the in^pcessian of the Supreme Power, or the Supreme 
Qeing, as far as tjiey were acqus^int^ with him- In ibia 
application of the word Heaven to the SMpreme, the Chinese 
are not singular. It is v^sed in the Sacred Scriptures by 
metonymy fo/ the Divinity ; thus in Dan. 4 : 26. "Thy king- 
dom shall be sure unto thee, a^ter thou shalt have known 
that the Heavens do rule," compared with the preceding 
verse *^the most Hisfh ruleth in the kingdom of men." See 
also verse 17. and 5^ 21. from which it will appear that the 
rule here spoken of is ahisolute.and not delegated authority ^ 
and that by the K$^avea# are mtended the roost High Go^. 
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In 2 Chroa, 32 : 20. Hea^eki^h is said to have prayed and 
cried to Heaven, while in the corresponding passages, 2 Kinga 
19: 15* and Isaiah 37 : 15. he is said to have prayed unto 
the Lord. Thus also io the New Testament, H*^veo is 
several times used for God : as in Luke 15: 18* *'I have sin- 
mod against Heaven and hefore thee." Luke 20 : 4. *^ The 
baptism of John, was it from Heaven, or of wen ?" (See also 
Matt, 21 :25. and Mark 11 : 30. 31.) John 3: 27. *^ A man 
can receive nothing except it be given him from Heaven." 
Matt. 4 : 17. '' The kingdom of Heaven is at hand," is 
i;ender€<d in the parallel passage of Mark 1 : 15. '^ The king, 
dom of Crod is at hand." So Matt. 19 : 14. ^ Of such is the 
(kingdom of Heaven/' is in the parallel passage Mark 10 : 14. 
"Of suoh ia the kintrdom of God." And in Matt. 19:23, 
'* the kingdom of Heaven," • i3 io the next verse called the 
" kingdom of God.' From a review of the above, Campbell 
has been led to consideir Ot^ano^ as used in the sense of God, 
and as i^ynpoymouB with Theos. To the above, add the 
following passages from 1 Macqab. 3: 18. (Alexand.) " with 
Heaven it is all one to deliver with a great mullttude, or with 
a small company." 19. *^ Strength cometh from Heaven.^' 
CO. "as the will is in Heaven, so let him do." The Septuagint 
translators have rendered EI (God) by Ouranos^ in Isaiah 14: 
)3. shewing that they considered the one term as in some 
sense equivalent to (he other. Bnxtorf says, that among 
the RabDitfical and Talmudical writers the heavens are every- 
where used foe God ; fience the expression, "from Heaven or 
of men, i e^ from God or of men." The phrase ** dicare 
coelo" is used by Pliny in the sense of dedicating to the 
Gods, and commercia cobH occurs in Ovid, in the sense of 
CQjfhWkfT^ick deorum. The word divy,m is used by Virgil 
for this open air, the sky, and sub tUvo^ for under heaven in 
the open air. The Jews, who were found at K'hae-fung-foo, 
by the {loman Catholic Missionaries, are said never to have 
pronounced the ineffible name of Jehovah, but to have said 
Etunoi instead; which, in writing Chinese, they expressed by 

^ T'heen, Heaven, after the manner of the Chinese. Go- 
2;a;ni rofei^red to this, in the controversy aa to whether tbo 
Chinese adore the material heavens or the person who ia 
their Tuler, when they made use of this word. The Jesuits 
contending^ tnai if Jews could conBcientioualy employ the 
word Heaven to denote God, that sufficiently indicates tha 
seiis^ in which the Gentile Cbinese understood (be term. Ia 
fcnioe jnacrifxtions ii^the Jewish synagogue at K'haerjfung-foo, 

in Chinese, ^ T'heen ia used for God. In modern Ian- 
guage, aa in the phrase ^* Heaven defend," and ^< Heav^B pro- 
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tect," we see that the word Heaven it still used by tnetonymy 
for the Deity ; and Webster skives as one of his dt^finitions of 
the word Heaven, " the Supreme Power, the Sovereiorn of 
^Heaven, -God." We have cited the preceding quotations 
from Scripture, and other sou rces, merely to shew, that the 
employment of the word Heaven in the sense of the Supreme 
Power is common to both westt'.rn and eastern writers, and 
that it is no objection to a term intended to siarnify the Deity 
that it has been used interchangeably with. the word Heaven. 
On the contrary, if it can be shewn that.the people to whose 
language the term belongs, have been in the habit of using it 
interchang'eably with Heaven, in the sense of the Supreme 
Power, it would. only demonstrate that the people in question 
considered the term as adequately representing the Supreme. 
This will be found to be the case in Chinese, with regard 
Jto the word Te or Shang te, and the inference to be drawn 
from such an employment of it is, that the Chinese consider- 
ed Te as meaning, in one of its senses, the Supreme Being, 
as far as they were acquainted with him. 

In the ^ ^^ Onb tscang section of the Book of Odes, 
Chuy-tsze remarks, that " all things come originally from 
Heaven," and a little further on, he says, that '^ali things 
get their forms completed from Te,'' shewing that he consi- 
dered the two terms as applicable to the same being ; but 
lest any mistake should occur on the subject, he adds, 
" Heaven is the same as Te :" while another commentator on 

this passage says, that" ^^ S^ ^ JR ^ W ^^ ^^^^ 
she t'heen, t'heen chlh she Te,Te means Heaveu, aud Heaven 
means Te." 

In the 2C ^ Heuen neaou section of the Book of Odes, 

speaking of Te directing Ching-t'hangr to regulate the empire, 

"a commentator says, that ** the poet speaks of Heaven at the 

commencement of the ode, and here of Te, because Heaven 

is the same as Te; they are ^ ^ hoo wan, interchangeable 
terms." 

In the Shoo-king, book 4. section 6. the invariable princi- 
ple is said to be the instruction sanctioned by Te, which the 
commentator calls the instruction of Heaven. 

In the 4th book, Ilth section, the predilections of the 
western inhabitants of China in favour of Wan-wang, are 
said to have been '* heard by Shang-te, when Te approved, 
and Heaven commissioned Wan-wang to make war on the . 
Yin dynasty." In this passage the terms in question are 
used with reference to the s^me being. 

In the ^5^ Hwang e section of the Book of Odes, 
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9peaki<^g of the ma jetty of Te looking dowa on this lower 
world, a commentator flays, *' How great is Heaven in the 
government of the world ! the dignity of bis approaches may 
he s^,id to be resplendent and glorious. . He searches through 
•all quarters to find one that may tranquillize the people. " 
' In the Ohow-le, sect. 2. page 33| the king is said to have 
offered a great sacrifice to Shang-te, which the commenta- 
tor says, was thesaciifice presented to Heaven, and peculiar 
to Shang-te. 

In the Shoo-king, book 3, section 11, speaking of Shang- 
te's being able to renew the virtues of the firat ancestor, the 
commentator changes the phrase into Shang-t'heen, High 
Heaven. "" 

In the same work, 5th book, 3rd sect, where one sage is 
said to influence Imperial Heaven, and another to influence 
Shang-te, a commentator 'says, that "Imperial Heaven and 
Shang-te both refer to Heaven, and the difference is only 

in the variation of the expression ^ ^L 5C 3^ pe^n kft 
wan urh ; the mode of expression is mfferent, but the subject 
matter is the name." 

In the same, book 1, sect. 2. treating of oflFering to Shang- 
te the sacrifice corresponding to Heaven, a commentator 
says, that the sacrifice to Heaven is the same as that offered 
to Shang-te. 

In the same, book 3, sect 2, one is said to have " trans- 
gressed by inventinyf a fajse decree of High Heaven, which 
Te considered as ijnproper, and conferred the dscree on an* 
other family." The paraphrast on this passage refers the 
decree of Heaven to Shang-te, and the disapprobation of Te 
to Heaven, shewing that be considered them as interchange-, 
able terms. 

In the same, bopk 3, sect. 3, the phrase ^ Jl *ifi? Hwang 
Shang-te occurs ii\ the text, which a commentator explains 
by saying that Hwang means great, and Sliang-te refers to ' 
Heaven. In tlie text, Hwang Shangrte is said to confer the 
perfect medium on mankind, which the commentator thus 
ejtplains, " Heaven sends down its decree, and furnishes men 
with the principles of benevolence, rectitude, propriety, wis- 
I dom and truth ; this is called a virtuous nature, following 
out which men pursue the right course.'' • 

In the same section, the writer talks of submitting himself 
to the inspection of ^hang-te's mind, upon which Choo-foo- 
tsze has the following remark, " virtue and vice are all 
known to Heaven ; it is as if a catalosftie of ail our faults 
were made out and reckoned up; wfien you do, any thing 
good, it is present to the mind of T^y and when I do any 
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thing bad it is alto preaeot to tho mind of Te." The phrate 
"the mind of dbang-ta" is explained by. the commentator to 
mean the *'mind of Heaven.^' 

In the Le-ke, 7th vol. page 28, there is a reference to the 
blessing of Te, which the commentator calls the blessing of 
Heaven. 

In the Shoo-king, Book 4, sect. 1, Woo-wang says, <'Hea« 
ven in order to protect mankind has appointed princes and 
teachers, whose duty is to assist Shang-te,'' which Morrison 
in his Dictionary, part I, vol. I. page, 866. renders the Most 
High Ruler. 

In the 83rd section of the Collection of Imperial Odes, the 
poet says, that '< sincere thoughts are to be ascribed to the 
virtuous nature bestowed on ns by Te." 

We have already seen from Eang-he, that Shang-te means 
Heaven. But it is not necessary to multiply proofs upon this 
point, as the fact has been admitted by those arguing on th« 
opposite side of the question, and it has even been alledged 
as a reason why Shang-te or Te should not be employed for 
Gbd, because it is used synonymously with Heaven by Chi- 
nese writers, and as T'heen (Heaven) would be inadmissible, 
therefore Te is inadmissible likewise. But it must be t^ 
membered, that T'heen is synonymous with Te in one 
setkse, and not in all. In the sense in which T'h^en is used 
synonymously with Te, viz. with reference to the Ruling 
rower above, the use of T'heen is unobjectionable, because 
the Scriptures use the word Heaven for Ood with the same 
reference ; but in the sense in which T'heen is not synony- 
mous with Te, viz. in the sense of the visible expanse over 
our heads, no one contends for the use of Te in the sense of 
T'heen, and Te does not convey the same idea as T'heen. 
It was- no doubt because the Chinese felt that T'heen wad 
Inadequate to express all that was meant when they intended 
the Supreme Power, that they adopted the word Te, as more 
«xact than its synonyme. To object therefore against Te, 
because it is in a certain sense synonymous with Heaven, i^ 
to object against a word of mjore definite signification when 
tised in the stead of one of more general import, with which 
it is sometimes synonymous. The word " court" for instance 
is sometimes used for the person presiding in that court ; 
and ^ government" is employed to designate the individual 
directing that government ; but when we wish to be more 
particular in our expressions, we employ the term judge or 
ruler, to signify the person or individual alluded to ; it would 
not' be a sufficient objection, however, against the latter termd 
that they had been used synonymously with the former, and 
as the other t^nns were inadequate to etpress the full idea^ 
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(f w^e theit atflo ; but we should r&i tier fttgue, that m uh 
(brnier terms were known to express authority and (iisrnityj 
80. these, which were employed to denote the person ivi idin<^ 
such authoriry, and poesessing such dignity, were si ill more 
expressive of the authority and dignity alluded to, di vested 
of ihe associations which characterized the others. Bui 
some may ari^ue, that as Heaven in Chinese is comuioiily a«. 
sociated with earth, and as both are worshippd with divine 
honours, therefore to use a term which is synonym lus with 
one of them, would imply a tacit sanction of the dual system 
of the Chinese. To this it may be replied, however, that it is 
in this very particular, Te differs from X'heen and is prefera- 
ble to it ; because Teis never considered as synonymous with 
heaven and earth together, but with heaven only ; and there 
is no reference to the dual system vvh.;n Te is used. 

Some have said, that as Te is synonymous with T'hecil, 
and as the Roman Catholics have nliandoned the use of 
T'heen, they should be sorry to see Protestants adopt ft ; 
but the bringing of T'been into jj;en«>ral use. as a dt;signattoii 
for the Supreme, is a very dilTercnt thing from using Te as 
an appellative for God; and if the circumstanVe of the Roman 
Cai holies having been driven partially to abandon T'hfHjn, 
Were an argument against, it, the same mode of reasoning 
Would tell against Shin, for tlioy have abandoned it alto- 
gether as an appellative for God. 

A few words may be necessary here to m^et the statemsnts 
so frequently made, that Te or Shang-te merely n jeans ** the 
Supreme God of the Chinese, their chief Gocf. one of the 
greatest of the Chinese Gods, the propsr name of their princi- 
pal idol," &c. To all this it will be sufficient, to answer, that 
the Chinese represent the being referred to as, with respect to 
supreme authority and universal dominion, synonymous with 
Heaven : now Heaven is not supreme over one nation merely, 
but all nations^ it overspreads the whole world, and is look- 
ed to with reverence by every one : therefore we conclude, 
that by Heaven is not meant the chief God of the Chinese, 
but the Supreme ruling power, known and acknowledged in 
China and everywhere else ; the word bein^ used in almost 
every nation by metonymy for God. Since Te then is syno- 
nymous with Heaven in this sense, it must be coosidsred as a 
term in Chinese representing the Supreme Being, as far as that 
people were acquainted with him. Thai Te is not the proper 
name of an idol, or of tlie chief idol of the Chinese, we shall 
shew in the sequel by pointing out its application to various in« 
ferior spiritual 1)eings, worshipped by the Chinese, from which 
it appears to be the appellative for Divinities in general, and 
l^ot th« proper name of aui* i,ndividual God in |>articul)it, 

B 



hiiifi with nny svmbotical repreBentttion, however florioui.) 

In the "^ )f| Ta jay Caaio of the Book of Odee, apeakiag 
of Wan-waiig « ^hiuiog brightly in the realms above, a com^ 

menuior eays, *' Heaveii i^ exalted on hiicfa, and the t^ ah in 
(epirit) of Wan.wang it also on high. Te it the Lord and 

Governor of Heaven and Wan-wattg*t mI thin (spirit) as* 
cendt.and det^'emlt in the preitence of Te ; thewiiig ihul 

Vberenf^ *^ T'heen-le it, there Wan-wan^ it alto.'' 

On the Cuuiig-yung, pa^^e 14, a cotn;n mutator remarks, 
''Shang-te it the Lord and Governor of Heaven, as the hu^ 
man mind it the lord a/id governor of the body." Again, 

in the Dictionary called, f^ ^jl^Sf ^ ^ Heae shtn^ 

p'hin ttze ttan, we read, ^ ^ 5v '^ ^ ifil ^ '^ ^ 

^ ^ /J^ J^ ;^ ^ ^ 13 iO 'l'« chay ti.een die tsae 
yay ;T*hecn che cboo tsae yue Te, shin che choc tsae yue 
tin, "Te is the Governor of Hraven ; the Lord and Govei-nor 
of Heaven is calltid Te, at the lord and governor of the body 
id called tlie mind ;" the same work says, " according to the 
Shoo-kinfj, Heaven is without any private partialities, but 
favours the respectful ; again, the decree of Heaven const!- 
tutiug any one emperor is hardly to be relied upon, because 
it it not invariably secured to one femily. Purth' r, on those 
ivho do good, Heaven tends down a hundred blessings, and 
on tliose who do evil, it tends down a hundred calamities ; 
now if in the midst of all, there was only this nndisiiuguish- 
ing principle of order, and breath of nature, rcvolvinj? round 

and round ; and if ilit- re wf^re no such thing as a ^ ^ J21 
]C ^ che ling die rhin isne, ptrifectly spiritual divine 

_ulcr, then who is ilit^re to display theae partialities and 

impartialities? and wIk) is thjre respecting whom it can be 
said that his decree is liardly to be relied upon, and is not 
invariably secured m pne family, while he sends down blcs- 
tingrs or calamities upon p^^ople ? U it not he whom we call 

M^'^Jt.'^ hwang hwang che Sliang-te, the great and 
majesticKhang-te ? But we people, livin? daily undpr the 
Divine inspection, do not know how to cultivate our fear and 
caution, so as to dread tlie Majesty of Heaven ; whilst we 
detre with our little cunning and selfish feelings, to contend 

against "j^^C '® t'heen, the Hec^v^n of Te ; are we not 
unreflecting m the extreme ?" 

A writer in the Chow-le has said, ** when we wish to 
tmtte tlie idea of the Glorious Heavens, combining it widi 
the notion of the Five Tes, and collect all together into otje 
object of worship, whote throne is on high, and when we 
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Cannot otherwise Rni hny single ftppellation for that beings, 
we tle8iti:nate liim by one ttsrm Sliang-te.'' 

The Taouistd say, that Te is the Lord and Governor of 
Heaven.' They also say, that Shansf-te is the I^d and' 
Governor of the three powers of nature, (hedven, earth, and 

^a) managing the frame and axle of th& universe. In the |lp 

^ aS ^ ^''^'^ ^^^ t'hung keen, a {abulous work compiled 
by the adherents of the Taou sect, we baYe the following 
{iassa^e ; <^The Great Shun, observing that the. seven ppwbrs 
(iVi^ die ami, fnoon, and five planets) were all equably arrange 
ed, knew tbaii a i celestial decree ordering this must exist 
BOfnewhere ;.. therefore' when he took charge of thB aifairs of 
the empire, be sacrificed to heaven and earth, at the round 
hillock : on which occasion, looking up, be thought within 
himself^ iaitliis assure expanse of heaven, wheie tlie origiual 

j^ breath or-spirit is .thus bright and expansive^ iK>w is it 

possible thati th6r6 can be no ^^ choo cbbe, Rtiler to 
govern all ? He therefore thought upbti an exulted detiigna- 
tipn for this being, and railed liim die Shang-te of the bright 
heavens, and the Great Te, the Lord of Heaven." • ' 

From the above we perceive that Te is not only conisidered 
by the Chinese as synonymous with Heaven, but as the 
' Lord artd Governor of the sam^e : for they ma^" a dis- 
tinction between th^, body of heaven, "and thp • Ruling 
Power on bi^li : which latter is by the various ^ects called 
Te. * Here Wo may bbssrve, t!iat Te most be aik, e:(iat6nce, a 
separate and indt:peudeiit being, or he could not be the Lord 
and Governor of Heaven. A nonentity, or a mere title 
could n'ot be the ruler of anything, much less the ruier of all. 
If the Te #ho produced all tilings be also the governor of all 
things, ill what capacity docs hi^, exist ? If 'it be said; that 
he is a Shin ; we gravit it, in -the sense of a' spiritual and inJ 
telligent being. But there are <Hher spiritual and iiitf'lligent 
beings in the universe, of whom both eastern and westerrr 
writers ^^>eak ; and it is not the peculiar properly df a spiriH 
either to produce or to govern the world.' In Butofie wd 
never speak bf a spirit as such makitig and^ruliivg'all things,' 
neither do the^Chinese talk of Shin's originally producing the) 
myriad qf thinc^s. We haVe never met with a dingle passiage 
fn which Sliin is called the Lord and GdV^ndr of Heaven } 
it ^uch' (ian be found let it be pointed out : bilt if Shiti m^ant 
&odj'ih the sdme way that Theois and^ Dens 'meisin God, and 
if it Were in the sense of being a Shin that Te ib said to be 
die Lord find Governor of Heaven, then Shin might justly 
and properly be called the Lord lind. Governor' of Heaven, 
just a^s we have seen that Te is, but such an attribute ii 
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nevtx tt«cribed fo Sbin, aadwe beUe^Fe aecording to ibf^ fD- 
niiis of the Cliinedd lauguu)!;e,coi^|d UQt be. It is aat th^e- 
h re in his capftcity as a Shia, pf 3|nrit, that T^ caq be 8«id 
to exi9t a» liOr J and Governor of Heaireo, but jo his capacity 
us T^ thai he bq «iat8. We should not ^aV in fSagli^h 
t^af God exists merely, as a spirit ; he is a spirit. • it is true, 
but he is much more than a mere spirit. So in Chiaese To 
may be said to be a Shin, bu4 befmssesses perfe^tjonB Dfa 
hi*;her chkracter tkain ate asmibed tb a mdre 9>iin or spirit, 
and therefore neither Che word epirit nor Shin can fully and* 
ad«*quately express the existence of God or of Te, in Biis^lisii 
or Chinese. In Ung'lish we should say, God exists as Grod ; 
and 80 in Chinese we must say, that Te exists'as Tsi ; and 
Airther we cannot go, biit by giving some of the other names 
by which God or Te is known. Kang.he says, that Te is 

the name of ^ t'htjen, the Divinity, as far as the Ohincs^ 
were aeqnaintHd with the Divinity. We must acknowled^ 
tiherefors that Te 19! ih^ natne of a b^ini;, . and of the , greatest 
of i>eiQ^ l^poWQ tQ'thei Chinee ; we <ihaU soon shew that 
7?e is ih^fiMn^.nfother brio^ in the invtfiblte world, tEiere- 
fore it is the niime of a ciMs pf beings, aod the appellative 

- IV. Trtie ^ "i^t T^lieen ftiing, divine decrees are aaerih J 
^cJ' to.l'^ Te or JzW phaii?-te. . 

' Tba^^ T'b^amiiig, divine decree, according* to the 
(!hinesq» 19 the decree or will of Heaven. Tlli^ may mean, 
U\ certaif^ icafes, the irreyer^ible decree of fate,, spoken of by 
wi^stprn writers. But in \h^ quot«itions which will now be 
pr(99j»^nied. it rather siifnififis the special comnwind, pr appoint* 
l»3nt <KtbeSnpi;eme. Tfj^^latiw^ the affUir^ 0/ nations an4 
tlii^ir rulers. By tins de^^ree kinis worp «et up and dynasUes 
appointed ; wh^n the decree, of Heaven was supposed ^o be? 
settled in bmonx of aiiy pftrticulnir fainily, the peoplp yielded 
|lt0mit»plioitoMie«oe;but vheo^it was tijought to b© re- 
moved, Oppo^i^i on to tb^m.^a^no longer cojusidered as re- 
bellipn. Heoce th^ frequent Tecurrenco of the phrases, that 
ibJ9 decree of H/»^ypa i^ not invariably fixed in one faipily» 
and that no reliance is lo be placed upon its b?.ing perpetua- 
ted, .i^ny lon^^r than, the rnlprs of ihe nespeotiv* dyn^ties 
0b«y^d iwd pieo^^d ti\^ iR^M»g P^wer alcove. On . this ac- 
fount; monwcbs are: exj^r^ted aot 19 A-^ieiul too wiv^b upon 
a; becftiise.irb§n ih^ ^i!pr4?nw ^^^^ i9 ^Ptfry wf^l^ tb^ f^i^pr ; 

; */; 4# every ;-ationaUn4 ^njlo^al pywer.is; termed a, tpint, 86 <?Otf 
Isa'pnuit." Storr ^iid Watt. ' '/ . ' .' 

' ^ I M 1 il* * 

a ii«J Ik A. I ^ ^ J \ ^ ». k. t * < 4 . 
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ifi^^^dWt^ijjn. beieufd ^ff the d^ciree^^tablitflked in bis (kvmr^ 

HTk^'km up artbthefftifnityl Ktbifl'dl thte it w'ill app^ttr; 

tbafr ibiif d«i&i8t<ki in<)ii;^diiCH) hi^ldngB td ^ne, by wttdm kings; 

Tei^n and princes decree justice. Thus Win-waag, When 

he thoiight be bad ascertained the decree .to Jbe in his f&vour, 

did nbtdace taset ii:a;3ide, but without hesitation went td 

iv^r with the tyranaical rac^naroh of the former dynasty, who- 

he thoujrht was deposed by the Supreme* Even in the» 

present day, the rei«^niag fiimily <ure \i.)der the impres9H)a 

that they were appointed by Heaven to rule, and only sci 

\Qn% ma they can seoure.the farour oi the Supreme, do they 

expect to be able to retain ttie throne. Here we may obserine^ 

ihfiil thi^ 4eor^&is not the ordinance of one^ wbiMA the Ghi- 

itese coitaidet as merely the tutelary deity of the empire, «j>4 

tbus peouliaif to Chiiui, bu^ the decree of Hv)«^eti, who9e ttA^ 

like its canopy overspreads the wh(de w<i>rW. We may ftir.'i 

ther obf^erve^ tliat this decree is not supp(»8ed by the Ciiin^se 

to be esiabliohed by Shin, becajiiso the Oiiinese ute^er ascribe 

tht) i^ettlementof the.empifejtq any One Shin of spirit, irre^ 

spective of the beii^ tp wliom such Spirit U^longB, or of wbota 

it is de^riptlji^e .♦ . ! . ..^ ; :, . . 

Having premised these ob^ervartoas. we proceed to adduce 

CJ^tothtibns on the subject of <he^^^ -^ t'he'en ming, divine 
diicre^s beings dscribcd to Te, oi* Sliang-te. 
■' In the Shoo-kin«>. 6th book, 4th section, it is said that 
" Wan ai»d W06 \v<»re able to receive the correct decree from 
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• ♦ We ar« itwans Ib-it tlie Taou-tth-kiui^ contains a pftssege, sect, 

M. inHmatin^'tliJit •* the empire i.^ a [J]^ §^ shin k'he, implement 
^'Ith Which- sfj^rittiaJ bein*r« have riome coiic«rn," upon Avhidh the 

C^minentator toys, tluit '^ i]l^ wj ^^ yew shin sze che, there are 
spiritual beings who have charge of it. The word "thhrire," how- 
fcveV, means management under the contfol of, a principal, to whom 
an Account toast be gi^en ; anJ i^ uded for Offic6r^. of government 

who are. snhj^ct to the emperor. Kang- he explains it as of J?- "^ 

^9 y'Tv vT" ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 3^^ ^''^®' ^ mitiister attending to affair^ 
abroad, or transacting business at a distance from the court : hence 

the character is formed of J^ how, a prince or liing reversed. It is 
evident, therefore, that the spirits here referred to cannot have the 
supreme controul of the empire. 
! ' The Kwei Shins, or' pl-esidine* spirit<* of (he st&rs and planets, hflls 

tod riifierft, are represented in4.hs Tisoi^chuen^, as^ 2E Whi appointing^ 
tm by siMne sign indicating the appointno^nt^ , of . tl>e 8ubordir.ate 
pi«6i8.«i^ (he di%rent statos of tite eiopire. \ . bul . thjsse sUtes are of 
inferior dimensions, and their princes ar^ 8el:je€it;te' (he, euaperor a^ 
their liage lord ; the «]>irits abo\ e referred to, are also regarded as 



Siiaag*te, while l^igb Haaven accorded with (heii prineiplett 
and conferred upon them iiniTer«al rule.'' The paraphrast 
calU tlie decref abovse referred m Uie '* c*>rrect decreet of High 
Heaven." 

In the jjc ^ Ta-yay sectioti of the Book of Odea, the 
decree of Te id said to be ri^hrly tim^d io the case of Waiw 
wariA/ ; upon which the Com(n3ntator Tinnarks, that ^' the de- 
cree here mentioned is the d.^cre^ of He«ivea." 

Ill th'^ next sentence 4iut two, the (loet saya, '^Shaoif-te 
havinsr passed his decree in favour of Chow, all are bound in 
obedien)^ to that dyna'F^ty.'' This decree is called by the 
paraphi Ast *^ the decree of Heaven.^ 

In the Shoo-king', ' 4th book, section 9. " The clever men 
who aided Woo-wang were able to trace out and understand 
the decree of Shang-te/' which decree is called by tlie Cons- 
Rieutatx>r '* ihe decree of [Liaven," 

- In the same work, book 5. section 5. Chow*kung says, 
that <Mie did not presmiie to rest too confidently on the de-* 
eree of Shan^-te, leat he should become rei^aixile^s of the 
anticipated inflictions of Heaven, or imagine) that- the people 
may not at some time murmur and rehf^l." This decree is 
called by the Gomm^ntator " the decree of H«*aven." 
. In. (he name work, book 5. section 1. ''The Sliang^te of 
Im{)erial Heaven is said to have changed the decree once 
pas8<*d ii! favour of ins chief son, the sovereign of the Tin 
dynu^ty f \\\\m\ which the Commentator remarks, '' that the 
chief son could not be changed, but lIwavMi changed him." 
. In the same- work, book 1. section 5. Yn, in addressing 
Shun, siiid. '' Act thus, in order luminou>dy to receive (the 
decree of) Shancr.te ; and then, should Htsaven issue any 
new decree, it would b3 o^fr^i excellent kind (in your favor.)" 

In the L>lve, vol. 9. pa^e 19. a quotation is made from 
one of th(*, odes, regardhij; obedience to the commands of Te, 
say in (, that ^^ the decree of Te did not reject the family 
s|x>'«en of, until the time of Chin^-t'hang, when this decree was 
sfettled U[>0!i him. Chin^-t'hang wa!^ humble, and yet active,* 
his sage-like and respectful qualities daily advanced ; slowly 

inferior to, or at most only on a level with, the emperor ; as sucbi 
they are 8U])posed to have a certain influence over the various 
states, just as the ancestral spirits have an influence over particu - 
lar households^ but they cannot, according to the CThinese theory 
pass a decree appoiatiug the emperor to sit on the throne of universal 
dominion. Only' S hang- te. Heaven artd earth, with the imperial 
ancestors rank above the reigning monarch) all other oljects of 
worship are on a level with, or inferior to him ; they could act there* 
fore appoint him to the throne. 
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bat Inndinottsljr expanding he reverenced Shang*te, and Te 
constuuted him monarch of the nine provinoes of China. '^ 
Here Te, Shaug-te,andT'heen, are used iiUerchant^oaHly, iii 
Buch a manner^ as to shew that they refer to the sain i bdni/^ 

We meet with the same expression in the ^^ Chantr<*fa 
section of the Book of Odes, which says, that ^< 't^^'s docree 
was not reversed, until Ghin«/.t4iang appeared : his birth 
was opportune, and his sacred feeling of respect daily mount- 
ed higher and higher, until it reached to Heaven, and became 
permanent ; towards Shang-te he was respectful, and Te 
directed him to become a pattern to the nine provinces." 

In the Sboo-king, book 5, section S, ^'Ching-t^liang is said' 
to have been advanced t,o promote in an eminent dei^ree the 
glorious will of Shang4e ;" which the paraphrast calls ^* tfie 
resplendent will of Shang-tej which is giuriously manifested 
throughout the empire." 

In the same work, book 3, section 5, Ching-t'hang ad- 
dressing the heir-apparent says, "The d<>rree of Shatig-te 
is not invariably fixed in favour of oic iiidi^'idual ; if you do 
good, he will send down a htnictrcd bUssiiii^s, if you Jo evit,^ 
he will send down a hundred cnrscs." Th<t paraphrast says, 
that Heaven will send down thc^ae blessin.;.s oi cui'scs. 

In the "j;^ <^ Ta-heo, page 1 1, the parapiirast sayf*/* Th« 
decree appointing any one to be emperor rests with [leaven, 
and the inclination of Heaven follows tliat of the pi^ople; 
when a monarch therefore obtains the hearts of the people, 
Shang«te favours him ; but when he loses the hearts of the 
people, Shang-te is angry with him, and he loses the throne." 

In thti SH '^ Hwang-e section of the Book ofOd.^s, we 
read that, •* iShang-te observing that the two formv^r dynas- 
ties, of Hea and Shang. had failed in the practice of govern- 
incnt, brought forward th; family of Chow, and» enlarged 
their borders." The paraphrast says, that" Shang-te, though 
dwelling on high, condescends to regard this lower world, 
and gloriously displays his bright designs. His pQrpose is 
to seek the peaceful settlement of the people ; bat though 
this be High Heaven's main design, the most important 
means of promotini^ it is the selection, of a proper prince. 
The Hea and Shang dynasties having failed in the matter of 
government, Shang-te looked abroad among the surrounding 
states, to see who was best calculated for tranquillizing the 
people, and be the one whom He would wish to promote, 
whereupon he enlarged the borders of tfie house of Chow, 
that they might have some foundation on whicli to rest the 
fortunes of their family." 

In the Shoo-king, book 5, sect. 5, Shang-te is said to ha vt 

F 
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" cut off the Yin dynasty, and (o have concentrated (he clecree 
upon the (lerson of Wan-wane" 

In ^ ^ Mnn^-tsze, sect. A. pa'^e 6, the text speaks of 
"Shanaf-te's haviii >: dv^re^d xhiv. i\\i dodcendanii) of Yin 
should be in subjection to the. Chow dynasty," the coinm-^n- 
tator ascribes this to the decree of Heaven; shewin«; the 
identity of Slian^r-te's decree with that of Heaven, a mode of 
expression never used with re-jard to the Kwtji Shins. 

In the f^^ ,f|^ Ch)W-snni( snrtion of ihe Book of Od'»s, 
Shansr-te i^j s.ijd fo have ^ constilnted Woo-wan^ and his suc- 
cessors fiovtTcip^nfl of ilio empire." 

In I he Shoo-kin^, book 4, sect. 9. CliinT-wanij, the son 
of Woo-wangr, «aid that he did not dare to s?t aside the com- 
mand of Shancr-te, and Heaven's inteliigont decree be ng thus 
awful, he calls upon his people to aid him. lJj>on winch the 
commentator remarks, " that havinij discovered, by means of 
prognostications, that it was the will of Shang-te that he 
should go on a certain expedition, he did not dare to contra- 
vene tiio commands of the Highest Potentate." The para- 
phrast also says, ** that divination is that by m ans of which 
we connect oiirs^^lves with the iiUelliirence of Heaven, and the 
prognostications b»nnef all favourable, « he expedition against 
th« rebels was really what S!iang-te had commanded." 

In the same work, 4th book, oth section, Woo-wang says, 
that *' he vmtured respectftiily to roccive (the decree of) 
Sbang-to, in order to suppress rebeilio'is counsels/' . 

In the ^ ^t 5[ ^ Yn c\\^ wan tscih, a collection of 
essays ascribed lo the monarchs of the present dynasty, 

sect. 23, P?i2^e 1, a ^ ^Jl* te nyu. divine female (called in 

the ^ ^ OT Tung hwa liih, a "^ ^^ ^'heen nyu, celestial 
female) is said to have miraculously brought forth a holy sod, 
to whom Te gave the surname of Ghioro (which act, in the 
work above alluded to, is ascribed to Heaven.) 

On the 19th page, Shang-te is said to have ^'adopted the 
first ancestor of the present imperial family as his son, until 
Shunche, obeying the will of Heaven, ascended the throne ; 
having ascertained that the.decree of Te, no longer favouring 
the Ming dynasty, had regarded with complacency the Tartar 
race." Ip the 52nd section, page 29, the emperor is addressed 
saying, " looking up with veneration to the glorious canopy 
of Heaven, remember that your holding the sceptre depends 
on the protection of Te." 

Prefixed ^o the jffl ^ Yew heo is a historical poem, 
in which the writer, speaking of the present dynasty, says, 
" The mind of Te surveyed the glories of the Tartar dynas- 
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ty, and raised T'hecn-miug to the thionc, who after reigning 
eleven years reverted to the pahice of Tc." 

In a work entitled ^ ^ ^ Klith wiih t'hunrf, sect. 98, 
we have a similar expression asc^ribcd to the first emperor 
of the Ming" dynasty: "Day and ni^ht I think upon the 
trust rejjosed in me by Shan^-te.** 

So also in the Collection of Imperial Essays above referred 
fo, Shun-che the first emperor of the present dynasty S|)eak8 
of " carrying out the bnsiiiiJss entrusted to him by Te." 

The above pas3a;yes are 8uffici»?nt to prove that the Chinese 
throu2:hout all aijes fiave considered that tlie settlement of 
the empire, with the riu^e and fall of d} nasties, is entirely 
subj.'Ct to tlie controul of Shani^-te, Te, or T'hefn, by whose 
decree em|Htrors arr rais^-d up or set aside ; while their rule is 
perpetuated or cut off, according to his will. In all this we 

have no reference made to nny being called i{Ip Shin, who 
thus disposes of the fate of empires. If Te were merely the 
title of the Supreme Beinir \v» the estimation of the Chinese, 
and if Shin were ^tv\*\v\c for the cinss to whom Te belongs, 
in the sense of Divinities, if would be proper to use Shin for 
the chief (as well as for inferior individuals of the said class,) 
when sp^^aking of what sui:h chief of the class is and does ; 
and thus, we should certainly find the Chinrse using the 

term f|lp ^^ Shinmin^, wiih reference to the decrees or com- 
mands of God, as the Greeks and Latins did Theos or Deus; 
but the Chinese never have employed Shin in this way. from 
which we infer that they did not view it in the same light as 
the western Pagans did their ;reneric term for God, atid there- 
fore that the one is not equivalent to the other. In order to 

sh^-w that the power to -^ tning, dtcne or command, in re- 
spect to the highest tempi>ral interests of men i:' not predica- 
ble of Shin, Kt the word Shin be substituted for Te in any 
of the |»as5:aj:es wliich we have just quoted from the Chinese 
classics, and see if it would be aL(reeable to the usus hquen- 
di of the Chinese language : or. let other passages from 
equally respectable sources be brought forward, shewing 
that Shin alone thus disposes of the fates of nations and 

dynasties ; or let the identity of jfl^ ^ Shin ming, the 

decree of Shin, with ^^ T'hecn ming, the decree of 

Heaven, be established. But until these thinijs can! be done, 
we must demur to the conclusion ihat Shin is equivalent to 
Theos, in the ^ense of the hi<jh<st as well as the lowest divi- 
nity. In every language with which we are acquainted, the • 
name of t.he whole class of divinities can be used for the chief 
divinity ; if a term be brought forward assuming to be the 
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name of the whole class of dmniiias in anv languafe, which 
cannot ac^ordin^ to the usus loquendi of that language be 
used alone for the chief divinity, in speaking of what bts is 
and does, it is prtsiinvptive evidence that the true nieauitii{ 
of thB term has been mistaken ; and though the chief divinity 
may be desciib^d by the term in question, yet if the said term 
cannot be used iiitorchangtsabiy for that chief divinity, then 
we are to pre^iume that tlie sense to be put U|H>n the term, 
when used in describin<; the Supreme, is not divinity, but 
superhuman bein?, invisible intellisrence, spiritual existence, 
or sucli like. Shin cannot be used in the stead of T'lieen or 
Te, when speaking of the divine -tkcrees ; therefore, Shin 
cannot be used interchan<;eahly with a ti^rm expressive of 
the Supreme Beini; in the estimation of the Chinese ; and 
hence we conclude that Siiin is not generic for Crod in 
their language. 

V. Superintending Providence is ascribed to Te or Shang-te. 

That a general Providence is ascribed to Te will appear 
from the following. 

In the Shoo^kinijr, 5th book, 3d section. Chow-kurig oh* 
serves, " I have heard it said, that Shang.te leads men on by 
gentle methrnls, but the ruler of H^a would not yield to a 
mild influence, and wheu Te sent down his inflictions to 
make known his will to this^tyrant of Hea, he was not able 
* to profit by Te's (dispensations), but became excessively dis- 
solute^ imtil Heav(m at length refus«fd to lidten to him, and 
abrogating the ori<;inal decree in his favour, inflicted condign 
punishment upon him." ^ 

In the i£ ^ ChinLT-yn" section of the Book of Odes, it is 
said, that ** when j)eople are in jeopardy they look to Heaven, 
and find it dark and indistinct ; but when the retributions of 
providence have once been settled, every one is obliged to 
submit ; in these tliinirs we observe the doings of the Great 
S)iang-te. who does nothing out of hatred or ill-will." 

In the Shoo-kinp, book 4, section 11, "The fragrance of 
Wan-wang's virtue was perct^ived by Shansr-te, whereu()on 
Te approved, and Heaven fully authorized Wan-wang to 
make war on the Yin dynasty." 

In the^ ^ Hwang-e section of the Book of Odes, '< Ta 
is said to have regulated the mind of Wang-kMie. so that his 
virtuous nature beeame enlightened, and he was fit for ruling 
over this great country." 

In ^ ^ Mang-tsze, section 1, page 19, the para- 
phrast says, that '^ Shang-te confers on king* their honour- 
able stations, ami distingtiitfhes them above all others.^ 
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In the Shoo-kiit^r, book 6, section 1, Chaon-kung advises 
Ching-wansj. savins?, " Let your Mnji sty now connect and 
carry out the auilioriiy of Shan«r.it;, and subdue yourself in 
tliis central lund," intimating ibat the authority of kiiuss 
was derived from above, and lliat in the pro|ier exercise of it 
monarclis were but carrying out the authority of the Su- 
preme. 

In the saniQ work, book 3, sect. 1, Chin^-t'hang said, that 
<< he dreaded Shang-te, and seeing that the monarch of the 
Hea dynasty had been truilty of so many crimes, he did not 
dare to refuse lo correct him." 

In the same work, book 3, sect. 3, the inspection of things 
is said ^^ to rest with tiie mind of Te;'' who searches into 
and surveys the actions of men, rewarding or blaming them 
according to jtistice. 

In the "T^ 5^ Ta-ming section of the Book of Odt^, Wan* 
waiig is suid (o be *' cautious in the extreme, intelligently 
serving Te, and thus bringing u(K>n himself much happiness. 
Wlien he had to attack the Yin dynasty, whose nmhitudes 
were concrv^g-uted like the U'avcs of a forest, be was encoura* 
ged by the assurance that Shang-te would be with him, and 
raise his mind above hesitation.'' Upon which a commenta- 
tor remarks, '' When the tyrant came on with bis countless 
hosts, had Wan-waug cdmpared* the weak with the strong, 
and tl^e many with the few, his mind would certainly have 
been in doiibi; but at that time his mind was wholly set up- 
on carry inj out ^he inflictions of Heaven, and he felt as if 
Shaiig-te was renlly near him. Hence the poet says, 
Sliang-te is with you, and will raise your mind above hesi- 
tation." 

In the Shoo-king, book 4, section 6, " KwSn is said to 
have attempted to stem the overwhelming waters, and to 
have interfered with the five elements ; wherenf)on Te was 
moved with itidinnation, and withlntld from him the great 
plan ; which was afie<vvards conferred by Bteaven upon his 
•on." The para|»hrast says, that '* Kwaii's eflTorts tended to 
introduce disorder ipto the five elements of Shang.te, where- 
upon Te was displeased, and, as it were, withheld from him 
the great plan for regulating the empire." 

In the same work, book 5, section 7, Shang-te ia. jiaid to 
have '^sent down calamities on the Hia dynasty, whose 
sovereign was unable for a single day to urge himself oix in 
tha way marked out by Te." The Coinmentator says, that 
** in the seeing and hearing, the motion and rest of our every 
day pursLutft, all depends on Sliftng-te's leading out and 
drawipg on mankind." Another says, that ^^ in our daily 
avocations and common walk, there is something as it were 
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kadin<r on rlie intelligence of the nirnd, so thai the mogt stti- 
|>id individual, in every thouj^tit. i« invariably led un by Te, 
who is everywhere present. Men should therefore indefa- 
tiiably follow o!ii the divin*^ rule of rii^ht, and the virtuous 
n<ature ronf^rred by the decree of iTeaven would be certainly 
apjiareut." 

In tlie '^ B^Ta-minsr section of the Book of Odes, speak- 
ing of Wan-waii^'s diligently serving Shani^-te, a commen- 
tator says, that *' Wan-wang felt as if he was all day long in 
the presence of Sliang.te." 

In the Le-ke, vol. 4, pa j:e 26, Wao-wang said, that he had 
been dreaming that Te had be«low<jd upon him 90 years of 
life And in another place, Shaii>>te is said to have confer- 



red on ^ ^ Mew-kung nine years more of life. 

In the Oollr^ction of Iui|)erial E^ssays, section 24, paje 7, 
the royal jwut asks, " on whom do we rely for the staff of 
life but Te ?" In the 8'')th section, page 2l8t, we read of the 
fjFOodness of Te, who delights in fostering human life ; and 
in the 88th section, 9(h pa«re, it is said, *' that to preserve hu- 
man life is really the attribute of Te.'* 

In all the above quotations, there is not the sliixbtest refer- 
ence to Te or Shang-te's acting under the authority of ano- 
ther, while the passaijes adduced mostly refer to those gene- 
ral and important a{Ii\irs, which res|>ect monarchs or the 
world at large, in maOaji^innr which we do not find the Shins, 
as such, enuajed. The Greeks had their Theoi, who severally 
presidt-.d over different parts of the universe, and yei it was 
proper in the Greek lant^uage to sp^^ak of ho Theos as taking 
the (general superintendence of ihe whole. If the Shins 
niiantGods in Chinese, as the Th-^oi did in the Greek, then it 
would be proper to speak of the one individual called Shin 
as takinor the general charge of human affairs ;but we do not 
find the Cliins»se ppeak of Shin's conffMrinir on rulers the 
most honourable stations, nor of kin.:s carrying "out the 
authority of Shin, nor of the emperor being called . the chief 
son of Shin, nor of the actions of monarchs being exposed 
to the minute inspection o\ Shin's mind. 

Tlie generic wofd for God, in all languages with which we 
are acquainted, is used to desii^nate the One Beins: who is sup- 
posed to exercise the general superintendence of Providence ; 
but the word Shin is not so employed by the Chinese ; we 
may. argue, therefore, from a comparison with other lan- 
guages, that it is not the generic word for God, and that when 
it is. employed with refer(.nce to certain individuals having 
chartre over diff* rent dr| artments of ihis lower world, it can- 
not be taken indie sense of God. but in that of spirit, or 
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spiritual beings, who ar« as little regarded as Gods, as the 
ansrels were, accordin,( to thi Jewish and Arabian writers. 

yi. Divine acts and attributes are ascribed to Te or 
Shanj^-te; 

In the ^^^HwaB<r-e section of the Book of Odes, we 
read, ** How majestic is Shan^-te ; looUing down on this 
lower world, how glorioiis^ly does he shine! Cistint^ his 
glance arund on all quarters, he seeks the peaceful seUlrt- 
ment of the people :" whioh is thus enlara^ed o^i by the 
paraphrast, "That majestic one, Shani^-te, although lofty 
and exalted, and dwjllinijon hi^h, yet condescends to regard 
this lower world, and gloriously displays his bright designs. 
His purpose in survey in i^ tlie four quarters of the world is 
Don<5 other than to seek thi^ peaceful settlement of th<j people, 
so that no one individual m ly be deprived of that which may 
promote his lifi and growth." % 

In the Shoo-king, ist hook, 2d section, the paraphrast 
speaks of Sf)ang-te as '*ihi hi^rh imporial one, the most 
honomable and witliout compare." 

In the ^ T'hang sction of tin; IJook of Odes, the poet 
exdaims, 'the vast and subii.n ; Shang-te is the governor 
aniojig the nati<»ns." 

In the ^^ Yih Hf^ction of the Book of Diagram^, kings are 
said to woi&hip T.\ while the paiciplnast says, that with 
retrard to kiuL'S, Snani;-ie is above them, and all kings are 
subject to him. 

' In the Collection of the Inijierial Odes, 9th sec/.; 6th patje, 
the writer says " VVi5 reveiejice Shang-te, because he widely 
overspreads all resrions." 

In the glj ^ 5E ^ ^ TstM^n ban wang mantj clmen, 
the writer spejiks or ' being able to satisfy the mind of 
Shang-te ;" which M? rrit^oti renders in his Di(;tionary. Part 
1, vol. 1, pane 329. "the mind of the Supreme (Divine) Ruler.'» 

Inthe^£p5 SaM«i-min section of the Book of Odes, we 
have a reference to K'-ang yuen, who is supposed to have 
conceived in a miraculous manner, by ' treading in the im- 
printed footsteps of Te," which Morrison renders in his Dic- 
tionary, Part I, vol. 1, page 495. " the footstep of the Supreme 
Sovereign." In -the same section we read of ' Sliang-te's 
granting repose :" which Morrison, iti the same page, renders, 
" Does not the Supreme Sovereign grant repose ?" 

Morrison, in his Dictionary, Part I, vol. 1, page 675, says, 
that Te or Shang-te is expressive of the Most High God ;" 
and quotes a passage from the same section of the Book of 
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Odes, with rei^mrd to Keang yucn, saying that " Te (the Mart 
High) was h«;r defence." 

In the^^ ^ ^ I/wshen-tang Collection of Essays, sect. 
9, Ynng-chiii'4 says, " It is Shnnjf-te alone who rei^ajde with 
kindness our country." In ilie Sth section he savt*, " I con- 
ceive that Shang-te has favourably regarded our dynasty." 

In the writings of the poet Soo, we have an ode referring 
to a spot of forbidden grotnid. which runs thus : " Te dwells 
in this place ; he has fenr.od in his altar hero ; there are 
Shins guarding it ; and To has ordered the lower |>eople on 
no account to breulc up rhis i^round. But Te does not 
speak ; he manifests his will by the thunder and the storm ; 
if (leople can be aroused by this means, haply Te will forgive 
them : Te is distant atui uiiAUown, who dares to approach 
towards him ? When T:i is displeased, unusual thins(e occur, 
and the trround imd^nicaiii is shiiken, in order to forewarn 
the people," 

In the ^ ^ Hwani^-e section of the Book of Odes, Te is 
represented as .iddressing Wan-wang, uri^ing him not to pick 
and choose with selfish motives, but to advance towards the 
shore (of perf^^ct virtue.) Te is then said to have further ad- 
dressed VVfU»wang, saying, "I have well conoid -red your 
intelligent virtue, that you follow out the laws of Te :• there- 
fore i, Te. direct you, Wan-wanti, to move to the attack of 
your adversnry." In this passatre we have an express 
reference to the distinct personality of Te, in his being said 
directly to ad'lress Wan-wan.{, and in his making use of the 
personal prononn. which shews that the Chinese considered 
him in the li^^lit of a separate being. 

In the 5C 5E Wan-wang section of the same book, Chow- 
kung said, *' Behold Wan-wang in the realms above ; how 
brightly does he shine in heaven ! Behold Wan-wang is 
there, ascending and descending in the presence of Te." 
The Commentator says, that ** Wan-wang was at that time 

dead, while his f|^ shin (spirit) was in the realras above, 
shining brightly in heaven ; .and argues, that if his spirit 
was in heaven, ascending and descending in the presence of 
Shang-te, his descendants would certainly participate in 

* Morrison, in his Dictionary, Part 1, vol. 1, pag-^ 236, has thtis 
rendered the above sentence, ** The Majesty (of Heaven) said to 
Win-wang, I remember with complacency thy goodness'; thou hast 
obeyed the laws of the (Divine) Majesty." From which we perceive 
that Morrison considered the word Te as including in itself the ideas 
of celestial Majesty and Divinity, and thus equivalent to the phrase 
Supreme Being, as used by western writers. 
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the influence of hw virtue, and maintain their rule over, 
the empire." Choo-foo-tsze, alhiding to this passage, argues, 
that if Wan-wang were in the presence of Te. it would 
appear that Sbang-te really did exist, but it would not do to 
li'<en him to the images which the m-n of this world set up 
in their tt^mples. (8^ie his works, section 51. page 43.) And 
a' commentator on this passage says, " Heaven ia exalted 
on high, and the spirit of Wan-wang is also on high : Te is 
the Lord and Governor of Heaven, and Wan-waiig's spirit 
ascends and descends in the presence of Te." From which 
we may perceive, that the Chinese regarded Te as a real be- 
ing, existing as Heaven, or the Divinity, while the Shin of 
Wan-wang is nothing more than his spirit perpetually wait- 
ing in the presence ef the Supreme. Shin here cannot be 
taken in the abstract sense of Wan-uang's divinity, because 
an abstract quality cannot ascend or descend in the pre- 
sence of another. ' 

In the Sboo-king, 3d book, 12th section, the Emperor 
Kaou-tsung said, that'* he dreamed that Te conferred on him 
an excellent assistant, who should speak for him." One of 
the Commentators says, that ' Heaven conferred this assis- 
tant on the monarch f and Choo^-foo-tsze, in his works, sect. 
34, page 8, says that ^* according to tliis, there mqst really 

be a ^ '^T'heen te, who addressed himself to Kaou-tsunir, 
saying, 1 bestow on you an excellent assistant. Men in the 
present day, explain this Te as simply meaning the Lord 
and Governor of all things, saying of him that he has no form, 
which I fear will not suit : but to refor this being to (the 

idol of the Taouists called) 3E ^ i^C W X^^^^ hwang tate, 
will also, I apprehend, not do. After all how are we to ex- 
plain this ?" the disciples of the philosopher were none of 
them able to return an answer. 

From this it would appear, that Choo-foo-tsze and his 
scholars did not know exactly how to express themselves on 
this subject ; they thought that there must be a person who 
thus addressed Kaou-tsung ; and to say that he was entirely 
without form or figure would hardly suit, because Kaou-tsung 
must have seen or heard something, or in his dream supposed 
that some being addressed him ; hence t(iere must have been 
an embodying of some kind in the apprehension of the 
monarch. And yet to liken him to the images represented 
in the* temples of the Taoii sect, would be still further from 
the mark. The philosopher therefore, with his disciples, 
seem to have been equally at a loss how to represent this 
being. 

The word Te here is translated " God" in Morrison's 

. G 
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Dictionary, Part I, vol. I, pas^e 863, thus ; " God gave bim 
a virtuoun assistant,'' 8hewin<{, that in the apprehension of 
Dr. Morrison, ''God'' was the proper rendering to be f^iven 
to Te in this passage. We conceive also, that in all the 
passages above quoted, Te must be translated God, in order 
to exptess the views of the Chinese writers. In the passage 
regarding Wan-wang, the whole strain of the author would 
leads us to conclude, that he viewed Te (God) as sitting 
upon his throne, and the spirit of Wan- wan^ as waiting in 
his presence, like an attendant, though shining gloriously. 
(8ee2Chron. 18:18.) In this connection it is evident that 
ohin belonged to Wan-wang (not in the sense of God, or 
divinity, but in that of spirit ;) the subject discussed in this part 
of the works of Choo-foo-tsze i?, whether or not the finer and 
grosser parts of the human soul scatter at death ; where* 
upon this passage from the Shoo-king is quoted and com- 
mented on ; we must therefore conclude that the ftp Shin 
of Wan-wang referred to his human soul, which separating 
from his body at death, ascended up on high, to wait in the 

Eresence of Te, from whom he derived all his honour and 
appiness. When men died among the Romans, they were 
said to pervenissead deos ; and the expressions employed by 
Chinese authors are somewhat similar. 

In the poems of Soo, sect. 25, we have a reference to an 
emperor, who at his death was supposed ^* to mount the fleecy 
clouds, and soar away with the host of Tes." In the Imperial 
Essays, sect. 13. a man's spirit, at death, is said ^Ho mount on 
high, and wait on the celestial Te :" while the death of Yu 
is described as " a rambling in the region of Te." It will be 
seen, therefore, that Te in these passages represents the being 
or beings to whom the departed good return, as Deus or Dii 
did among the Romans. 

We have above shewn that the Chinese ascribe certain 
Divine aets and attributes to Te, who is and does the things 
refered to. These acts and attributes are by Grecian writers 
ascribed to Theos. We therefore conclude that Te is equi- 
valent to TheoSy as far as the views of the Chinese and the 
Greeks coincided. If Shin were the proper rendering of 
Theos^ as we contend that Te is, then the word Shin might 
be substituted for Te in these and similar passages, and Shin 
might be spoken of as being and doing what Te is said 
to ^.and do. But the tisus loquendi of the Chinese would 
not adinit of such an application of the term. Chinese wri- 
ters do not speak of a mere Shin or spirit, who is and does 
what Te is and does, nor what Theos among the Greeks is 
said to be and to do : consequently Shin is not equvalent to 
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Thfios as Tc is. Let us now take some c^ the above-men- 
tioned acts and attributes, and see if the genius of the Chi- 
nese language will admit of their application to Shin. Thus 
if we were to say, " How Majestic i'* Shin, how gloriously 
he shines ! looking down on this lower world, he surveys 
the four quarters, in order to seek the peaceful settle- 
ment of the people !*' no Chinese would admit the pro- 
priety of the expression : nor would they say. " the vast and 
sublime Shin is the governor amongr the nations :" nor is it 
usual with them to say, that *' Shin is above all kings, 
and that sovereigns are beneath his sway.'' It is never 
said that Shin^'sont down ihe virtuous medium on man- 
kind," nor that Shin " reg:ulated the mind of an emperor," 
to act accordiiit? to his will. 

But with regard to all thesf^ acts and attributes, it would 
be proper in the Greek language to use Theos alone, with- 
out reference to any other being who is the Theos doing 
these things ; but it would b^. improper in Chinese to apply 
them in the same way to any mere Shin or spirit. It appears 
then that Shin is not equivalent to T/ieos^ and unfit to ex- 
press the idea conveyed by that word. 

We may here observe, that the ascription of the above acts 
and attributes to Te or Shaiig-te, shews tliat the Chinese 
considered him as a being, high and lifted up, shining glori- 
ously, surveying; this lower world, regarding the interests of 
mankind, takiii<^ account of human actions, considering the 
virtue of some, forbidding the irreverent approaches of others ; 
desi<^ning, determining, i;ovo-rning, overspreading, approving, 
or disapproving, possessing a mind, leaving the mark of his 
footsteps^ complacently accepting sacrifice, commanding, for- 
biddin.j, speaking directly to one, and using tlie personal 
pronoun in so doing, manifesting his will by the thunder and 
the storm, surrounded by the spirits of the crood as his at- 
tendants, and api^earing in dreams and visions ; all of these 
acts bespeaking personal individuality and distinct existence. 
We argue therefore that they looked upon Te as a being, and 
as the s^reatest of beings with which they wtre acquainted. 
We shall see, in the further prosecution of our enquiry, that 
the word Te is used of other spiritual beings honoured with 
religious worship, hence we conceive that it is employed ge- 
nerically for God in the Chinese language. 

TIL Sacrifices and worship of the highest kind are paid 
to Te or Shang-te, as well as to other beings called Te. 

The highest sacrifice which the Chinese have been accus- 
tomed to offer, from of old to th» present time, is the ^ 
keaou, or *' border sacrifice," bo called from its having been 
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presented at tiie border of the city or country. It has been 
denominated by E!!(iro|ienn writers, the celestial sacrifice, oa 
account of the object to which it was presented ; and the 
auh tUo sncrifice, b'^cause it was presented in ihe open air. 

In the Q^ i 19 ^ Koo wftn mei tseuen, sect, 79, pa«{e 
2, we read, that, ^' of the various kinds of ceremonies (both 
religious and civil) there is none to be put before sacrifice, 
and of sacrifices there are none moro iiniiortant than those 
offered j,o Heaven." 

In the Book of Rites, vol. 5, pa^o 21, it is said, thai '<to 

sacrifice to Te at the $p keaou, border of the country, is the 
extreme of respect.'* 
In the same work, vol. 4, pa-je 51, men are said to " off^r 

the ^ keaon, border sacrifice to Te, in ordor to show th^ 
fixedness of the thron*. of Heaven." 

Formerly the border sacrifice was offered to the Five 
Tea as well as to Shang-te, or Te, but since the year 
A. D. 186.), it has been confined to the latter, for state rea- 
sons, as we shall prertently show. In the present day, the 
S7ib dio sacrifice is offered to Siiang-te or Te, as the princi- 
r)al Bein^, while the Imperial ancestors are associated with 
him as secondaries. <^The state worship of the present duy, 
id divided int'> three classes ; first, the Ta sze, or ^roat 
sacrifice's ; secondly, the Chung-sze, or medium sacrifices ; 
and lastly, the Seaou-sze, or lesser sacrifices.'^ At the 
great sacrifices offered by the rulers of the present dynasty, 
at the period of the winter solstice, an altar is erected at the 
soutliern side of the capital, of around form, three stori^'S 
high, the top of which, or ihe principal place of honour, is in- 
tended for the shrine of Shani^-te, or Te ; having the shrines 
of the Imperial ancestors arranc^ed on the right and left hand; 
while those of the attendant Shins, such as the spirits pre- 
siding over the sun, moon, and stars, clouds, wind and rain, 
are placed on the second story, and arc honoured with medi- 
um sacrifices. When the sacrifice is to take place, the 
shrine of Shang-te is escorted to the high altar, and while 
the fumes of incense are ascending, the emperor greets the 
approach (tf the Shin or spirit of Te, after whicli he ascends 
the steps and in the presence of Shang-te, and of the Imperi- 
al ancestors, offers incense with three kneeiinirs and nine 
prostrations ; this done, he goes towards the shrine of the 
Imperial ancestors, arranged on each side of the liigh altar, 
and offers incense, with three kneelini^s and nine prostra- 
tions. The same ceremonies are gone through with regard 
to the.offcrings, which are first presented before the shrine of 
Shang-te^ and then before those dedicated to the Imperial an- 
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cesiors. When the servi''^ is completed, tlie spirit of Te is 
escorted on its departure by music, and the shrine conducted 
to the temple, .where it is deposited as b -fore. (See the 37th 
section of the Ta tsing hwuy teen.) 

The various ranks of officers are then led up to the shrines 
on the second story of the altar balo igini^ to the TUicen 
Shin, spirits of heaven, and Te k'he, spirits of earih, who 
are called the attendant spirits, and after having presented 
incense and offerings they retire. It is worthy of observa- 
tion that tlie offerinijs at the shrines of Te, and the Imperial 
ancestors, are the most numerous and splendid : t!iat the 
prostrations are ma^le by the Einjieror in person, and that the 
Emperor in addressing' those objects of his adoration calls 
himself servant and descendant. The beings whose shrines 
are elevated on thv5 hi :(i I alt iir {ire T<5 or Sliang-te, and the 
Imperial ancestors, who are all reijardod in the light of Tes. 
^If it be olyecied that the dignity of Te or Shang-te is thereby 
lowered by beiu;^ regarded as only on a level with the Impe- 
rial progenitors, we have only to reply, that the Cbineic are 
in the habit of elivating their emperors during their life-time, 
and much more after their death, to the rank of Gods, and 
hence the ns-'oci'itions above referred to.) When, however, 
they have to worship thise who are merely Shins, or spirits, 
they employ a very inferior round of ceremonies. 

In the description of tha^e s^^r vices, as recorded in the state 
ritual, whatever res|)ect3 Te or Shang-te, with the Imperial 
ancestors, who are also Tes, such as their names and titles, 
their shrines, the sacrifices presented, and the prayers offered, 
with their Shins or s|>iritsthat come and go, approve or accept 
of the sacrifice, all thjseare raised three characters above the 
line, which is the Chinese method of testifying the honour 
in which the person spoken of is held, and resembles in some 
measure our mode of putting words in full capitals. 
Those thinofs, however, which res|3ect the Emperor himself, 
his name and title, palace, &rc. are raised only two characters 
above the line, which is similar to our firactice of printing 
things in small capitals. In this rank the attendant Shins, 

or spirits, called the ^ ^ t'heen shin, spirits of heaven, 

and the jj^ |{^ te k'he, spirits of earth, who are supposed to 
preside over the winds, clouds and rain, with the^hiHs and 
rivers, are placed, and are thus considered as on a level 
with the emperor, (See the 38th and 39th section of the Im- 
perial ritual.) 

Besides the ^ keaou, border sacrificje, a j^ ' luy, corres- 
ponding sacrifice is offered, when the emperor has occasion to 
make an announcoment to Te or Shang-te at any other 
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period rhan the wiiitfr solstice. The first reference (o this 
service is in the second sc^ction of the S!ioo-kin.r, where 
Shiin oti ascendini^ the ihrone is said to hav& "ofTored the 
correspondin;! sar.rifice to Shansf-te, after which he presented 
an oflTcriiirr to the six honoured objects, looked in his wor- 
ship towards the hilU and rivers, and universally included 
the host of Shins.'' One of the commentators says, that the 
corres|x>ndin':; sacrifice was offerod to Heaven ; and the para- 
phrast says that the beinsr contemplated in the service was 
that High Im|)erial One, Shang-te, the most honourable and 
without compare. The six honoured objects were the four 
seasons, heat and cold, the sun, moon, and stars, with drought 
and inundation. The hills and rivers were the famous 
hills and great rivers of the empire ; and the host of Shiae 
were the (spirits presiding over) mounds and banks, with the 
(manes of) ancient sages, &c. The paraphraat calls them 

TV ^ jin kwei, the manes of men. Morrison in his Dic- 
tionary,* Part I, vol. I, page 804, has given a translation of 

the above passage, in which he says, that " the jfl^ Shins 
or gods in this passage, denote a sort of spirits, Itke the 
Roman genii, or Greek demons." 

There was also a sacrifice called the ^ ^ Pan-tsae, 
burnt offering, which in the Le-ke, vol. 8, page 28, is said to 
be offered on the great altar, to Heaven alone. In the 
Chow-le, vol. 6, page 59, this burnt offering is said to be 
presented to Shang-te. 

Another sacrifice is called the"7^J3gTa-leu, great offering, 
wiiich in the Chow-le, section 2, pai^e 33, the king is said to 
present to Shang-te, on the round hillock, where the border 
sacrifice was offered; the Commentator says, that the great 
offering was an unusual sacrifice presentf^d to Hiaven, when 
the nation was involved in calamiiy, and there was especial 
need of such service; he adds that it was peculiar to Shang-te. 

When Keang-y,uen, the lady already referred to in the ^T^ 

P5 Sang-min section of the Book of Odes, presented sacrift- 
QtiS to Shang-te, and was accepted by him, a commentator 
remarks, that " there was no visible object contemplated, 
but it was offered up to the Lord and Governor of high 
Heaven. *'* Choo-foo- tsze, in his writings, says, that Shangr. 
te is not to be confounded with the imjiges invented by the 
Taou sect. 

* It 8 observable that tlie Coafuciaiis never mude any image or 
representation of Shang-te, and it was left for the Taouists to repre- 

sent their ^ M f^ Yuh hwang Shaug-te under the hurnaa 
form. 
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To recur again to the various kinds of services mentioned^ 

above, we may observe, that the^pkeaou, border sacrifice, 

' the^Mluy, corresponding sacrifice^ the j^^ fan tsae, burnt 

offering, and the ^fC WK ^^ ^®"j great offering, were all consi- 
dered as |ieculiar*to Heaveo, Shang-te or Te ; and were 
• offered to him, not ip his capacity of a Shin, or spiritual be- 
ing, but in respect to his bein? 5^ t'heen, the Supreme Divi- 
nity, in the estimation of the Oliinese. The Imperial ances- 
tors also were associated in the sacrifice, only on tlie ground 
of their being Tes, and not Shins. The directors of the 
sun, moon, and stars, with the clouds, winds, and rain, who 
were mere Shins, were ranked among the attendant spirits 
on a lower story of the altar, and received a little subordi- 
nate homage from the officers, when the sacrifice to Te was 
concluded ; but the principal being or beings sacrificed to, 
and the beings for whose honour the whole service was espe- 
cially intended, was Te, or Shang-te, and the Tes of the 
Imperial house. 

On occasion of these solemnities a part of t!)e service was 
performed for the honour of certain separate brings called 
T'heen-shin, and Te-k'he, bur ihn principal sacrifice was by 
no means intended for them, and the homage paid to them 
was only of a subordinate and inferior kind. The Shins 
therefore, as such, are not honoured with the highest act of 
worship, and that highest act of worship is accorded to 
Shang-te or tlie Tes of the Impericil house. 

VIIL Shin is viewed as an adjunct of, or something belong- 
ing to, Te or Shang-te, when the principal sacrifice is offered. 

In the ^^ Sang-min section of the Book of Odes, 
Shang-te when sacrificed to is said to smell a sweet savour ; 
upon which the paraphrast remarks, that " Shang-te's Shin, 
or spirit, approvingly comes down to enjoy it." 

In the ritual of the present dynasty, extracted from the 

^ '^ # ^ Ta tsing hwuy teen, the Shin of Te, or the 
Shin of Shang-te comes down when the music is played up, 
and the incense offered^ at the border sacrifice; his Shin or 
spirit is also said to retire when the sacrifice is concluded. 
At the services performed in honour of the earth, imperial 

earth is said to have a fjjl^k'he, (called also a Shin,) or spirit, 
which is greeted and escorted on its approach and de- 
parture as above. At the sacrifice oflTered to the Imperial 
ancestors, their Shins or spirits, are met on their approach, 
and escorted on their departure, as on the occasions above 
alluded to. All of the above Shins are in the Chinese ritu- 
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al, elevated rhree characters above the line, or printed m full 
capitals, in consequence of the rank of the bein^ to whom 
they are supposed to belonf^, which is thought to be 8U|ierior 
to that of the emperor.* We read also in the same ritual of 

the Shins or spirits of the ^ f^ Shay-tseth, tutelary spirits 
of the land and <;rain. which are met and escorted in the 
same manner as before, only in thsir case the Sliins or spirits 
beloricrinz to them are elevated only two characters above the 
line, or printed in small capitals. The sun and moon are also 
said to have their Sliins, which are met and escorted with 
secondary honours. In like manner, the kin^^s of former 
dynasties, Confucius. &c. have their Shins, which are all 
put on a par with those JMst mentioned. There are likewise 
the Shins, or spirits, of the inventor of husbandry, and the 
inventor of the silk-ctiUivation, which come and go in like 

manner. In the ritual ior ilic worship of the ^ f^ t'heen 
shins, spirits who preside over the clouds, rain, wind, and 
thunder, their spirits are met and escorted with serondary 
honours, as the spirits of the other beings associated in the ser* 
vice. In this case the word Shin is employed for a number 
of separate and distinct incorporeal beings, and for the spirits 
or intelligent part of those beings. In both instances however, 
it is fully representi^d in English by our word spirit, which 
means both an inunaterial intellii^eut beinj^, and the spiritual 
enerj^ies of an iniellioent and immaterial being. 

Further, s{)eaking of the^ jf[^ le k'he, or the spirits presU 

ding over various mountaiits and rivers, we read of the f(|^ 
k'he, spirits of thuse beings Likewise in the sacrifices offered 

to the mountains, we read of the jj{^ shin, spirits of those 
mountains, whicti approach and recede at the time of sacri- 

M* ■■ !■ -r - - - — " — - - - I „|, - . ^^-.— . _. 

* It is observable that when the combined phrase ^ff jflf Te shin, 
the spirit of Te, occurs in the ritual of the present dynasty, the cha- 
racter '^ Te is always raised above jplp Shin, shewing that the Te 
is the most important word of the two, and that the Shin, or spirit, 
belongs to Te. In another combined phrase , occurring in the same 

ritual, viz. ip^ jQl Shin wei, the shrine of the spirit, "- spirit** is 
raised above ^' shrine,*' shewing that '^ spirit** is the most important 
word of the two, and that the *^ shrine** belongs to it. Should any 
object, that Shin, or spirit, in the case just cited, being raised three 
characters above the line, shews that it is equally dignified with Te, 
which is thus raised ; we reply, that it is «aly when the spirit be* 
lbng9 to Te that it is thus elevated ; but when the spirit or spiritual 
shrine is applied to any other being, it then sinks lower in the scale of 
distinction, according to the rank of the being to whom it belongs. 
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fice. Su of the Shin or spirit who presides over the yenr, 
Hirho is met and. escorted as the others. All the abo\re 
Shins are elevated two characters above the line, atid put on 
a level with the Emperor. 

Among the sacrifices of the third elass, we meet with the 
presiding spirit over the north star, and iSre, who have Shins 
like the others ; the spirits presiding over the land and grain, 
and the spiritual guardians of the several cities, have 
also their Snins. Likewise Kwan-te, the god of war, a dei- 
ty of recent creation, has his Shin, which is met and escorted 
at the period of sacrifice, in the same way as the others ; all 
the Shins belonging to the persons worshipped under this, 
head, are raised only one character above the line ; from all 
which we perceive, that the Shins or spirits of various indivii 
duals or objects, rise or fall, in the estimation of the Chinese, 
in proportion to the dignity of those to whom they belong. 
From the whole strain of the above ritual, we gather the idea 
that Shin is frequently said to belong to certain objects or 
beings, and thai it is high or low, sinierior or inferior, 
according to the object or being wiih which it is connected, 
and- in which it is inherent. Further, it wonhl appear, that 
the Chinese, in worshippinor, regtird {n-incipally the object or 
being worship()ed, and not the Shin which belongs to that 
being ; hence the worship is high or low, im{x>rtant or un- 
im)>ortaAt, according to the diirnity of the object or being 
worshipped. Thus the Shin oif Shan^-te or Te is greeted 
with the highest hoiKmrs, not because it is a Shin, but 
because it belongs to Shaog-te ; the Shins of tlie spirits 
^residing over the land and grain, are treated with secondary 
honours, because they belong to beings of a secondary class; 
in like manner, the Shin of the spirit presiding over fire is 
welcomed only with tertiary honours, because it belongs to 
a being still lower in rank than either of the former, in the 
estimation of the Chinese. Thus, the being contemplated in 
ilie service, whoever he be, is, to use a Chinese mode of 

expression formerly illustrated, the ]^ t'he, substance or 

essence, while the Shin is ths ^ yuug, use, or acting out 
of that being. Inasmuch, Uierefore, as tlie yung, or attribute 
rises or falls in proportion to the t'he, or substance, so does 
the Shin with regard to those to whom it belongs. If the 
substance be large, the attribute also is large, and if the sub- 
stance be small, the attribute is likewise small. 

This the Chinese illustrate by an umbrella, as compared 
with the canopy of heaven ; they are both coverings ; but as 
they differ in their substance, so also in their use ; where the 
substance is large it may cover a whole world, and where 

H 
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the enibstance is small it covers only a single individual : 
but whether the effects produced [ye large or small, they all 
depend on the source from which (hey emanate. Thus the 
Shin, when viewed as an adjunct of a being, is highly hon- 
oured, or treated with comparative neglect, not according u> 
its own inherent value, but according to the di^^nity of the 
being with whom it is connected : we have already set forth 
this idea, under the first S'*.ction of the present essay, when 

treating of Te being thej@<.'he, substance of Shin, and Shin 

the ^ yung, use of Te : the form^ r alluding to the original 
essence, and the latter to the acting out and display of the 
same. The word Shin, therefore, when considered as the 
adjunct of a being, is to be looked upon as dependent oti that 
being. Te, on the other baud, is an independent term, com- 
plete in itself, and is never used for the adjunct of a being ; 
but whether referring to the Su|>reme, or an inferior deity, it 
represents a separate and entire existence, possessing a Shin, 
which it embodies, and of whose bein^ it is the essence. 

Seeing then that the word Shin, in.thei instances above 
quoted, is to be taken as the adjunct of various persons or 
beings worshipped by the Chinese, it becomes im|K)rtant to 
ascertain its meaning in such connociion. It has been su<;« 
jested that Shin ouglit in these instances to be translated 
Divinity, and- that we must understand, " Te Shin" in the 
sense of" the divinity of the ruler :*' but the Chined ri* 
tual says, that the Shin of Te is gree ted on its approach, 
when the burnt sacrifice ascends, and is escorted on its re- 
turn, when the service is completed ; while the paraphrast 
on the Book of Odes, above quoted, says that the Shin of 
Shang-te approvingly comes down to enjoy the sacrifice. 
If the word Shin is to be translated divinity in the abstract, 
which' Webster says, means '' the state of being divine, deity, 
godhead, the nature or essence of God," we must understand 
that the state of being divine, or the deity, or godhead of 
Te or Shang-te approaches and recedes, on the occasion of 
the state sacrifices ; or that the nature and essence of God 
approvingly comes down and enjoys the service. But can 
motions and emotions be predicated of divinity, considered 
in the abstract ? what idea is to be attached to the phrase the 
nature or essence of God approaching or enjoying any thing ? 
what sense will these terras in such connection make ? 
On the other hand, supposing we translate Shin by spirit, the 
meaning will be ^clear, easy, and natural. When the burnt 
offering ascends, the spirit of Te approaches, and when the 
service is concluded, his spirit retires. So When tiie fra- 
grance ascends upward-^, the spirit of Shang-te perceives 
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and approved tha sKme. On askin;; the Chinese what they 
understand'bj thie Shinof Shang-te^ they invariably reply, that 

|liog, Sr his 5fS^ k'he, (both which terms in such 
connection'' niean spirit) : while they do not seem to have 
any idea of divinity in the abstract, as intended by the 

expression. Were they ask^d, whether by i^/^jS^ Te 

che Shin, the Shin of Te, we are to understand *^ J^ 

1^ Te che sino:, the nature of Te, or »^ ;^ ^ Te che t'he, 
the substance cff Te, they would assuredly reply in the neo-a^ 

tiye ; and tell us fuither, that Siiin is the ^ yung, acting out 
and not the ^g t'he, subsiauce or essence of Te. . And if a 
Chinese werci acquainted with the tlnglish language, as well 

as his own, he most certainly would not render 1[(^ Shin in 
this conuectiou, by anythin;^ that means nature or essence 
bijt l^y-somt^. term analoi^ous to our word spirit. Still further 
from their. thoughts would be the idea that it means anythintr 
like divinity here. In English we say, God is a spirit, and 
yet we talk of the spirit of God, or the spirit of one who is a 
spiritual boios^ ; so also the Chinese are accustomed to say 
that Te is a Shiu or spirit, and yet they speak of the Shin or 
spirit of Te; While, however^ we may lalk of the spirit of a 
spiritual being, coming and going, approving or enjoyiii<y 
anythinor. we could not with propriety ascribe motion or emo- 
tion to the divinity of a divine being, in the same way. The 
Holy Ghost is a diviiie person, and it is usual to speak of the 
divinity ofihe Holy Gliost ; but it would not be propef to 
talk of the divinity of the Holy Spirit coming or going, ap- 
proving or. enjoying anything. The Holy Spirit may be 
said to approach or be taken from us, hut not his divinity : 
the persons of the Sacred Three may be said to approve or 
disapprove of our services: but certainly not their divinity* 
an the other hand, it would, not be improper to speak of the 
spirit of the FatJtier or of the Son, approving or disapproving 
of our services ; or of the influences of the Holy Spirit draw- 
ing n«'ar or departing from us. 

But it is with reference to the Shin of Wan^wang, that we 
perceive more manifestly the real meaning of the term. In 
the Book of Odes, Wan-wang is said to be in the ri^alms 
above, shining brightly in Heaven, while he ascended and 
descended, in the presence of Te. Now the commentator 
telb us, that Wan-wang was dead at the time, and that his 
Shin was in the realms above, perjictually waiting in the 
presence of Te. Choo-foo-tsze, as we have seen, refers to 
this .circ untie tance, when treating of the soul of man. after 
deatb i by the. Shin of Wan-wang, therefore^, we must under- 
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•(and his diflemhodied spirit : it could not be bit god, for 
that, wlieilier before or after death, could not be bfanaelf ; at 
the writer says, *< Behold Wan-wang in (ho realnif above." 
Neither could it he hiii divinity, abetractedly considered ; for 
an abstract quality cannot be said to ascend and descend, nor 
to wait in the |»reseiicc of another. It must then hare been 
his spirit that was spoken of in the passage above quoted, as 
belonging to Wan-wang. In hke manner we must suppose, 
that the Shin of Te refers to the spirit, aud not to the divinity 
of Te. 

We may remark further, that the ritual above alluded to 
speaks of the Shins of the T'heen shins, as coming ainl 
goinif, in like manner as the Shin ofTe. If however, f as 
we have seen,) Shin, when spoketi of as the adjunct of a 
being, means the spirit of thitt being, then it follows, that the 
same word, when ut^sd with reference to an invisible and 

incorporeal being, must mean spirit likewise. The^||||l 
T'heen shin are sup^K)sed to he the directors of the winds. 
clouds, ice. such as the an^^els, or spiritual intelligences, <j0( 
whicii western writers havt; spoken : 6t something lite those 
ministerintf spirits, to which tlie Scriptures alkide. The 
Shins of tfiose T^h'een shins are the spirits, or spiritual en^r^ 
gics of those spiritual existence^ ; and thus the word Shin 
can be understood ill the double sense of ^ immaterial, in* 
telligent substances," and of tiie ** intelli^nt or energetic 
part " of those beings : in which we see how exactlv it 
corres{x>nds with the term spirit in our l4nt;uage. whirh 
means both a separate individual spiritual being, and nhe 
sphrit belonging to rhiti b- incV. Thns no alteration need bo 
made in the ronderin<^ of the term, whichever idea is intended, 
but spirit in either case will do. 

It will be evident from the alxive, that if there be a Shin 
or spirit belon^^ing to Te. tin n Te in tlie instance above rc»^ 
ferred to mxu^i be a real existence, a being possessing a spirit 
or spiritual euevoy, atid not a mere title, or name of ofiice. 
He exists, he acts, he has atiributes and adjuncts, and is 
tliereforea real beinjjr. lo the state rttnal above referred to, 
the principal being for whom the main act of worship is in- 
tended is Te or Shan>te ; while the Shin spoken of in the 
same connection is an adjunct of Te. Shin therefore, in the 
instance above refeired to, is not God, nor divinity ; while 
Te or Shang-te. associated with the Imperial ancestors who 
are Tes, constitute the Gods whom the Chinese su|iremiBly 
adore. Let it be remembered, also, what is the instance re* 
ferred to. - The emperor, who is the high priest of the nation, 
is offering up the celestial sacrifice to the Supreme objects 
of adoration, when in fact the principal act of the religion of 
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China is bcinsf perfornfied. If in this act« Shin is only re* 
ff^Mdcii as an adjunci of a t>^iiig. while otiiers who iioiisess 
these Shins are the beings worsbippcfi wiih the highest reve^- 
rence, it is plain, that the latier and not the former are to be 
rejorarded as Gods in the estimation of the worshippt^rs. When 
a being is spoken of as sacrificed to, who possesses an ad- 
junct, it is the being ami not the adjunct, who is the object of 
worship. This being is Te, or Shang-te, connected with the 
Imperial ancestors ; and at the period of the celestial sacri- 
fice, these are the principal objects of adoration ; they are 
adored by the hi^liest official character, their slirines are 
elevated pn the fiighest altar, the proslations made before them 
are the most humiliating, and theo(Terings presented to them 
the most costly. In all (hat is done on the solemn occasion, 
there is no reference to a separate and distinct bein^^ culled 
Shin, as the su^vrrme object of wuTship, while the mere 
spirits called T'heen Shins, are regarded with secondary 
honours, and only put on a level with the Emperor ; Shin 
18 therefore not equivalent lo God, in the estimation of the 
Chinese, whiU Te is. 

IX. Shan^-tr or Te is used for otiiers besides the Supreme. 
* From the quotations made from the Slioo-king and other 
classics, it would seem that Shang»te or Te, with reference to 
the invisible world, is usi^d for the Supreme Being, as far as 
the Chinese were aixpiaintad with him. If these terntewere 
employed in such acce|>tation alone, they would not be suited 
to our |>urpo^e, as we want to find, if possible, some teim that 
is applicable to the Supreme as well as inferior divinities, in 
llie estimation of the Chinese* in order that we may employ 
it gene-*ically for God. On further enquiry, we shall find tliat 
both Sliang-teand Te are thus used, by writers belonging to 
the various sects of reti^on in China. 

In tlie Ghuw-le, vol. 3. page 9, speaking of men's sacri- 
ficing to Shang-te, on occasion of great national cals^mities, 
the commentator saya, that /* ShHni;-te here refers to the 
five Tes, because when the people prayed for wind, and raiUj 
cc^ld or heat, it was more than what one -Te could have pro- 
cured for them, and therefore they prayed to the whole five." 

In the ^ ^ Heaou-king, sect. 6, page 2, we read that when 
Cbow-kung offered the border sacrifice toHcaven^ he honoured 
How-tseYh, his first anoestor, as the assistant in the sacri- 
fice ; and when he ofiered the ancestorial sacrifice to the 
Shang-tes, he honoured his immediate progenitor, Wan* 
wang, iifs associate in the sacrifice." Upon whk^h the com- 
mentator says, that '^ these Shang^tep were the five Tes of the 
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different quarter.^, whose names wervi Liii^.wi^i-<;ani;, &c." 

In tlh- Cliow-le, vol, 3, patrc 7, 8|>cukjn(r of tlio cerenoonieB 
off rod at the variolic sonsons, a coinnr)f*ntator remarlc8| that 
*^when the ancients went to welcome the approAchiui^ sea* 
sons, at the four horders of the country, they invited the five 
CclesridI Tes (which are 9Ui>|K>8ed to preside ovi^r the five ele-. 

menta) ; at which time the five ^ ^ jin te, Iiuman Tes, 

(Fnh-h.^ Shin-nun?, &c.) and the five ^ jj^ jin shin, hu- 
man spirits (Kow-mani|[f and such litce), were us^sociated in the 
sacrifice." These latter were looked upon as the hosts or 
entertuinjrs at the sacrificial feast, without whose hospitable 
attentions, the celestial Tes, it was thought, would have beea 
unwilling; to remain. . 

In the same work, vol. 3. pas^e 23, the kinj? is said to have 
^* put on certain robes of cereuioay, when he sacrificed to the 
Shan^*te of the glorious heavens, which >vcre also used when 
Siicrificing to the five Tfs." 

According to the ^ -{i^ ^ ]^ Kwang p6 wuh che, sect. 
38, when the Emperor sacrificedto the Shang-^ of the glo- 
rious heavens, he wore an azure robe ; when he sacrificed to 
the Shang-te of the eastern quarter, he wore a green robe ; 
jKrhen to the Shang-te of the southern quarter, he wore a red 
robe ; when to the Shang-tc of the middle region, he wore a 
yellow robe ; when, to the Shang-te of the westi^rn regkm, a 
white robe ; and when to the Shang-te of the northern re- 
gion, a black robe." From the above it would appear, that 
the Shanig-tes of the five quarters, which were probably the 
five Tes who presided over the elements, were looked upon 
as distinct from the Shang-te of the glorious heavens ; and 
yet they were severally called Shang-te. 

In the "^ ;^ 1^ ^ Koo wiin met tseuen,.Han-kaou-t80o 
is said to have met with four tempi ;s, each dedicated to 
a different Shang-te, who were the azure, white, r«d, and 
yellow Tes, to which he added a fifth, viz. the black Te. 

Visdelou remarks, that " to each of the five Tes, that were 
supposed to preside over the various quarters and seasons, 
the name of Shang-te was given, and various coloqrs as* 
signed them ; hence the Chinese talk of the gr^n, red, white, 
black, and yellow Shang-tes." 

In the Chow-le, vol. 1, page 33, the king, after sacrificing 
to Shang-te, is said to have looked towards the sun, and 
sacrificed to the five Tes, whose names are given by the 
^Commentator, a» Ling-weirgang, &c. 

Iti the same work, vol. 3, page 10, we have a dissertation 
rei^arding the five Tes. One says, that the five Tes were called 
Ling-wei-gang, with four others. (See a subsequent page.) 
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Another asserts, tlialthey were tl)e same as the five nncie.nt 
sovereigns, Puh-he, Shin-jiung, Hwang-te. Yaou, and Slum. 
A tl^ird asks, if the Pivs Tes be the same as the five ancient, 
sovereigns just mentioned, then before those sovcreij/ris exist- 
ed who managed the seasons ? Another thinks, that the five 

Tes were synonymous with [^ t'heen, Heaven, or the Divi- 
nity ; whih is a^rain controverted by one Ma, who ^ays, *• If 
you consider the five Tes as synonymous with Heaven, then 
why do you make five of them ? and why, after havin,( sacri- 
ficed to Slian^-te, did the king offer a separate sacrifice to tiie 
five Tes ?" In his opinion, *\ the five Tfes are the 8U|)erinten- 
dants of the five elements in Heaven, just as the five moun- 
tains are the guardians of the fivb re^^ioiis on earth. The 
five Tes are not to b^3 cousidertsd as separated from the region 
of heavep, and yet you cannot say, that they are the same 
as August Heaven ; jn.st as the fivo mountains cannot 
be considered as detached from the earth, and yet it would 
be improper to say, that they are synonymous with Im{)erial 
Earth." 

According to the resfulatio'is of the Chow dynasty, ** the 
ceremonies observed in sacrificini^ to the five Tes, wore the 
same as those observed in sacrifi^Jnr to Heaven, in order to 
denote their elevafion ; bur. th y dilTered in some respects 
from those presented to Hrtavsui. in order to murk the di«' 
tinction between ihom. Thus in sacrificing both to Heaven 
and the five Tes, crtain ceremonial robes were employed, in 
which respect, they were viewed as resembling each other ; 
• but tlie sacrifice lo IL^aven was offered at the round hillock, 
and that to tlio five Tes. at the various borders, in order to 
mark the difference between them." Thus it appears, that 
differences of opinion existed anion^ the commentators re- 
gatding these five Tes ; some |)lacing them too low, and 
considering them as synchronous with the five anci<?nt sove- 
reigns of Ciiina ; and others rankinsf them too high, and ac- 
counting them to be synonymous with Heaven; but these 
opinions, however, seem to give way before the presumption 
tliat they were the managers of the five elements, which ac- 
cords with the sentiments of Confucins and Kang-he, as we 
have already seen. Tliey must have been, therefore, in the^ 
estimation of the Chinese, real and distinct beings, both from 
their having been distinguished by separate names, (which 
Confucius asserts in. his Family Sayinijs), and from their 
having been distributed among the various seasons, appor- 
'' tioned to the several quarters of the heavens, and distin- 
guished by the five colours. They were also worship|)ed 
' at t4ie borders of the country in the open air, at differeMt 
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|ierio(lf of the year, and joined together in the services 
performed in the illustriona hall, when the Iiniicrial ances- 
tors were associated with them. They were even called 
Shaiig-tes, a name which is ^nerally appropriated to the 
Supremo in the estimation of the Chinese and the Emperor 
sacrificed to them in the same robes of ceremony, in which 
he presented otfcrin<;s to the Shang*te of the glorious 
heay<3ns ; from all whicli we conclude, that they were a 
class of beings, honoured with reliKious worship, and next 
only to the Supreme, according to Chinese ideas. 

In later times, the sacrifices to the five Tes havi; been omit- 
ted, on account of the propensity displayed by the Chinese 
to a4crtbe therule of ih^-difTsreut dynasties to (h: influence 
of the various metals, w!ii<*Ji were severally pre«iided over by 
the Tes of the five c(»loii<'i9: and thus supposing different 
metal?4 and colours to Ik^ iii the a<4c<$tidant, at certain fMriods, 
tiirbiih^iit and faclioiiit juirtions set up new tsinperors and 
dynasties, to the i^r'^u' prejudice of existing i^overnments ; 
hence the worship of lU'ifive Tes was put down for state 
reasons, and is not alluded to in the ritual of the present dy- 
nnstv. Sv^e a curious account of this theory in an essav by 
M ViHd'ilou, api^ended to De Quignes' Chon-kiug. That 
author ad^U, that " b.is ides the Supreme Shan^-te, who pro- 
sides over all heaven, there are other five Shan^-ted. who pre- 
side s«paraiely ov'&r the five reflriojs of heav<5n, the five sea- 
sons of the year, anti th-i five elonnntH ; thus dividing the bur- 
then of til"' Supreme Shang-t«. Th3se five Shang-tes are 

called ^ ffi* T'heen-tc, celestial Tes; and that they may 
not sink under the weight of theii res|X)QsibilitieS) the Chi- 
nese have i?iven them five ^"j^jin-te, human Tes as as- 
si^iants^ viz. five of the ancient emperors of China. To these 
five human Tes, they have assi'Tned five ministers or pre- 
fects. Tiie sacrifices to the five Shang-tes were scrupulously 
ofiered, and continued by all the dynasties, down to that of 
Mingi (A, D. 1369) but were then entirely suppressed." 

It is probably on this accomit, that in the collection of Odes 
and Essays published by the emperors, of the present dynas- 
ty, the ^ *^ Tsing te, Green Te, ihe^^Pih te. White 
Te, &c. are in no case capitalized : while an instance oc- 
curs in which the name of the Emperor is elevated two 
characters above tlie line, and that of one of the five Tes men*, 
tioned in the same sentence is not capitalized at all ; shear- 
ing that though the five Tes were anciently regarded as 
gods, yet the worship of -them having been discontinued for 
state reasons, they are now considered as inferior to the 
reigning Einperor. 
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The Taouist opinion of the Five Tes corresponds ia a 
groal-'aiea^tire wiih that of the Confucian school 

In the ^ j^ i^ ^ Kwan po wnh che, sect. 5, we have 
tlie names of the Five Tes as above tfiven^ ahd thjif reai- 
d nces described, while they are said to pfedfle Over the 
five elements. In the 12th section, they say, that the Five 
Tes appeared to Shnn^ and predicted the time of his ascent to 
Heaven : after which they came and escorted him in open 
day to the skies. Id a subsequent section, the Five Tea are 
represented as ascending their chariots, followed by a host of 
officers, who with themselves were subject to the authority of 

ft certain '^ ^ Ta Te, Great Te, who was as^in inferior 
to Laou-keun, the founder of the Taou sect. In the criim^ 
sentence, affairs are said to be all undt^ the cognizance of 

Shang.te, who dwells in the iff ]^ Te t'hini?, cotirt of the 
Supreme. In the 25th section, speaking of the human body, 
the navel is described as the pirot of the five viscera, in the 
midst of which the five Tes preside. In the same work the 
different Tes are spo'ceh of separatly, and various acts and 
attribates are ascribed to them. In tlie 25th sect, the and*- 

ent emperor )^ ^ Yen-tc is sai.l to be the |)resent W^ ^ 
Pi'h Th, of the northern region, and superintendeju. of aU the 
Kwei Shinf. throughout the world, lo the 38th sect, the 

\^K 'l^ fsth Te, Red Te, belonging to the southern quarter. 



,8 said to have had a daughter, who studied the principles of 
Taoti, that she mii^ht become a fairy. Her dwellinyf was on 
the top of a mulberry tree, where she made h rself a nest, 
Bometimes appearing as a white sparrow, and somitim's a^ 
a young female. The Red Te wished her to coin^ down, 
but ill vain. He then drove her out of her nest by means Of 

fire, when she flew up to heaven, and became a ^^te nyu, 
goddess. From \^hich we perceive that the Taouists con- 
sidered the five Tes, not only as actual beings, bnt as having 
children, which, however, they could not control : As was theJ 
ua^e also wHh the fwhled ?ods of Grecian mythology. 

Thfe Taouists n<*t only b«lieved in the Five Tes, spoken 
of by the ConftKiian sect, but in a variety of Tes, great and 
stnall, who must allbecoi^sideredin the light of gods, accord* 

ing to their creed. First they had their ^MlJL'^ Yuh 
fawang Shang-te, perfect imperial Shang-te, waom they cori- 
sidered as Supreme in Heaven and earth ; hi* title runs thus ; 
" the pefffectly imperial great celestial Te,.who at the ex* 
Irene beginning opened out heaven, and who has ever since 

ragulftted the vaitous kulpas, "^ ^ ban chin, posaddsing 

I 
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difinity, fjj^ ||f[ i^he taou, and einbodyinf reatoA, the most 
honourable in the glorious heavens/' (see the ^ ^pJC ^^ 
fjl San keaou iseuen slioo.) This 5S 'j^ Yfih-teis said in 
^1^® I>k JL iiS 2S ^ T'hae-sbang kan yin peen, to have 
•ssued his orders to ^ ^^ Henen t^, to take command of 

the 5C 1^ T'heen Shin, cele»tinl spirits, and 5^ ^ t'hpea 
tseang, celestial fi^eiierals, nnd to uo round and iii8|>ect all in 
heaven above and earth below, examining into the merits and 

demerits of men and |9 shin, spirits, and sending up a montlily 

report. When the fpfi shin, spirits, performed meritorious ac- 
tions, he was to re|)ort, but when the spirits transgressed lie 

was to degrade them into y^ kwei, evil genii ; while the evil 
genii on transgressing were to be cut asunder and annihilated. 

In the 1^ ^ ^ i^ Kwang po wuh che, the Taouists 
say, that in each quarter of the celestial region, cast, west, 

north, and south, there are eight ^ t'heens, or divinities, 

making 32 in all, each of whom has the word 5v 'R? t'heen 
te, celestial Te attached to his name. In the 2na section, 
we have a description of the flower of immortality, one taste 

of which confers on a person ^ chin, divinity, equally with 

56 '^ Yuh te. It is also said, that in the star where Yuh- 
te resides, there is a purple-coloured pearly gallery, inhabited 

by three canonized immortal beings, in which gallery is '^ 

^ te seih, the table of the gods. In the 12th section, 
Laou-keun, the founder of the Taou sect, is introduced as 

saying, that Til jij^ ^ ^ Yuen die theen tsun, the 
first original honoured one of heaven, observing Laou-keun's 

merit, conferred on him the title of J^l J^ T'hae shang, the 
great Supreme, and appointed him to be the celestial Te of the 
pearly altar. A little further on, he speaks of^^haying been 

constituted a Te, under the name of ;^ *^ ^Laou te^^keun. 

He is also called in the same chapter y^t _2^ ^'C 'Ip* t'hae 
shang t'heen te, the great supreme celestial Te. Further on, 
the great Tes are spoken of, as in some respects synonymous 

with the ]|1| seen, immortals. In the 14th section, the fjf 
shins of various hills are represented under the most un- 
couth forms, and are also called the Tes of the said hills ; 
shewine that the word Te is used by the Taouists for the ge- 
nii of hills and rivers. A little further on, we read of the layn 

of Te, on a certain hill, with a fairy-like^ Shin to guard it; 
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while the capital of Te ia also said to have a Shin to guard it. 
In the 5th section , under the head of geography, the writer 
gives a fanciful description of the Himalaya mountains, the 
ascent of which will ensure immoriality. Above this region 

is the _L. j\ shang t'heen, hi:(h heaven, wliich is called^ 

the residence of y^ •j^ Ta Te, the Great Te. The wrircr 
then goes on to describe a tree, which, planted on earth, 
mounts up to heaven, and atfordd a medium of communica- 
tion, by means of which the jj^ ^ chung te, multitude of 
Tes, ascend and descend. A r^imilar expression occurs in the 
Odes of Soo, srict. 25, who says, that an emperor at his death 
mounted the fleecy clouds, and soared away with the host of 
Tes, upon prancini^ dra'.^ond. In the 20th section, various fa- 
mous men of antiquity are alluded to as ,Lhe officers of diffe- 
rent TeSj in the world of spirits : one is said to be the j^ *S^ 
kwei te, the Te presiding over evil spirits in the northern 
region, and another over the evil spirits in the middle region. 
Thus we see, that accordini^ to the Taou system, a number 
of spiritual beings are called Tes, from tf^ Yuh hwang 
Shang-te, and Laou-keun, down to the muititimc of Tes who 
run up and down heaven's ladder, and the tribe of Tes who 

are in some respects synonymous with the f|J[| seen, immor- 
tals, and who, in the Chinese estimation, hold no office at all. 
Thus the word is employ«d without reference to authority, 
and is not a name of office, but one descriptive of the state 
and condition of a class of beim^s. 

With regard to the views entertained by the Buddhist sect, 
we have distinct evidence of tlieir using Te in the sense of a 
divine spiritual being. 

In the S& W ^ H ^* 1^^" p'heaou miih, section 16, 
page 32, Buddha? under the name of Shth-kea-mun-i, is cal- 
led ^ i^ Te shih, the God Shth, who does not deign to 
stoop before the honoured of heaven. 

In the Jtj^ ^ «E Clung taou ke, the same phrase, Te ShXh, 
occurs very frequently, with reference to Buddha. 

In the Imperial Essays, section 19, page 11, we have the 
copy of an inscription attached by Keen-lung to a Buddhist 

temple, in which he speaks of^^ Te ShTh, the God 
Shth dwelling in the middle heavens ; shewing that the ap- 
plication of the wx>rd Te to Buddha is sanctioned by Im- 
perial authority. 

In the ]^ 1^ $^ J^ Kwang po wuh che, section 1, we 
have a description of the heaven of Buddha, in which, after 
depicting the celestial city, which is said to be built of gold, 
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and ^riiished with pearls, the writer proceedf to deeeribe thm 
residence of ihe hourie, whose namber amouDle lo.milliana, 

and who are all the wives of •j^ i^ Te ShTh. In the 87fh 

section, the same person is called ^ WVf^ TTjeeu te shth, 
the celestial Te Shih. It appears that, accordlnir to the Bud- 
dhist system, Sakya was the family name of Buddha, who 
^fter his death, is 9U})iK)8ed to have been deified. The word 
Te, prefixed to his name, most probably refers to his absoip^ 
lion into the Deity ; as neither before his death, nor after it, 
do we ever read of his having been invested with any authc^ 
rity, either in heaven or on earth.* U is to his divinity, 
therefore, and not to his supremacy alone, that the word Te 
refers, shewing that the term is be to undcr«*tood as indicative 
of condition as much as authority. 

One of the most celebrated deified persons amon«r the 

Chinese, and one who is honoured by all the sty^ts, is Q§ r|g» 
Kwan-te, called also ^ ^ Woo-te, the irod of war. H« 
was a hero, who flourished in the time of the Unee Uin^. 
doms, (A. D. 260) and was celebrated boUi for his great 
bravery and his tried fidelity. His righteousoiess and bene^ 
volence were said to have equalled Heaven, aod to Iiava 
n^siiiiilated him to the Divinity ; and being supposed to baire 
Qoim io the auceo44r of the reigning family at dilFerent p^i* 
ods, he has beeu ekvated to the rank of a god, and worship- 
ped accordingly. In a popular work, treating of this hero, in 
8 volumes, we have an account of his life and death, a? vt^ll 
as of his subsequent apotheos^is, whiph is i^aid to have taken 

place in the Ming dynnafy. when ^ ff^ ^ ^ tse ch<e 
chMiing te, he was sarrifioed to, and first called « Te. In 

the present dynasty, be was de»igH^ted a "^ 1^ Ta te, 
-great God, and his tablet ordered to be set up in every 
.teipple, tUrougUout the empire: in cousequence. of which 
we find tlie shrine of Kwau-te, almost always erected 
in temples dedicated to the honour of Bu4dha« though he had 
no connection with (hat sect of reli^rion. 

We subjoin a list of the different beings, who are worship- 
ped SLS Tes by the various sects in Ciiina. 

1. By the sect of the Confucians. 

^Te, who is spoken of, and honoured as the Snpreme; 

■I I — ■'■ — — — — * ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ . -I .. I - - 

^ Wnrd, in his nythology of the Hindoos, says, that wKen a mas 
by religious merit attains to the rank of a superior deity, he is not re- 
^garded as the Qovernor of the world. Buddha is considered as snfh a 
AeHify »Bd therelDre his elevation is tu be looked on as a deificatioi^ 
nv^out auy reference to rule. 
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this word is used in all the ancieat classics repeatedly ia Uic 
sense of God, as to what be is and does, in the production, 
gOTernment, and guidance of ull ihiiij;s ; while the iiii^hest 
act oF worship is addressed to him. Tliis being is variously 
called ^ t'heen, Heaven, in tha sense of Providence, and 
l7i ^? Shang-te, with reference to his suprejiiacy over all • 
«l30 ^ ;^ _t. •^ Haou t'hSen Shang-te, the Sliang-te of the 

glorious heavens, and M 3^ Jl "^ Hwang t'hgen Shan>»- 
<e, the Shang-te of Inapenal Heaven. ° 

3L "I^ Woo te, the five Tesi, who are the ^ 'i^ Tsang te, 
the Green To, called ^ ^ Jl!|J Ll.ig-wei-gang ; Uie ^ ^ 

S,*IIL**' ^"^ '*'*' ^^^^'^ ^ i^ ^ T«eih.|>T>eaou-noo ; the 
P[ 1|» Hwang te. Yellow To, called -^ijgJiS SliHy-keu- 
new ; the gf f^ P.h te^l.ite Te, called '&^^ Plh. 
c^u-keu, and the || $ Hlh te. Black Te, called Of ^ 
i^ Helh»4vwang-ke. 

»«^/^.,^^" ^' «•■ ^:^ "^ H Wan Chang te k«i,n, the 
goa 01 letters, who is supposed to have gone thnNi^h 17 
trausmigruiia..*, «« a ln>h mandarin ; he is generally" wor- 
shipped by tl»e lit rati, and his image is set ub in the tern- 
pie* Binning those dedicated to Confucius. 

r.^^^T^^- Of ^ # Kwan-te, the god of war, al. 
ready alluded to. = > 

2 By thesject of Taou. ' 

^^^-^^L ^"^ hwan,' Shang-te, the Perfect Im- 
perial cmang.te, the most honourable in Heaven. (Morrison ) 

The king of Heaven, (Dj Guignes.) Also called the ^ 

i/CflrJah hwang ta te, Perfect Imperial great Te. 

Gr^T?. ''^ ^^" ^"*" ** '®' ^^^ *''f««-f«W original 

♦kf^Mr^^f*"'^""***®' **»« <^"»' Te who is the 
.thre*-foW hinge of nature. 

~^^ "^San k wan ta te, the triple ruler, the Great T*. 
fiTQP^ -t- ^ ^"®» ^''**«" SI«Bg-te, the originally celes- 

,W W ^ ^ L«y tsoo ta te, the god of thunder. 
, JK^ 5? _fc. W H«"«'^'''»ee'» Shang-te, kh« Shai^-te of 
the sombre heavens ; also called ;^ 5^3^ ^ Heuen t?heen 
to ta, the great Te of the sombre heavens ; who is the same 
wkh 3C W P'^'* *e, the god of the north. 




l^HS'ip'^ Tiiiig liwa te kcun, go<l of th« eutern 
moniiiajti. 

I ^ ■^ ^ ^ W ^^* t'lioen chaou ahinii te, tha To of 

I the iimtiH.'iii;; liBuvein, wUo reflects tlie brijfhtneaa of the 

) e«Si;8 ; ot L'od of ihc Boiitheni mountain. 

! ^ ^ )^ © ^ Kin t'hiien shun ahing te, the To of the 

j poldeti heavens, wIid complies wiili the aagw; the god of 

the wcsr- rn mountain. 

"ir ^ A ^ "^ Gnan tV:en heuen 8Mi)<r te, the Te of 
the p<;aci;rul heavena, who coulroula the sages ; iha god of the 
Dorih'^ni mountuiii. 

T .^ ^ ^ T^ Chun,' t'heoii tsuns ■hing te, the To of 
the middle. heavens, who honours the sajjes ; the god of tha 
middle mountain. 

.jiC^^'i^T'haeningla te, the graat Te of perfect, 
tranquillity. 

iS^^iz^ T'hae yang ta te, the great Te of tli« 
larger luminary, (the sun.) 

regions. 

Ui 5C ^ "^ Hefi t'heen ta te, the great Te who alda 
the heaveus, a designaLioci of |g ill^ Ewan-te, the god of 
. war. > 

3. The Buddhists, as we have already seen, call ShTh*kea 
aTe; and that they do not thus denominate him merely 
in respect to his rule, is evident from what has been already 
advanced, and from the form under which he is represented 
ia tlie tempUs, not aa a Sovereitrn exalted on a throne, but 
03 a devotee seated on a water lily, i'l a sea of milk, with 
no jui^ionia of royalty aliout him, while a halo is figured 
about hia head, indicative of his divinity. • 

< * III n Buddhist classic, called the ^ £ 1^ j@ Kaoii wan); 
chiti king, we have aji euumeratioii ot -various deitiea, beiiinning' with 
the ^ Fuha or Buddhas, then rassing on to the various^ia^ Kwan 
yins, after that ncticing the^y^g Poo sah«. and closing with tbel^ 
Tea, of which the following ib a list : ^ JK 'W Le po le po 

,Te,^|nf^5flJ'^KewkokewkoTe j St '^ To lo 

'^^T'-^^M^ N« to lo Te, W^l ^ Pe le He Te; 

^ ?^ (S "^ Mo o kea Te. and ^fi? iulingkeen Te; 

all these, with the exception of the Uat, are f .roes transferred 

into the Chinese, and refer doubtless la the various gods worshipped 
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From the abo>re, it is evident, that the weird "j^ Tc, is 
ised by all the sects of religion in Chinas not so much in the 
tense of rule and authority, though such an idea is attached 
,o the term, as in the sense of divinity, and superhuman 

existence : thus shewing that *^ Te is employed generically 
For ®ody and is applied to the highest, as well as a multitude 
af inferior divinities, worshipped by the Chinese. The sense 
in \*rhich it is to be taken, may be gathered from the title of 
the well-known native work on the three religions of China, 
which runs as follows ; '* the origin and spring of the three 

religions, including the ^ shing, holy ones, ^ te, gods, 

^^ fuh, Buddhas, and ^ shwae, leaders ; with a complete 

vievr of all the ^ shin, spirits, that are known." 

Wc come now to the consideration of the objections that 
have been urged against Te, as generic for God. 

The first objection is that Te meuns, not God, but ruler. 

In proof of this, reference has been made to thef^ ^ Shwo- 
wan, an old dictionary, which s.iys,that Te means 'Ho judge, 
or a judge," in the sense of discriminating accurately and 
judging justly : and that it is " the desigrnation of one who 
rules over the empire," of course applied to the emperor be- 
cause he is sup|)osed to judge just judgment. The Shwo* 
wan is, however, known to be a very concise dictionary, 
giving only one or two definitions of all the words occurring 

in it. Another vocabulary, called the y;j ^g fljr Luh-shoo- 

koo, says that '^ Te is the honourable designation of a 
sovereign ruler, hence Heaven, or the Divinity, is called 
Shang-te, the five elements are called the ^ve Tes, and the 
Son of Heaven is called Te." It would appear from this that 
Te sneans a sovereign ruler, and -a? such i§ applied to the Su- 
preme, as well as inferior divinities, and likewise to the chief 
sovereign amofiff men ; but it does not follow, because a 
word is originally indicative of a single attribute of the Di- 
vine Being, and on that account is applied to him as well as 
others, who possess that attribute in some degree, that 
therefore it cannot be used generically for God ; for we 
know that El, in Hebrew, signifies originally a strong one, a 
mighty hero, a champion, and yet it has become an apellative 
for God in the Scriptures.* This very term also is supposed 

by the Buddhists, in addition to the Buddhas, Kwan Yins, and Poo- 
sahs, (who go under the treneral name of Tes.) Throughout this 
Classic the gods are n^t called Shins at all. 
* Some have differed about its application, particularly in Is. 9 : 
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by G :H^niU8 to be a primitive word, presenting the klea of 
strength and |)owcr, from which is derived Afak (Hebrew), 
to invoke God. and Mak (Arab ; to worship God, and uiti- 
mately Elohlm in thu one lan/nare, and Allah m the other, 
the princijml ^neric names for God in those lan^agea. 
Even otir o\t\\ ward O.id, in Eu rlisli, is by Dr. Hitnderson, 
in his edition of B^lck^^ Th'vilo^ic.al Dictionary, said to be 
derived from the Icelandic G ) li, which si^nifi;38 the Supreme 
Magistrate, and irt tliu.4 rftri!iin:^ly characteristic of Jt^iovabi 
a-* th»? moral Governor of tlu universe. 

We have already q«io'cd the Chinese Imperial Dictionary, 
(th-^ best authority for the si^nificatioa of words that we are 
acqiiainied with) which makes Te to be one of the namijs of 
H<^aven, or the Divinity, and says that it is applied to butnaa 
rulers, only as they may be snpposeJ to imitate Heaven in 
virffT). Slian^-te. h«; ah > lelU us is Heaven, or the Divirtity ; 
and the Fiv ^ T ^ arc th * names of five spiritual beings iSonio* 
times called Sharrr-t '9. who have charge over the elements. 
It woukl appear froin K in.,^he, therefore, tlmt Te or Shang-to 
is used irenericaliy for God, in the Chinese language. 

Anoih jr objection against Te is, that it simply i oar ks the 
relaiiMt betwet^u the ruler and the ruled , without giving us 
th'. slii^htest intimation to what class of beings, whether 
visiblioi' invisible, human or divine, the said ruler may be- 
l(>ni<. To tliis vtf'5 nvty reply^ that we have already adduced, 
instances of ili v ^mploym'snt of the word Te, in which there 
can be no mistake about its rofvirrin;^ to an invisible and 
divine bitir of hein^is. Tb word iiself ig explained by the 
chief Lexico ;ra;)hpT to mean Heaven, and to be one of the namen 
of Heaven, while only those are said by him to be ri;^hlly 
called T*s, whos3 virtue corresponds^ to thai of Heaven. lo 
all which we have no ref rence to the relation existing be- 

b. whpre Gesenius baa rendered El Gibhor, the mighty hero, which 
phrase most intCTpretaern have translated *' the mighty God." As tbls 
i6 one of .'the pas«!ageR brought forward in proof of our Lord's Divinity, 
much ''n»portauce 13 Attached to it ; and the maintainers of the ortho- 
dox creed woi^ld be very sorry to see it deprived of its force. But on 
the theory that the original meaning of a word must be always re- 
taiued, and that the secondary significat'on may only be referred to WheA 
the exigency of the case require.s it, no douht we should have to ^m.-- 
render this text into the hands of the Unitarians ; and eveii <hat othet . 
passage, Isa. 7 : 14. Would have to be given up likewki<»< had not a;a 
inspired writer explained it to mean, *'Immanuet, God with us/' 
We infer therefore that no rule can be laid down for the interpretation 
of terms, which are used in various senses, by ascertaining which it 
the primary meaning. We must ascertain what standard wriierft 
mean by its: use, and translate accordingly. 



iw<*.QXi tbe nller and the ruled. The same author Bay*, (hut 
Te is .009 wlio judges justly, and becausie Heaven, <Mr Xhe Di* 
Yitiity. |ju4'4i»9 unpartiAlly and universally, tb^refoce tibat 
^jjti^i is cailod Te ; .while buinau rulers, on (iccouui «if tUeir 
iinitatin/j Heavj<^n in this respect, are railed Tes ; heire the 
reference is to moral qualities, arid ^^ot to f»ower of aii/th<frity. 
Thai Te conveys the idea of relationship, in a cefiain 
8en,se, is no argument against its being U!=ied ^enefiraliy for 
God ; for Horsley thinks, that ^' the word Eloh^/n is ex{>res^ 
give of relation ; not, however, of a rtlarionship between 
equals, but of a relationship between a superior and inferiors. 
The superior is evidently the most absolute, the dt^pfendancje 
on the side of the other party, the most complete and entire." 
The quotations from the Chinese classics^ above made, abun- 
dantly shew that such a relationship exists between Te pr 
Shang-te, and those who adore him. The moulding and 
framing of things, as the potter does «he clay, toi^ether with 
the producins^ ^ud completintrof the myriad of things, which 
are ascribed to Te, refer to the relationship that subsists be- 
tween the former and the formod, iuid not between the rule^ 
and the ruled. All thinyfs getting tlit^ir forms copfi[)leted froo) 
Te, as men get th'-ir forms completed IVom their parents ; and 
all men's coming originally from Henven, a^ children do 
from their parents, refer to the relationship that exists be- 
tween the progenitor and the offsprinff, more than to that 
which obtains between a king and his subjects. The being 
the first of all existences, is not the rharncteri.itic of one who 
is simply a ruler. The causing thinrs to issue forth in 
spring, or the making of the energies of nature to bud and 
move, is rather the work of a God, than of a governor. But 
es|)eciaFly the conferring of a virtuous n iture on mankind, 
resulting in sincere and reverential thoughts, is not the work 
of any ruler, but one, who in performing such acts,, displays 
more the attributes of a divine than of a human benefactor. 
Wfeen Te is said to lead and influence men's minds, in every 
action and passion pf their daily avocations, there is certainly 
a distinct reference to i^n invisible superiytendant of hitman 
affairs, because these »re results which no visible agent coul4 
produce. So, when Tc is said to know all things, to per- 
ceive our reverence in worship, or detect the smallest degree 
of insincerity ; when he controuls the heart, looks on men's 
feelings, and sees them more clearly than in the brightest 
n^irror; the reference is most assuredly to a spiritual and om* 
niscient being ; while the spirits o( the just being represented 
hs ascending and descending in the presence of Te, proves 
that in these passages the writers had no reference to anv 
ruler of the present world, but to him who decides th9 
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destinies of the world to come. It is true, the Chiaese in the 
aboTe connections make use of a term which means also a 
raler, but they employ it in a different sense from that in which 
the word ruler is generally understoodi and shew that they 
intend by it a higher relationship than that which exists hi- 
tween rulers and their subjects gent^rally. 

Again, other spiritual and imaginary divine beings are 
spoken of as Tes, besides the Supreme, in the estimation of 
the Chinese ; in whose case the word is not indicative of the 
relationship exis tin? between the i tilers and the ruled. Tbits 

the deceased hero K§ ^ Kwan*yu, is called a Te ; but he is 
not said to rule over any thing, nor is any portion of- man* 
kind supposed to be subject to his sway ; it was merely on 
account of his fidelity and righteousness that he was dt^ified ; 
and that no authority was thereby conferred upon hina is 
evident, from his being considered as inferior to a living em- 

?Bror, and being only worshipped by subordinate officers, 
'he god Sakya is not looked u|>on as the governor of, the 
world, though called Te-shth ; and the hosts and multi- 
tudes of Tes, sjioken of by the Taoiiists, wlio go up and 
down heaven's ladder, are only a spi^cics of immortals, like 

^|I) Seen, who are not invested with any authority at all, but 
roam about at ease, without either charge or responsibility. 
In all the above instances, the use of the woid Te does not 
refer to the relationship existing between the ruler and the 
ruled, and it is evidently emp1oy< cl to denote a class of di- 
vine and spiritual beings, honoured with the worship of 
their votaries. 

It has been said, that one instance cannot be found where 
the word Ruler does not make sense, as the translation of To : 
but if the passages we have quoted be carefully examined , it 
will appear that the word ruler would not adequately express 
the meaning of Te, in the cases referred to. It is not suffi- 
cient to say, that those who have translated these and simi- 
lar passages, have used Supreme or Divine Ruler for Te ; 
because the very circumstance of their adding the word Su- 
preme or Divine, shews that they did not consider the sin- 
gle word Ruler sufficieot to express the sense of the Chinese 
author. We have already quoted instances from Morrison's 
Dictionary, in which he renders Te " the Majesty of Heaven/' 
Part I. vol. 1. page 236; " Divine Ruler." paoe329;" th« 
Supreme Sovereign," page 495 ; " Supreme Ruler," page 
671 ; ** Heaven's Sovereign," page 505 ; " the Most High 
Ruler," pages 523, 866; and « the Most High," page 
675. In the same page he says, that Te or Shang-te is ex- 
pressive of the most high God ; and in page 863, he renders 
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Te directly hy ^' God." It is evident then, that MorrisoQ 
did not think that Ruler would make sense in every instance, 
and that something more wa& necessary to express the full 
idea of the Chinese writer in certain passages. It is allowed, 
that when one meaning of a word will not make sense, we 
must do the writer the justice to suppose that he meant to 
convey some other idea by it, rather than set him down 
for a fool. We contend that the word Rjjior Hlon/^* -^i?^ not 
adequately express the meanino^ of the auihorri Iil ili-s pris- 
sages cited ; but that some or her term is necessary, in order to 
express the full sense ; we find that according to Kang-he, the 
word Te is one of the names of Heaven, or the Divinity, and 
that it was applied (though improf>erly) to certain human 
rulers, who were supposed to imitate Heaven in virtue; when 
therefore we meet with cases in which the exigencies of the 
passage require us to translate it by a term expressive of Di- 
vinity, we are not doing violence to the language, so to tran- 
slate it. We also see, that when the word Te is used with 
reference to a class of invisible and divine beings, it does not 
undergo any change of meaning, but is used in its natural 
sense, when translated God. 

But it seeuis, that it cannot be denied that the word Te is 
used for beings called gods ; only the force of the argument 
drawn from such use is sought to the weakened by saying, 
that the word Mdech is used with reference to Jehovah in 
the Hebrew Scriptures ; and as we should not translate Mdech 
by God in the Holy writings, so we should not translate Te 
by God in the Chinese classics. To this we reply, that the 
word Melech is never used in the sense of God in Scripture 
as Te undoubtedly is in Chinese. The Chinese ascribe to 
Te the acts and attributes of God, apd sp'iak of Te as form- 
ing and shaping all tilings, as well as conferring a virtuous 
nature on mankind. But the Hebrew Scriptures never speak 
of ikfe?ecA its thi5 former of all things, not as having made 
man upright. Kan:T.he says, that Te is one of the names of 
Heaven, and that Shang-te is Heaven, which was the term by 
whteh they were in the habit of expressing the Divinity : but 
the Hebrews never said, that Melech was one of the names of 
God,, nor that it meant God. The Hebrews were under a 
theocracy, and thus God was frequently called the king of 
Israel, and the king of Jacob ; David also calls Jehovah, hip 
King and his God, and Christ is the King of kings, ancl Lord 
of lords ; but it is evident, that the word King is employed, 
in all these instances, only with reference to God, and not in 
the sense oi God. There is not an instance in the Hebrew - 
Scxiptures, of the word Mdech being used in the same way 
that Te is used to mean God in the Chinese classics. A^ain. 
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when the word Melech is employed with r^ferente to God ih 
the Scri|)tiirea, it is always coupled with eom^ oiber wotd^ 
which defines its application : while or the jolher faand^. 
Te IB used in the Chinese classics, in the sense of Ghni, with* 
GiH any other term in connection to define its import, and td* 
shew that the other term means the beinje; which thi^ only 
refers to. The cased in which the Word king occurs in Scrifi- 
tttre with reference to God, accompanied with another icrHi 
which does mean God, are the foilowins : 1 Sacn. 12 : 12.' 
Psahn 5:2. 10:16.44:5.29:10.98:6 44:4.andl4d^ 
1. Isa. 33 : 22. 43 : 15. Jer. 46 : 18. 48 : 15. 51 : 5?. In all 
of which instances it would be improper to translate the word 
King by God, because there is another Word in the sentence 
meaning Gtod^ and stating definitely to whom the word 
Melech refers : shewing that tlie term was not used in the 
sense of God, but in its proper meaning of king. lo the 
Chinese classics, on the contrary, ail things are said to get 
their formi completed from Te : Te is the first of all t and 
sincere thoughts in man are ascribed to the virtuous nature 
bestowed by Te, with many others : m all which in-^ 
stances, Te is used alone, as meaning the being who doe* 
tiiose things, in which way Melech is never used in the He*-* 
brew Scriptures. 

It aftpeats then, that Te is used for Heaven, or the Divhii^ 
iy, for Shangrte, or the most High God. as far as tlie Chi- 
nese knew him ; for tiie five HVs, called also Shlmtr-tes, who 
presided over tlie elements, for Kwan-yu, the god of war, and 
for a variety of gods wiio are wor^iliipijed by the Taouisf 
and Buddhist sects ; so that we might justly consider it ae 
ffenerie for God in Chinese. : but it is objected, that in all the a- 
beve cases, the invisible bi:iii^ to whom the title of Te is given, 
is a ruler among the class of boiiigs to whom he belongs, 
and tlierefore the word siiould be rendered ruler and not god* 
As well might one ar^uc, that El when applied in the He-> 
brew Scriptures to tlie Divine Being, to the idols of the Gten^ 
tiles, and to earthly monarchs, only means that the beings 
feferred to are mighty ones, or lit^roes ; and that therefore, ia 
all the 250 instances in which El is used in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, it should be n^ndert d horo, and not God ; which 
would deprive us of ohe of the most notable appellatives fof 
Ck)d in Scripture, and weaken tiie force of many argumtnttf 
brought in defence of the Divinity of Christ. All transla^ 
tors have, however, translated El by God in all those i6^ 
stances where it is evidently used for God, and only rendered 
it by words indicative .of might and flower, where ihey 
thought it ne0eiV9ltty^ while an inspired pennian has aijiiirisd 
us, that ImtxuuiueLineaill, God with us. 
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Another objeciion to Ti5, is, that it has been used from the 
hi:^hcst antiquity, and siill is, the tit^e given to the ruler of 
China. We kave before shewn, however, from the Imperial 
liictioiiary, and from the preface to the Shoo-king, thai only 
five individuats, during all the classic a^e, were called Tea, 
an SiCtGuni of iheir s<ipposed imitation of Heaven in virtue, 
and it was hbi until the sai^es were dead, and the books were 
burned, that Tdir>-che-hwanij (B. 0. 2U3) arrogated to him- 
self the title of ^'i^ Hwang-te, of wiiich class, he contiidor- 

ed himself the first, and thertifore styled hiiiiself Jg ^ "^ 
Che-hwang-te, Uie first Hwang-te. This title of Jtiwang*te^ 
however,, when applit^d lo the Btnperor, in the state ritual, is 
always put lower down than the word Te alone^ which is 
^plied in that document solely to the Supreme in the esti- 
mation of the Chinese, it mii^ht be tfiought by some, that 
Jlw'^n^-teis a higher title than Te, because it means •* Great 
Rtlter,'^ wftjie they think, that Te simply means " Ruler :" 
btit it> ^hi^ We reply, that the Chinese is a language of 
phrases,, and that whef^ a phrasa is once established by cus- 
tom to signify any particular idea, it always stands for that 
idea, without reference to the words \^)ich may be employed 
to compodc it ; iims II\\ang-fe always means Emperor^ 
while TjB alone is freijuenify employed in the sense of God., 
tVe m'ay remark fiuther, that tlie addition of a character to. 
constitute a phrase in .Chinese, though separately signifying. 
•omethm2 more elevated or refined, does not always add ii>^ 

tensity (>t her combined phrase. Thus i^ tsing, means fine^ 

piire, t^&sential, and f|^ Shin, as we hope to shew in the 
&^uef, signifies spirit ; when combined therefore, they 
would seem to mean pure sssential spirit, wjiereas it is well- 
known that the words in comhination mean nothing more 
tbaifi the animal spirits. If, however, Shin meant God. then 
the two characters combined, ought to m^^an the pure easenw 
tial Divinity. We have before observed, that the flve empe- 
rors of antiquity were denominated Tes, on accoiinl of their 
Virtues ; that the tyrant of Tnin assumed the designation o^ 
Jiwang-te, which wa« continued by the Han dynasty. 
At that period) however, the practice of assigning to d^celtsed 
emperors, the MeAon-haou, or anceptoiiai designation, com-; 
jswioed ; from which time, departed monarch* were regularly. 
Ii6n6iired with tliiis title, when enshrined and worshipped in 
tb^ art<5<istoriuI temple ; and historians speaking of the kings' 
whd reigned from that dynasty downwards hav^ called them,' 
«lter- Ihdf decease, Tes. But previous to the decease of an 
^p6rt)r,: he*'ii not ©jto^^n of in state papers as a Te; we 
h$ivi looked thirough -sevferal volumes of Peking gazettes; 
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and And the terms generally applied to the Emperor, to be 

.K Hwang-shanfiT, ^£ Shing-choo, or j^ Sliaiig, but 
we have not met with the word Te alone, with reference to 
a living emperor, in documents soberly worded. It is true, 

that in the ^ ^t Peaou chang,* which are adula^ry ad« 
dresses, or petiiions, sent up to the Kmpecor, he is sometimes 
styled Hwaiio^.te, or even Te ; but ic U evident, that such 

Jhraaes, are Used simply as compliments, in the same way as 
ames I. is called in the preface to our Bibles, '^ the most 
High and mis^hty Prince," and *' most dread Sovereign ;" 
while in sober writing, no one woftld rhinic of applying that 
title to him. The same is the case with the Chinese Em- 
perors, in regard to Te. 

With reference to the word Te being sometimes applied to 

a living emperor, we may observe, that 3^ t'heen is also 

used in the same signification ; for in the Z2 ^jf^ Urh-yay, 
vol. I. page 8, we read, that "one of the titles of ttie Emperor 

is 3\ t'heen, Heaven, or the Divinity." In Bridgman'a 

Chrestomathy, page 558, we find the phrase ^ ^ Hwang 
t'heen, Imperial Heaven, which is equivalent in ohinese to the 
moat High God, applied to the emperor. In AbePs narrative 
of Lord Amherst's Embassy, page 208, the edict issued 
dfter his departure, condoles with the ambassador^ saying, 
" Your good fortune has been small, you have been unable 
fo lift up your eyes to tiie face of Heaven, ( i. e. the empe* 

ror.)" Sb also the Imperial throne is called ^^ fft t'heen 

wei, Heaven's seat; the Imperial consideration, ^ ]^ 
t'hSen gnan, Heaven's favour, or Divine grace, (as Morrison 

has it ;) and the Imperial family, 3\ ^ t'heen keuen, Hea« 

yen's inmates ; Imperial troops, ^ Ec t'heen ping, Hea* 
ven's soldiers, or the army of Heaven ; tne Emperor's pay is 

called ^ ^ t'heen iGh, the emoluments derived from Heai 

ven ; the Imperial presence, 3v ® t'heen yen, Heaven's 

countenatice ; the Imperial dynasty, ^1^ t'heen chaou, 
heaven's court. Morrison says, that an Imperial messenger 

is called, rather presumptuously, ^ ^ t'heen she, the 

messenger of Heaven. The Emperor himself, they call J^ 

Hp t'heen tsze, Heaven's Son. Martin says, because: th^ 
Chinese take Heaven, God, and the Supren^e Godheadjto . fa^ 
fU one, therefore the Son of Heaven, is as much as to s^Ly, tfau» 
Son of God. Not only is the Emjieror called Heaven orGod ; 
but he is actuall; ^or^hipped during bis life-time ^a divinitsr* 
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Th« ceremony of tli« KcVt'how, a« it is described by Abcl^ 
.page 81| 18 a specimen of this. ''At the farther ^nd of arooin, 
.was placed a screen, before which was a table covefed with 
yellow cloth) and stTpporting a vessel of smokiirg inconse, 
the whole, symbolical of the presence of his Chinese 
Majesty ; all around this sacred emblem, carpets were laid 
for the accommodation of his faithful vrotaries ; at a ^ivea 
signal, the mandarkis fell on their knees, and, inclining 
their heads, knocked them three times ai^ainst tlie ground, 
and then arose." Sir George Staunton, in his account of 
Macartney 'd Embassy, in describing the same ceD^mony be- 
fore the Emperor's throne, speaks as follows : " The throne 
was ascended by steps, and aboVe it were the Chinese cha- 
racters of tijlory and.|>erftiCtion ; tri|)od8 and v<;ssels of in- 
cense were placed on each nide, and before it a small table 
as an altar, for placing offerings of tea and fruit lo ihe^snirit 
of the absent emperor. .Among the many names given to 
his Imperial Majt^.sty, ho has one which corresponds in 
sound, as welt as in writtc rt characters, with that given iu 
China, soni'times, to ih« D^ity ; <loubtiess as an attribute 
of power, residing almost entirely in the person of the 
sovereign, whose ^dominioM they,consider as virtually extend- 
ing over the whole world." 'Believing the Maj«;sty of the 
Emperor to be ubiquiiary, they sacrific * to him when absent ; 
itcatifiot therefore be surpri.'?iTig that they should adore him 
when pres'iu. The adoration, or Ko-t'how, consists in nine 
prostrations of (he body, with the foreh«md touching the floor, 
which is not only a niark of the deepest humility and sub- 
mission, but implies a conviction of the omnipotence of him, 
towards whom this veneration is made." Ajain he desr 
cribes '' a feast which was expressly devoted for rendering 
solemn and devout homatre to the Supreme Majesty of the 
Emperor. The ceremonial passed in a vast hall, in which 
Were assembled the princes and great officers of state ; at 
(itirticular signals, ev^ery person present prostrated himself 
nine times, except the Ambassdor and his suite. He to 
whom this awful act of adoration was made, in imitation of 
the Deity, kept himself the whole time invisible." Thus also, 
throughout the provinces, whenever a decree is received from 
the Emperor, incense is burned, and^he mandarins bow and 
prostrate themselves before a tablet inscribed with the words 

^ st^ Wan suy yay, the Lord of ten thousand yeais, in 
proof of their devotion and allegiance. In Morrison's Dic- 
tionary, Part I, vol. I, page 539, we have the phrase ^ ^ 

w fung t'heen miog, receiving with reverence the command 
ofHeaven ; which Morrison says, *Ms used by the Chinese 
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emperors, to declare their dtrine riirht ; and since the offlcen 
gf goyeriHtteiH deem the etnperor iheir god, (a^ Virgil did At 
Roman Bmperor, Dens notiis fuse otia fecit) they by a blaa- 

phemoas adulation, apply this plirasa S^ ^ PflT fun^ t^een 
ming, to the Imperial coinmiands." lir page 831, Morrisqu 
quoting the letters pateiU of the nobility of China, sajrs of. 
the Emperor, " in that his virtue equals that of Heaven and 
earth (the god of natnr-,) he is styled Hvvang-te ; in that 
Heaven helps him, and treats him as a son, he is called the 
Son of Heaven ; for the Son'^of Heaven com iS next after 
Heaven in rnlini^ the universe." 

Morrison has referred to the Roman Emperors, and we may 
here be allowed to pursue the topic a little further. These 
despots were not only called Theoi, but incense was burnt, 
and sacrifices offered to them during their lives, under pain 
of capital punishment, in the event of a refusal. But after 
their deatli, the On^cian and Roman Emperors were fror 
quently honour d with an apotheosis. 

On the subject of the apotheosis, or enrolment of mortals 
among the gods. Dr. Smith remarks, in his Dictioiiary of 
Grecian and Roman antiquities. London 1842, '\that the 
mytholoqry of Greece contains numerous instances of the 
deification of mortals. The inhabitants of Amphipolis of- 
fered sacrifi^/^s to Brasidas aftetJiis death, (Thucyd v. ii .) 
and the p^oj)) ^ of Egeste built an heroum to Phillippus. and 
also ofTf red sacrifices to him, (Her. v. 48.) In the Greek 
kingdoms, which arose in the East, after Alexander, it was 
common for th'? successor to the throne, to offer divine ho- 
nours to the for msr sovereign. Such an apotheosis of Pto- 
lemv is described by Theocritus in his 17th Idyl." 

The term apotheosis, among the Romans, signified the ele- 
vation of adeceased emperor to divine honours. This prac- 
tice was common upon the death of almost all ejnperors, and 
was usually called their consecratio, and the emperor who 
received the honour of an apotheosis was said in deorurn 
numerum referri^ or consecrari. Romulus was admitted to 
divine honours under the name of Q,uirinus. None of the 
other Roman k in j^a received this honour, and we read of no 
instance of apotheosis until Julius Cffisar, who was deified 
after his death, and izames were instituted to his konour by 
Auo"ii3tus. (Suet. Jul. Csesar 88.) The ceremonies ob- 
served on the occasion of an apotheosis, have been descj-ibed 
by Herodian, (iv 3) when a waxen image of the deceased 
wfes burnt, with aromatics upon a lofty pile, from the lop of 
>vbich an eagle was let loose to mount into the sky as the 
fire aacqnded. whirV^ t- kvi:.-,.j «.- u. o^^^r.^ to carry the 
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4<^it^^oC titt;^ •emperor from ©tirth to Iteaven : from which time 
1$^ W£t?? iQf^rshippel with the other ^ods. In conformity 
wivlv-t-li^s ^ccouiu, it ia common to see on m'^duls struck iJt 
-tipnotir of an apotheosis, an altar with fire on it. and an ea^ie 
t^kiuiT ffi^ht inio the air. M^^dals of this d 8«'ri|)tibn are 
very numerous ; we can, froth these medals alone trace, the 
natues of sixty indioiducds wlio received th*; honour of ati 
i^f>otheosid, from the time of Julius (Jse:i:ir to that of Constani 
tiae the Great. On most of them the word conse ratio occurs. 

• « • 

Many other monuments have come dowM to us which 
represent an apotheosis. Of these the most celebrated is 
ttiie bas-relief in the Townley gallery of the British Museum, 
whiph represents the apotheosis of Homer ; and there is a 
beautiful representation of the apotheosis of Augustus on an 
onyx-stone io the Royal museum at Paris, l^he wives and 
other female relations of the emperors sometim^^s received the 
honour of an apotheosis ; such as Livia Augusta, the wife of 
Nero/and Faustina, the wife of Antoninus. 

The emperors above spoken of, were not only deified, but 
-ttiey had^ame/tj, or priest''^ especially appointed to do them 
hoaour. Ptamen, says Dr. Smith, was the name for any 
Roman priest, who was devoted to the service of any 
particui^ir god, (Cicero de Legg. ii. 8.) and who received a 
distinguishing epithet from the deity to whom he ministered. 
(Varro de Ling. Lat. v. 84.) The most dignified were those 
attached to Diiovis, Mars, and Quiriuns (or RomulXis) : th^ 
Flaioen Djalisi, Flamen Martialis, and the Flamen Gluirinalis. 
irhe number was eventually increased to fifteen ; but 
trie three original flamens were always chosen from amon^ 
(jhe, patricians^ and styled majores ; the rest from the ple- 
beians, with the epithet minores. The priests iniJiituted to 
Augustus, afur'his d>-ath, were called Sodales. (Suet. Claud. 
6. Galb. 8.) . 

. Ill Adai)as' Roman Antiquities, pai^e 453. we read, that 
^Ulie highest honours were decreed to illustrious persons after 
death. (Minuc. Felix in Octav.) The Romans worshipped 
tlieir founder Romulus as a god, und^^r the name of Quirinus, 
(Liv. i. 16.) Hence, afterwards, the solemn consecration 
(apotheosis) of the emperors, by a decree of the senate, (Hero- 
aian iv. 2.) who were thus said to be ranked in the num- 
ber of the gods, (in deorwn numerum^ inter vol in deos referrt^ 
Suet. Caes. 88. ccnlo rficari, Plin. Pan. 11. <fcc.)also some 
empresses, (Suet. CI. 11. Tacit. Ann. v. 2. xvi. 21.) Ten[iple8 
and priests were assigned to them. They were invoked \vith 
prayers. (Virg. Q. i. 42.) Men swore by their name or genius, 
iind offered victims on their altar (Horat. Ep. ii. 1, 16.)'* 

The same author, page 157, speaks of an ancient stone 
fmirid at Aoevra, in Asia Minor, with ihc followin.j inscrip- 
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tion ; " Imp, CcBsar Divi F. 4*c." which he renders ** The 
Emperor Cscsar, the (adopted) son of TJulius Csesar, called) 
Divus (after his deificatiora.)" In whica we have an instance 
of the word Divus^ or God, used with reference lo Julius C»sar, 
without even the mention of his name, on the supposition 
that he would be recognized by this epithet, from his having 
been deified. 

He says again, page 159. **Uwas usual to swear by the 
ffeniuSy the fortune, or the safety of the em|)eror (during his 
life-time,) which was first decreed in honour of Julius Cajsar^ 
(Dio. xliv. 6.) and commonly observed : (Id. 50.) ^6 likewise 
by that of Augustus, even after his death, (Id. Ivii. 9.) To 
violate this oath was esteem^^d a heinous crime, (Ibid et 
Tacitus, Ann. I. 73.) and more severely punished than real* 
perjury, (Tertull, Apol. 18). .It Was reckoned a species of 
treason, and punished by cutting out the tongue (Oothofred 
in loco:) so that Minutius Felix justly says, (c. 29.) Est 
ethnids totius per Jovis genium pejerare guam regis. 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed 
by the Triumviri to Julius Caesar', (Dio. xlvii. 18.) and con- 
firmed by Augustus, (Id. li. 20.) altars were privately erected 
to Augustus himself, at Rome, (Virg. Ec. i. 7. Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 
16. Ovid. Fast. i. 13.) and particularly in the provinces ; but 
he permitted no temple to be publicly consecrated to him, un- 
less in conjunction with the city, Rome. After his death 
they were very frequent, 

lb. 300. *'The Triumviri consecrated a chape! to Oaesar, in 
the Forum, on the place where he was burnt, and ordained 
that no person who fled thither for sanctuary should be taken 
from thence to punishment : a thing which, says Dio, had 
been granted to no one before, not even to any divinity; ex- 
cept the asylum of Romulus." 

To the above we may add the testimony of Gibbon, chap, 
iii. sect. 5. "The deification of the emperors is the only 
instance in which ihey departed from their accustojned pru- 
dence and modesty. The Asiatic Greeks were the first inven- 
tors, the successors of Alexander, the first objects, of this ser- 
vile and impious mode of adulation. It was easily transferred 
from the kings to the governors of Asia ; and the Roman 
magistrates very frequently were adored as provincial deities, 
with the pomp of altars and temples^ of festivals and sacri- 
fices. It was natural that the emperors should not refuse 
what the proconsuls had accepted ; and the divine honours 
which both the one and the other received from the provinces, 
attested rather the despotism than the servitude of Rome. 
But the conquerors soon imitated the vanquished nations, in 
the acts of flattery ; and the imperious spirit of the first Csesar 
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U>o.ei(8]ly consented to assume an ambition, wliicli was never 

afterwards revived, except by the madness of Calij^ula and 

' bomitian.. Augustus permitted, indeed some of the provincial 

cities to erect temples to his honour, on condition that they 

should associate the worship of Rome with that of the 

sovereign : he. tolerated private suprstition, of which he might 

be the object ; but he contented himself with being revered by 

the senate and people in his human character, and wisely 

left to his successor the care of his pubh'c deification. . A 

regular custom was introduced, ihat on the decease of every 

emperor, who had neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the 

senate by a solemn decree should place hiiti in the number of 

the gods ; and the ceremonies of ins ajX)theosis were blended 

with those of his funeral." 

We have an instance of the deification of Romulus in 
JLivy, book i. ch. 16. when, as it was thought, that king was 
caught up to heaven. '* Deinde, a paucis initio facto, Deum 
Deo natum, regem parentemque urbis Romans salvere unr- 
yerfii.Romulum jubent: pacem precibus exposcunt, uti volens 
propitius suam semper sospitet pro^eniem." Also of a prayer, 
in which his name is ranked immediately after that of Jupiter 
and Judo, and before that of all the celestial gods, (Liv. liber 
1. chap. 82.) *' Audi, Jupiter, et tu, Juno, Quirine, Diique 
omhes ccelest^s, vosque terrestres, vosqiie i:»ferni, audite." 

. Again, we have an instance of the word Divus, " God^" pre- 
fixed to the name of Au^^ustus, to whom, after his death a 
temple and religious honours were decreed. (Tacitus, book i. 
section 11,) "Et ille varie disserebat, de ma^nitudine imperii, 
sua modestia : *■ Solam Divi Augusti mentem tanta; molis 
capacem.'" 

Again in Tacit. Ann. Book iv, section 36, 37, " Cum Ui- 
vus Augustus sibi atque urbi Roma^ tempi um apud Pcrga- 
luum sisti non prohibuisset." 

In book iv, section 38, we have the following sentence : 
'^Optumos quippe mortalium altissima cupere. Sic Iferculeiii 
et Libernm apud Greecus, Q,uirinum apud nos, Deimn nume- 
roadditos." 

In Tacitus Ann. Book xvi, section 21, we read of divine 
honours being decreed to Poppsea, the wife of Nero, who, in 
,ihe liext section is called Poppseam divam^e. g. "ftjusdem 
animj est, Poppaeam divam non credere, cujus in acta divJ 
Augusti et divi Julii non jurare." 

lEutropius says of Domitian,' " Dominum se et Deum pri- 
mus appellare jussit ; nullam sibi ni;ji auream et argenteani 
s'tatuam in CapiJolio poni passus est ; superbia quoque in eo 
exe'crabilis fuit." And of Diocletian, he says, *<I)iocletiaiiius 
mbratus caliide fuit, sagaxipreseicrea, et admodum subtilis 



iioed by the Romanti and tliat curreot ainonc the CliineMi 
iioldta good ill another respect) that it prevailed iii botli nations 
until the Goa|iel caoit; among (het;i ; and ^ tlie praeiice, and 
all Uie Bupersiitions connected with.it gave way before the 
influence of Cliritianity in the dayt of Constanduei pay we 
uot hope that the same result will follow the propagation. of 
the GoB|iel in China in these latter days. The Apostles, when 
they began to preach the truth throughout the Roman 
empire, (bund human rulers deified, and regularly sacrificed 
to, afier ttieir death ; while the divine name was frequently 
prefixed to that of human beings, both before and after their 
decease ; the Apostles, however, did not object to use the 
word Theas^ as generic for God, notwithstanding it was 
prostituted to such pur[ioses ; but finding that it w^ used by 
the people for wliom they wrote in the sense of the Supreme, 
as well as of inferior deities, they by the sole appropriation 
of it to divine beings, showed that they disapproved of its 
application tOr mortals, and finally the impious ai^criptiod 
of M)0 divine name U) mortal men, with the absurd practice 
of deifying emp&rors, gave way before the increasing light of 
theGoapel. 

. If we tivere asked whether^ with the viewa.enterlained by 
us, we should discountenance the use of the word Tc^ for . ap 
en^penor, we should say, just as much as the Apostles would 
have: done the: employwiwnt of Tkeo9 before C^^sarj or iHfpu 
bc£>rb Auguatas ; and we havje no doubt that, in pro{>ort(oQ 
As the Geiapjeldriitniiphs, such practices will be diacontinut^, 
L0tit*be<9beerved. however, that we merely speak of dia* 
cdunAcnaDffing the use of Te, wHh such ^ applieatiou, but 
fi0\ of Hwaiig-te : this latter being a e^t phrase used in a de- 
fiuiia se<iS6 which ia never mistaken, (fi the Chiuese state 
ritual; a9. we have before : observed, the word Hwang^t^ i^ 
ftlwajrsJus^dfor the emperor, while Te is appropriijied.^;?;.- 



' il^utit has been objected, that the word Te is used fi>t 
eiTiperors by Chinese historians, in the way of regular narrii* 
live 'y. and, if we take the stream of historical works from thfe 
^hoo-kingj (jlown.tp the present lime, hundreds and thousand^ 
^of .ifjstances would be found, whore Te refers to emperora, 
i^^he in. whichit is used jn tne sense of God : in' jreply' to 
which we mav say, ith'^it the Cl'iinese baviniratlopted the 'sysL 
tern of .deifying deceased enfiperors applied to ,them the 
same namerwhicfa they had been in ,fhe .liabil, of ernplojTirtff 
when ppeaking ot Heav^ii, or the Divinjty : -thus tney say, 
thatTe 8,ppk^. and Te acted, aqii'l^e "issued'hjs commaffxd^, 
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&c. But it is bbsctvable, that the' word T6, jii the hiiitoiy 
pf China, fs used with reference to hone biit the firat five 
emperors, ending With Tadu and Shdn ;'afiei- Aeir death, the' 

word 5E wanff. kin^ is employed ; and not.until the tyrant of 
Tsin, asfiunx^ the title of first monarch, was the word Te 
again applied. The Han dynasty having continued the title 
of Hwang-te, the word Te is used with reference to deceased 
emperors down to the present dynasty. A3 to the number of 
instances in which Te occurs, we may remark, that iri writing 
historical works, which treat principally of earthly emperors, 
and rarely of divine rulers, it is not to be woadc.ced at, that 
the former are mentioned much more frequently than the 
latter. The same would be the case with histories composed 
by Hume and Gibbon : and if the English liad.been in the 
hat^it.of deifying their pionarchs, as the Chinese have, and of 
ysing ^hp same, term for the Supreme, that they did, by the 
consent of their wise men, for ,tlie viijtuous kings of antiquity, 
and through the flattery of court iers^ or t'te adiih>|io') of des- 
cendants, for departed monarct)s ij^. general, then we should 
doubtless have found hundreds of; ipslanpes^ in which the 
term in question was applied to huuanj. to one,, in Wihicji ij^ 
was used with the reference to the Divide run r. 

Another objection to Te is, that if employ<i;d in translating 
^he firfitt commandment, it would forbid homage to human 
emperors, and unloose the bonds of civil obedience. Seeing 
^1^^ varipus di< tionaries give the meaning. of the word T^j 
as. tiie ikpnourable designation of thv^ ruling power, and (he 
title of one who rules over the empire, it has been aske4^ 
whether, by forbidding, tlie Chinese to have any other Tes 
besides,, the one, issuing the command, we. shoidd not be^ 
prgj^^^gaMug A precept the most disorganizjnj and ^ubversiv^ 
^[f c^vil gpyernm^nt, that ever was .propounded t to which 
we repiK, that there .might be sorne force in th^! objection, 
Jt^j.lie ,0 amese had been in tlie haljit of psin^ the word Te 
poavnbply for a living emperor, and if they had never em- 
ployed it in the sense of superior and. invisible beings, and 
eif pocially for oae to whom they ascribe the production and 

Kidaace of ^11 things. As it^ appear^, however, from the 
ipe^ial Dictionary, that the- woid Te is one of the names 
of Heaven^ whom th^ Chinese regard as the IJiyinity, and that 
it was applied by themselves co, earthly rulers, only in 
consequence t>f (.heir supposed resemblance t^. the Divine, we 
ni^gbt, .even,,Qn their own principles, insist on the propriety 
6£,acki%bwj[e(l;^»ing only, one Te. For, if it be necessary, as 
their Itucicographeis say, that one should imitate Heaven, or 
tJiejpwiUty,. in yirtue,:before he could be entitled to. the name 
of Te, we might ask tliem,who ever fully and perfectly 
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kmliAU^ ib»3 niviqiiy iny^z^e^ltfoce and g|DQ<lf|ea« ] ^nd as no 
huifiaii njr foig^lip b^jpg, CQMld pretend toi.uvvrshaJpji(.,ajt 
Uiifigs wi^h.affq(^iiy^,ii>Aue^Qe.^^eaveu doea, or tp fih^4 
down natural and mqral bli-ssiiigs on mankind like the 
Divinity,' rto ti6 6ne 't<WHd «v5r presume to ^ppro[»rwty '^^6^ 
him:?elft(ie na'rt**, fif Tc. ', In like manner, wd ipi<jrht argue, 
4s duria^ his Iif»'-tin1'*.,. h; would not claim such distinction, 
tfo after nis death, no f^uch^ honoar could be put upontiiin. 
Besides we have shewn, that it is not the practice of the 
Chinese, in state papers and -sober writini^, to aitach to tlie 
names of their emu<;rors the word Te, during their lives, but 
after death, when tliey are supposed tohave mounted the pranc- 
ini? dragons and soared aloft, (as the souls of the Roman em- 

Eerors were thoU'j;ht to have. mounted ou ea:^le's wini^ to 
eavenj and when th>iy have been en^slifinecl in th6 ah- 
cestorial temple, ati ft even associated as secondaries in the 
sacrifices offered to the Supreme in hi^avt^n ; iinder such 
circumstances, and hoiiourea with such worship, it is not 
woi'iderfui tli&t the 'Chin'ese should tfo the length of giving 
(hem the name usually appropriated to the Divinity. The 
Chinese know very well how to distinguish between earthly 
aiid (^desfial Tes, between visible and invisible beings, who are 
the objects of adoration : and if it were clearly ti4at^d, that they 
must not put any one on a par with Him whom they call tlie 
Lord and Governor of Heaven, and the arbiter of human 
d^stii;)ies. and that they should have none other such Tea 
bc^ori^ Iiirn,, they would no doubt, see the propriety of it, and 

Ib'uld be Very far froin sup|)osh)g thnt by such a prohibition 
Q m^ajit to forbid allegiance to civil rulers, 
' An' attentive i'eader of the precept contained in thd first 
C6'intna:ndmpnt would see that the person speaking was 
t^ot a hum^i) but a divine beini''. That he wais repri^setitbd 
^'s JehoVah, who had bi-ought the people up out 6f the land 
of £gypt, and the house of bondage ; and wbateVer mode be 
ado{!)ted for renderihc;'the incomrnunicable name, w^hether Mre 
trsfe* Sdp^re^le Lord, 6v Heaven's Sovereign, or the seH"- 
^xitttent'Ot.Ve,itv<ali' t^vidently be seen, tliat some Ih visible 
arid belesiial, some dlvrhb and infinitely eralt^d b^ing is 
spblcen of, who had a right to command, and who posjsesaed 
Authority over the universe. They v^ould recogni^ in fact 
the 'Supreme in Heaven, who was also the moist' High over 
J^n the ^arth. Now no loird or, sovereign codld tolefate in 
those subject to his sv^ay, or who formed part of his 
dominion, a divided allegiance ; hel must have all or none. 
And is it surprising the^ the Lord and iGrovernor of Heaven, 
should require his subjects to acknowledge him only as 
Supreme? or would it 'be considered as disorganiziUg or 
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iubversirc of eivil %ovtx\\t.it\\i,^ for an invisibl*^ and celestial 
ruler to require from his votaries that they shouhi worshiphim 
Alone ? And when it apfiears, that the |)erson sp akiiig is 
the I^rd of all, who claims sovercigtity ovsr all hii« rreaiures, 
it will then eceiii highly proper, tiiat he shotild demand 
from hifl people, that they sboald have n^wQ other spiritual 
And divine Tes before him. It would be evident, that the 
passage under consideration did not refer to human rulers, 
but to invisible and celestial beiii<,^. and therefore the true 
lueaning conveyed by it would be seeu to be, that he who 
is liord of the invisible world, requires that men should 
have no other such Lords besides himst If. In fact, the 
chief Chinese lexicographer explains the word Te as 
originally meaning the Supreme Divinity, besides a variety 
^f spiritual beings. All weK-informed Chinese feel no 
difficulty in understanding the word, when it refers to divine 
and spiritual beings, in their own books : and weh aven ot 
met with a sini^le instance in which inter|>reters have 
made any difficulty about tlm meaning oi Te in the ancient 
classics; nor of any dispute a^ to wheih<>r it referred to a 
visihiia or invisible being. We Imvc given hundreds of 
instances, and could have produced many more, in which the 
word Te occurs in the sense of divine bein^^s, while it is so 
u-^ed by the common people with reference to rhe objects of 
llieir own worship, in daily conversation, and yet we never 
met with any vi^ho misinterpreted the meaning, or of any 
dispute arising amons^st them, as to the ri^hi application of 
the term. If Te must not be used becans*; some Chinese 
might possibly apply it to human rulers, we oui^ht to remem- 
ber ihat the same ara[ument would apply in the case of the 
Hebrew word Elohim. It is well known that the law of 
Moses speaks of civil judges ns Elohim^ and sanctions thair 
being so called : if then an Israelite were told, that he must 
have no other Elohim but Jehovah, he might understand it as 
prohibiting all deference to civil judges. But the Israelites, 
it nrmy be replied, would understand the passage as referring 
to spiritual bein<^8 only, notwithstanding the word was 
applied to civil jndt^es ; and so we may say, that the Chinese 
would understand Te to refer to invisible and divine beings, 
notwithstanding the word was used with a civil acceptation. 
It has been said, that Taou-kwang is as much a' Te or 
Ruler, as Shahg-te is, though he rules in a much smaller 
space ; and if we were to tell the Chinese that they must 
have no other Tes besides Jehovah, Taou-kwauij might 
complain of our interfering with his sovereignty, and forbid 
the propagation of our religion in his dominions. But such 
apprehensions are entirely groundless ; because, iu the firsi 
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place, the title given fo Taou-kwangin those state- papers which 
are published under hia sanction is not Te, but Hwang-shang, 
or nwang-te; in the next place, Taou-kwang himself, and 
all h]0 progenitors, in their essays and public documents, 
have been in the habit of using the w<^rd Te for the Supreme 
Beinff, (as far as they were acquainted with him,) and for 
inferior divinities, without seeming to imagine for a moment 
that their subjects would understand by such term, either 
themselves or their ofSce. Of such ust^s of the term, there are 
very frequent instances ; among the feet we ihay notice, that 
Shun-cbe, the first emperor of the present dynasty, sp<:ak9 
of " carrying out the business entrusted to him by Te, and ojf 
handing it down to future ages.'* Ki'en-Iiing, sj>eaking of 
his father Yung-ching. says, that <* the virtue of his sincerity 
was such, that he could submit himself to the inspection ot 
Te." In another place the Imperial writer asks, '* on whom 
are we to rely for the staff of life but Te ?" Further, Te is said 
to be " universally acquainted with affairs, how much more 
with our reverence in worship ? looking up to him we sup« 
plicate a favourable year, upon which our wishes are perpe- 
tually set." Again, the emperor says, that *'the clouds and 
storms encircle the throne of Te, as the [leople surround the 
standard of their sovereign." Also speaking of prayer, he 
says, ^^ If there be but the smallest degree of sincerity, it will 
be perceived by the glance of Te ;" for " Te delights in fos- 
tering human life;" and '^Te will bestow the wished-for 
rain." " Te alone can discern between the right and the 
wrong;" and ^' the sincere thoughts in us are to be ascribed 
to the virtuous nature bestowed on us by Te. " Now in all 
the above sentences it is manifest that the imperial writers 
used the word Te in the sense of a Divine Being ; bv it they 
certainly did not refer to themselves, neither was there any 
danger of their subjects understanding the word as referring 
to earthly rulers. In fact we find that, in the state ritual, 
the being honoured with supreme adoration, and occupying 
the ciiief shrine in the imperial sacrifice is 17e, to whom the 
emperor accords the highest honours which the theory of his 
religion acknowledges. If, grounded on this service, any one 
were to urge the necessity of confining religious adoration to 
one, and the propriety of excluding all others, it would not 
appear so extraordinary as some may suppose ; and certainly 
no Chinese would imagine, from such a requisition, that civil 
obedience was improper; or that they were not to render Co 
Cessar the things that are Caesar's, as well as to God the things 
that are God's. The jealousy of the Divine Being as to the 
worship paid to any besides himself is purely a doctrine of 
Scripture : and we could not exi3ect to meet in the 'Chinese 
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V'tem with n, prohibition of haviou: rrior»5 ijods than one ; 
but if 9uch a doctrine were propounded to Taou-kwang, we 
have no doubt that he would see the ju>?tice of allowing, that 
such a God as the Scripture reveals miiht well require the 
sole adoration of mankind : at any rate the emperor could 
not be so absurd as to suppose, that a human sovereign was 
«Jluded to by the use of the word Te, wh.;n he knows that 
from all antiquity down to the present day, all the learned in 
his nation have been in the habit of using the term in (question 
to desiffnate the Ruler of all. 

If it be still uri^ed, that the Chinese would be in danger 
of misunderstandiu':; the sense of the first commandment, 
vere Te employed for God ; we reply, that there would be 
equal danger of their raisundor-^tandinac it, if Shin were used. 

For according to the >^J S SX ^-'"'^ ^^^^ ^^^» " every thing 
ethereal and spiritual is called Shin ; the soul is the Shin, 
ftpcjl, tl^e anima is the Kwei of the two-fold breath of nature. 
In the Inf^perial Dictionary, we read, that '^ Shin is ling, 
spirjt/'^ and again, ^' Ling, spirit, is Shin." In all the above 
in9ti(Q9e^, Shin cannot be rendi^red God, and it is translated 
spirit by (he ippaft celel^rated Eurojiean Sinologues. But as 
we exf^ci tp dwell on this point more fully in a subsequent 
part of this paper », we shall take it for granted here, that the 
principal nr^eaning ot ihf^ word Shin is spirit or spiritual 
beioi^s. Such being aqsupaed, we ask, what would the 
Chinese understand by the requisition to have none other 
Shins hefore (he one aiaking the demand. To have, means 
not only to possess, but to hold, or regard as existing ; and 
when a Cbiaese is told that he must not possess nor regard 
as existing, any other Shius besides the one addressing him, 
he might possibly understand it as requiring him to renounce 
the idea of the existence of anything else ethereal and 
spiritual, or of any other invisible and inscrutable thing, 
besides the being issuing the command ; in short, that ther^ 
are no spirits in heaven, nor on earth, but that one. That a 
Chinese, taking .the native dictionaries for his guide, would 
be in ganger of thus interpreting the first commandment, 
cannot be denied by any one who considers that his owq 
spirit is a Shin, and that Shin is used in Chinese bqoks for 
mere spirits, a hundred times to one where it de^igr^c^teg 
divine persons. If it be said, that no sensible C)(iines<e 
would misvnderstand the term, from its connection ; 
we ajuswer, that Jhe same and much more may be said with 
regard to Te : for Te is used for the author and disposer 
pf all thiri^s,as well as for the objsct of supreme regard, 
yrhil^ Shin ne;ver is. 



in tlie firat coininnndiuiint. it would not exciudc frpm religious 
worship, muliiludus of beings wlio are worshipped, by liic 
Chinese; because iimny of ihesu are called Shins and not 
Tes, and iher«rore lo fmbid only the worshij) of all other 
Tea beiides Jehovah, wonid not prohibit the worship of the 
Shias. To ihis we may reply, that the object of the command 
waa, to (irohibii the woraliij) of any other goJs beaidts 
Jehovah : the word Elohiin meant guds and ttof spirits ; if 
spirits were worshipped by any people, and accounted by 
them in that itislance aa gods, the command of course v/onid 
prohibit tliem; but it would not bucoine (njces^ary in any 
country where S|>irits wi:re wor^jhiiiped, as well as lii^her 
beings, that the terms of the. command should hi' altered, a"d 
the word sjiiriw employed iiiat'^ad of Godii. The ancieut 
Arabs worshipped spirirs or genii, which word, says Safe, 
" aiirnifies ilie genus of rationul invisible beru^Hj wlieibr^r 
Bnifels, di-vils, or thai interm<diaLe sp^^cies usunlly callnd 
genii." The Jews worshipped angels, (see Col. 2 : 18.) and 
the Greeks daimones, whom they considered fls intermediate 
between i;ods and men ; they woi'sliipped also the manes of 
ancoslnrs, without comprehending them among the The-n; 
but it WHS not thought necessary, in either of ihosc laiiuiiJijjos, 
to fm|iloy the word malak, djin, 6i 'daimon. in order to 
forbid the worship of the beings known under such ii«mes. 
It is agreed on all hands, that the prohibition of all other T<-9 ' 
but one, would exclude a few of the higher sort of inyieilde i 
beings worshipped by the Chinese'; and we may say, (he j 
greater always incluiliii!r tlie lus^, inferior sptrituul beings j 
would of course be piolilbiied by the employment of that i 
term. If the aU|)erior objects of wor^ihip cannot be hruught I 
into cnnipetilion with Jehovali, much h»s can the inferior ; and . \ 
we might say to the Chinese, " even the Tea, other than the J 
Supreme, whose attribnteH are revealed in Scripture, ar« nut j 
to be adored : how much less ilioac Shins, who, when viewed i 
as distinct from SImng-Ie or ihe five Tes, yon admit lo be j 
far inferior to these." The word Elohim dos not cover ihe ', 
host of augeU, spirits, or genii among the western rniiions of 
antiquity, any mi)re than the word Te dues the claiia of meru 
Spirits among the Chinese ; and yet there can be no doirbt 
that the prohibition in the first commandment included 
them; as the interdiction of the worship of nil other Tea 
besides the one Supreme, would involve the forbidding of ilie ) 

Shins also. 

Other passages of Scripf 
meni have been adduced . i 
using Te for God : suuli at 



is none frise, there is no God besides me." In tlie clmpter 
from which these word^ are taken, Qod is ndclressin^ Oynia, 
whose ri-iht hand. he has holdon, to eubilue nstiims before' 
him, (o loose the loiiia of kings, and to open before him ihe 
two-leaved gates, that he might know that Jehovflb, who 
called Cyrus by name, was the God of Israel. From ilie 
above con nectioQ, it would appear to any attentive ra'ler, 
ttiai an invisible and spiritual being was speaking: mipjKising' 
the word Te were employed, it would be Been that a divine 
and not a human person was intended by the term, even 
snch a one as could claim preeminence over all the kin^ of 
the earth and the spirits of heaven. It would not Biirprise 
any one, therefore, to liear such a one declare, that tliere was 
no other being that could be classed with him. EiTit>er'tr9 
would not tnke umbrage at the statement, (supposinif Te to 
be employed.) neither would their subjects imagine that ihi'y 
Were loosed from the obligations of civil obedience, because 
Jel>ovah claimed to' be the only Te who could form li'.^ht and 
create darkness, who coutd make peace and create evil. 

Another passage his been referred to with the same view : 
Isaiah 44 : 8. " Is there a God besides me ? yea there is no 
God (rock:), I kpow not any," The latter clause of this' 
Scutcuco, if literally rendered, would mean that there 
was no rock besides Jehovah ; which would be a thousand 
times more stumbling to the Chinese, than to say, that there 
waSjUo Te besides him; and yet supposing Te employed 
as the renderisg of tsw, when the reader catnb to peruse 
the coiit xt, and found the individual speaking descrilve 
hiuisi-lf as the first and the last, he would no ihore wonder 
lliat such a one should claim to exist alone, than that the 
Ti: from whomall things came forth, should be considered 
as the Lord and Governor of Heaven, to the exclusion of all 
others. 

With rcirarJ to tlie meaning of the word Te, we have 
already shewn, that Morris^m gives it various rendering:* : 
fluch as God. the God of H -avei), Divine Majesty, Supreme 
Ruler, Heaven's Sovendgn, ilic Most High, and the Mos tHigh 
God; he also affirms, iliat the five Tes mean the God of 
Heaven, and the gods that rule over the seasons. Te, he 
says in loco, is 'the appillaiion of one who judges the world, or 



mat the OI)ir^e$e undDrstand it in bath of these sen.9fi«, 
according to il^e rcqiiifementa of the context. The niearxini; 
of a word in any language ie the s^nee in which good 
writers in that langua^re use it, and if we oan shew ^hat we 
Use the word in the same way in which they have employed 
it, thnn we are warranted in the application we make of it ; 
particularly if it should appear, that tha Chinea.e would 
DO more misuoderstand it in books published bv iis, than 
they do in wo^ks com|x>8ed by themselves. If it be qaid, 
that the wocd Te does not convey th^ same jd<:a to. (he 
Chinese as the word Qod does to us, we reply, that 
the word God does not convey any idea at all, except as 
the persons who use it have beien in the habit of attaching 
some idea to it. The meaning of God according to the' vsf^ 
hqufndi of the English laoi^uage, is " the Supreme Beifig, 
tlie Creator and Sovereign of the Universe ; also a false god, 
a heathen deity, as well as a prince, ruler, magistrate, or 
judffe.*' (Webster.) The meaning of the word Te, according 
to the Imperial Dictionary^ is "judge, aovereiga, princei^ 
Heaven pi the Riviui^y, and by metonymy earthly role|;« ; 
^Iho those spiiri^ual beinsa who presidp over the elen^erit?, 
i^nd are honoured with r/elifious worship.'? In what impoctani 
particulaj^s do tli/^se definitions differ ? Th«) usages of 
Q^ine^ a^well af English writers agree in giving ^he^o 
itaripM? mear^ingfl p^ tne re««pective tcjrms, and ther^jfore we 
qonclude, that tlije o^e as well as the other signifies God- 
. ^fiox^er qhjeptijon ur'jqd a?aiu:^t Te is, that it wquld -ba 
likely ta opeh a wido door to Arianism, upon the ground that 
dppiinifin IS ihp chief idea contained io the.ward, and that To 
is regarded as the universal sovereign by tjbe Cl^inese. Under 
this head of objection, much has been quoted from Waterlandy' 
^C(:(H;ding<owhom fqur things must combine to constitute 
the nature of God, viz. dominion, spirituality, the b^^iaa 
made an object of worship, and the beincr divested of all 
frailty ; which combined are distiiwtive of the divine nature. 
Any one of these may be possesst^d, without the fadividyal 
pos^aessing tjieipn being entitled to be considered n« a god ; 
^^nce angels, majgistrate?, idols, and a|)ostlr8, though called 
gods, are not properly gods, because they do not possess all 
the requisites above mieotioned. We conceive that we have 
^he^a from the ChinesjB clasisics, th^^t Te and the five Te«, 
possQSQ ail thepe, while those who are merely Shipp, dis- 
connected from Te or i^e. Tes, certainly do iipt possess the 
4rst, aod not necee^s^rjly the last. We do not say, that 
jfQ^^x o]f donaiuipci .CQU^ijiUHe^tbe qn]y ^t^rihute.of (So^ but 
vfe do. say. fhat. w^fir^, a bemj^ doe? not fioss^ss dotninioa 
he want? oneQf.tiii:n}ftin reqxiiaites of divinity. It has be^n 



said, that the only idea inherent inTe is that of sovereignty ; 

but this tre deny, as f i^om the Imperial Dictionary it ap|)ears 

that divinity is one of th^ ideas inherent ib the term ; also 

that virtue, and tliat of the highest order, is a necessary 

ingredient, without which no human being, however high 

his rule, is entitled to take his stand among the Tes. In 

proems of time it happened, that by usurpation on the part 

of earthly rulers and by flattery on the part of their subjects, 

this name pame to be applied to the great aiuotig mon. That 

a large amount of moral excellence, however, and not extent 

of earthly dominion, is thought requisite before any can be 

deuon^inated aTe, is evident from the fact that some who 

^have never been invested with earthly rule, have been elevated 

to the rank of Te, by those who blindly deified them; such 

te Ewau-yu, Shth-keSi, Laou-keun. and others ; who have 

been rdised to the rank of gods, on account of their supposed 

rederaUan'ce to Heaven in virtue; wliile others who h&ve 

possessed supreme earthly rule, and amongst them the very 

Individual who first claimed to be called a Hwang- te, is 

Excluded from the list of Tes who a,rd worshipped according 

to this stiate ritual. 

But Te is said not to convey any idea of nature. By the 
word nature in this connection must be understood the 
ess^ential qualities and isittributes of a thing which constitute 
it what it is. Now tio word used to designate God in any 
lrl)ft^ua^e, with which we are acquainted, except Jehovah in 
ff^bretv, conveys of itself any idea of the essential qualities 
or attributes of God It is from the use of the word, and from 
the 'application of it to a being or beings, possessing certain 
^v^n attributes, that we can determine wliat is the nature 
of 'thb being ot heiti^ referred to. We haVe shewn, that to 
the ihvisible bbing or beihgs intended by the use of the word 
^ fn Cliinese are ascribed the attributes and qualities of 
^66^ a^ far as the Chinese hM any notions of the Divinity : 
<tf the ii^ord Shin in bhinese, We can fearlessly assert are 
ttot predic&ttid the distinguishing acts and attributes of God, 
tixcept in as far as these coincide with the acts and attributes 
bf a spirit ; we conclude therefore that the word Te expresses 
more fully the nature of God than Shin do'ed. The objection 
that the word selected does not of itself convey any idea of 
tvaitir^, woutd apply to the translation by the Seventy of the 
tec6mmuQicable name of God (Jehovah), which most evidently 
Mad indisput&bly bore reference to his essevitial nature, by 
the very ordifnary aWd universally appicafble term Kurios^ 
l:akA, Thdse translators (whode example it is well known 
in follolr«d bythe N^W Testament writers) did not feel the 
fonceiof khis diffictitty, but selected It term d^scrijHive of office 
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and not of na(im, and left the difFirence in nature between 
tKe two kinds, of Kurioi (the human and divine) to be 
gathered from the general strain of revelation. Attentivts 
reader^ of the Ni^w Tesiameru have however felt, that in 
tho^ ca^es in which quotations are made from the old, con* 
tainingthe word Jaliovait iu tht^m, (particularly where Christ 
U prophecied of, it would iiave tend<^ more roadily to the 
elucidation of tlie doctrine of his divinity to common readers 
bad the original term been retained. Com[). Matt. 3 : 3. Is. 40 : 3. 
It has been objecCed, that the word Te cannot properly be 
applied to express the oneness of the Father, Son, and Holy 
GJiost, because it is applied, to a succession of persons, and 
does not, say the objectors designate nature ; we conceive 
however, that the term was originally applicable to one 
being, having one nature or substance, and that its applica- 
lion to a succession of persons, is an incidental circumstance 
in its history as a word, arising from the peculiar tendency 
of the Chinese, to reverence their emperors as the sons of 
Heaven, or even as the Divinity himself. The objection 
that Te cannot properly be used to express tfte oneness of 
the persons in the Trinity, because it is applied to a succes- 
sion of p^rsonq, would be obviated by the consideration, that 
the emperors over the Chinese people, are by them properly 
called Tes. ill distinction from Hwang-te, only after their aeath 
and deification^ when they are enshrined in the ancestorial 
temple, have ihe Meaou-haou applied to them, and are wot-* 
shipped as Gods. But the same objection could also have 
been raised against Theos and Deus^ in (he apostles' days 
which, term j had been applied to the Roman Emperors in 
succession after their death, and even sometimes during their 
lives. In truth, it is not by anything in the term which we 
employ for God, that we can ever hope to give to heathpn 
nations accurate ideas on so mysterious a subject as the 
Trinity. . ' We must invent new terms to express that 
oneness of nature which is involved in the word Grodhead« 
We conceive that Shin, of itself^ supposing for a moment 
that it did mean something divine, could not convey the idea 
involved in the term Deity, and would need some such 

adjunct as f^ sing, to give it the meaning of nature ; and the 
same ntetbod could be adopted with regard to Te. 

We have already shewn from the Imperial Dictionary, that 
Te is one of the names of Heaven, or the Divinity, and is 
applied to human rulers only in consequence of tbeif 
supposed resemblance to Heaven in virtue or quality. It 
is not then, a title indicative of office, but an epithet 
expressive of the quality of the person to whom it is attachedf 
and is indicative of .the. attributes which constitute ihe being 
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sptriren, of, tritat he is. Heaven could not be Heaven, nor 

could Te be Te, without that ]jglth,viriue, which con^litiitei 
dieeeeeuiial quality of the divinity ; nor could human rulure 
be designated Tea. in the estimatioq of the Chiiieve, uii1'««m 
tliey w«(e supposed to resemble Hoaven in this attribute. Ts 
therefore contains in itself the idea of a moral qiialilication, 
atiJ is applied to both diviue and human persons, because iu 
resfiect of virtue they are 8up|iOsed to rosemble eai'Ji oth«;r. 

But let us, in this point of view, test the suimblouoss of 
Shin, as the word whereby to express the idea of Ood in 
Chinese. The word God conveys the Jdoa of a hv\x\% 
possessed of a divine nature. But all the native dictionaries 
speak of Shin as spirit, or spiritual enereV) and say nothing 

of its 11^ sing, nature, still less of its ^ t'he, substance, or 

essence. If rhe word ^sing, nature, were atrached to Shin, 
theQhinese, if they understood it at all, womIU considor the 
Gomp)und phrase as indicating the nature of a spirit, rather 
than that of a god ; and, if appli(*d fo tliii oneness of the 
pnsons in the Sacred Trinity, it wotil I tiot convey the im- 
pression that they were of one diviiMi esttenco. but that they 
were possessed of one and the satn ; s|Mritual nature. 

It. has been objected that, notwithsianding Te ha<4 b^en ust^d 
with reference to the Supreme Divinity, and oth^^rs called 
gods by the Chinese, its having been used for other purposes 
is an argument against its employment by Missionaries as a 
tiranslatiou of Theos. To this we mav reply, that there is 
DO term in the Chinese lan:^uage,at all approacliin*^ to any* 
thing like divinity^ which has not betiu u.<9ed for other 

ptJrposes. ^ T'heen, Heaven, the ilrst word that the 
Chinese use in that sens<»., has been employed for the material 
heavens, as well as for the Lord and Governor thereof ; for a 
pariiciUar dhrini^, (see Morrison) ; besides being used for tl^ 

Kds of the thirty-two heavens of the Taouists. It has 
:ewiae been used for deified emperors, in which sense it 
is still employed. Shin, the term proposed by some, means, 
as we shall see in the sequel, spirit, and has been used for 
separate and individual spirits, as ghosts, elves, fairies, dec. 
So that if to designate God, a term be required which has 
never been used for other purposes, we sliall not sucoesd in 
finding such a term in the indigenous langua^^e of China* 
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HATINQ gone through the art^utn-snft for and niainii Ta, 
wa come now to tlie eonaideraiioii of the other term which 
baa been proposed as the proper rendering of TAaof, Tim. 
Shin. Our first business, however, in discussing the propriety 
of this term ia to ascertain the meaning of it ; which we shall 
do, by reference to the principal Chinese dictionaries, and 
then to standard writers who have made use of the term. 

In the 1^ y^ Shw5-wan, we have the following sentence, 
" The Shm or Siiins of Heaven are those which lead out all 
tliinn." Taking this sentence a8 it stands, neither the 
numT>er nor the nature of the Shin, cHri b'. d.^finitely made 
Gilt, but ouSy the business in whicli ihe Sliin or Shins of 
Heaven are engaged. Kang-he quotes the above expcession, 

and adds the explanatory observaiion o( one ^ Tseu, (whoso 
authority is often referred to in the Imperial Dictionary), 

saying that'* ^ Shin, (the primitive of ^ shin) means to 
lead out. Heaven manages or directs the sending down of 

the ^k'he, to influence all thin<^, hence it is said to lead 
out all things." Here it is evident, thai the sentence from 
Tseu is adduced, with a view of ttluoiilaiin^ the previous one 
quoted from the Shwa-wan; and by this latter sentence we 
nnd, that the principal person or being acting in this affair ia 

^ t'heen. Heaven ; that the thing which is employed by 

Heaven in effecting all thines is the ^ k'he; and that tlie 
manner of the said K'hes inflnencing tliinifs is by leading 

them out ; this latter idea is included in the word J^ Shin, 

which comes from ^ shin, to lead out. The 5^ t'been, 

Heaven, of (he one sentence is therefore the ^C ^''*^"r 
Heaven, of the other ; or the Divinity from whom the power 

to influence originally proceeda. The ^ k'he <rf the second 

sentence is also the same with the jpqf shin of the first ; and 
as Heaven manages or directs the sending down of the K'he 
to influence all things, so Heaven employs the Shin to lead 

out all things. By ascertaining the meaning of the word % 
K'he, therefore, we shall be able to discover something of 

the import of ^ Shin. On referring to the Imperial 

Dictionary, under the word ^ k'he, we are told, that k'he 
means breath, or to breathe; after which the lexicographer goes 

on to say, that J^ king, form, or body is the mansion of 

life, and ^ k'he, breath or spirit, is the origin of life. K'he 
therefore means spirit, as opposed to form. Then, after quoting 
some passages from the Ylh-king, which will afterwards 
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^^« More fiilly under our consideration, he tayn, with 

Terence 10 the word in question, thot '* 1^ k1ie, is the 
fiilness or eesenee of the Shin f and in order, in this 
connection, to assure us of the true incaninir of K'he, he adds, 
"K'he is that which is inhaled and exhaled, which goes out 
*nd conies in :" or in other wortln ilie breath, or spirit. Prom 
■n the above we learii, liidt K . , ir ., • -i . » .^.. - • \] v> h ^ 'y^ 
Aaiitjs tl|e expiration and 'i \\ : • • .< /., ( r.,) 

^At it is the fulneiisof th«; Siiiii. 

Under the word k*he, Morrison ijives, " Fume : Vci,x» ic ; 
halo ; ether ; the primary matter ; the breath ; 8pirit,-in a low 
sense, as the aaima^ or animal soul, of brutes and human 

beings ; animal spirits, &c." ^ K'he thus corresponds in 
a greajL drtirree to the Pjfi/che ol the Greeks, which meant 
breath; life; the soul a^ opposed to the body ; also the 
anima munH^ which was supposed to pass through all 
lands and seas, depths and heights. 

In the passage under consideration, ^ K*he doubtless 
nieans the breath of nature, or the spirit of Heaven ; the 
anima which Heaven sends down to influence all things. 
In this respect, Shin corresponds with it ; the one being the 

finer, and the other the grosser spirit of nature, ^ift^ 
T'heen shin, therefore, is not the God of tieaven, but the 
spirit of Heaven, which like the k'he, breath of nature, is 
employed by Heaven, or the Divinity, to influence and lead 

out all things. Some have thought, that ^^C ifi^ ^'heen shin, 
in the above sentence, signifies the God of Htiaven, because 

it is thought to be synonymous with- ^ ^ T^heen choo, 
occurring in the second sentence, which those who advocate 
this opinion say, means ** the Lord of Heaven," or God. To 
this it may be replied, that all the best-infortned Chinese 
tieach(.*r::; who form their opinions independently of any 

foreign bias, tell us, tliat ^ t'heeti, Heaven must be taken 

alone, in the sense of the Divinity, and that ^ choo, is 
undoubtedly a verb here, signifying to rule or manage, or 
take the superin tendance of. In addition to which opinion 
we may say, that we do not remember to have met with the 

f phrase 5^3E t'heen choo, in the sense of the Lord of 
leavea, in any of the Confucian classics, or the Commenta- 
Cors of that school. Buddha is spoken of, in one of the 

Buddhistic works, as the 5C 3E T'h^'^" ^^oo, Lord of 
Heav^en ; and a Tapuist writer of fiction has put into the 

in<>uth:of Shun the expression ^ 3S /C '3? T'heen choo ta 
te, the Great God who is Lord of Heaven \ but witli these 




exceptions, the phrase, as far as we have ioed,'iioes iM 
oceuf in any writer of note : and Morrison sa.js, that it wa# 
introduced by ibe Roman Catholio MisslOiiams. The^rase 

5E T^heen choc, quoted by some from (be ^^^||[ 

_^ She ke fung shen shoo, is found to be a mistran-latioa^ 
owing 10 a want of attention to the 8io|«. The passage runs 

thus, " A W. — ^ 5C. ^ JS ^'S W. P^ Bhin, ylh yus 
t'heen, choc sze t'heen tse, of tlie eight Shins, tiie first is 
called (the Shin of) Heaven, who presides in a temple at 
T'heen tse." Thus the characters T h«ieo choo ace not u> be . 
read together, but must be considered, the one as a substan- 
tive, and the other a verb, as we have above rendered them ; 
while the Stiin in the one sentence, corresponds to K'he 
in the other, according to th^*^erbal explanation of the 
Chinese teachers, who say, tiiat the Shin of Heaven, is the 
K'he of Heaven. 
In the second definition of Shia given by Kang-he, 

he quotes the M ti^ j@ (S Hwang keih king she, which 
says. " that the Shin of Heaven residee in the sun, while 
the Shin of a man resides in the eye." Here it is evident, 
tjiat tlie Shin of Heaven cannot mean die God of H<*uven, 
because it is a corresponding phrase with the Shin of a man : 
and as the Shin of a man cannot be the gnd of a man, 
because it is something that belongs to him, and not that 
which presides over him ; so the Shin of Heaven is sotnething 
which belongs to Heaven, and not thai which presides 
over it ; and even if the Shin of Heaven (in tho Benae of 
God) might be said to reside in the sun, the Shin or 
god of a man cannot be said to dwell in his eye. The mo-t 
probable inter|)retation i» tUut. which the Chinese teachers 

put upon it : viz. that |^|p Stiin here means the j^ ||^ 
tsing shin, animnl s|>irits. or rather animation and vivacity. 

The plirasft ^^ ifl^j"" c*»« s^""- occurs in the Commentary 
on a portion ofMant^-isxe, which passasre may serve to 
throw some light on its m aniny: here. '' Mang>tsze said, of 
that which is found in man, there is nothing better thaa the 
apple of his eye : which cannot couceajl a man^ ^iflckedness. 
When the breast is honest, the ajjple of the, eye is «I«^r, but 
when dishonest, dim." Upon tli^is tb6 Comnieniafor 
remarks,*" When a man comes into contact with another, 

his Ifl^ Shin, or spirit, rests in his eye ; hence, when he, is 
honest at heart, his Shin or spirit, is pure and clear ; but 
when dishonest, bis Shin, .or spirit, is scattered and confused.'? 
The phrase uim^ shin is apf>)ied by Morrison^ to iht 
atiimstion said to be existing or ipHiititig in picturea of iha 



htumanL coum enance. The fihriisa therelbve meanw, th^ light 
ttr maciiy of heaven dwells: in the sun, as the light or 
yiiff^y of man dwells in the eye.. 
■ )lmi)9 third class of definiiiooi givt^a by J^ng-he,. the 

weed Shin is coupled with ^^ming^and miist be understood 
ii; tbotseiwe of mielligent and clear. Under this head, the 
kKidegraplier quotes the Shoo«^kin^, where Yauu is said to be 

Ig'sage-like and ^t^ shin, intelligent ; Oe Guignes thus 
feaders ibis phrase ^* Eile fut relevee par une grande sagesse, 
el par beaucoup de penetration." ' The Comthentaior on tliia 

pasdOgd says, that <* 6|)eakiiig of his 1^ sfaing, sage-like 
qualities, and of his bt^in^ above common apprehension, he 

is called Pp^hiu, inscrutably intelligent." The lexicographer 

then quotes' another work, which says, that *' ^ •bing, 

iage-Uke, nieao9 understanding every thing ; j|ip j^ shin 
meaou, inscrutably mysterious and not to be calculated on.''. 

The 0jf @ Yih king is then quoted, which says, that 
" whatsoever is inscrutable in the superior and inferior 

principles of nature, is called jf\^ Shin'' When a thing is 
fixeclj saVs tht5 coiumentiitor on' this place, It may be 
ai^certaiiied, and that which . nlay be ascertained, ik npt. fit 

to be called f^ Shin. Kang-he then quotes another work^^ 
sayinir, '^*''Sh)fv is the utmost point of change; it may ha 
said to be m/)re mysterious than all surrounding objects, and 
<^nnof be /judged of by visible appearances." MorrisoU has 
r««id*red this passage' as fdllows : "Spirit is jso .eatie(!| 
from' its betfib the mt^st inscrutable of all things." He 
tht^nifMs oh to observe, *< They explain spirit, so as to 
3en6l6, not an independent intelligent being, *but art 
invfsibte intelligent essence, that pervaded every thing, and 

is always present with material forms. ^J^ ^ ^ 

^QJCrife* ^*" wnh yew tselh k'ho keen, urh sbir^ 
tsae ke chutfj, woo tseih k'ho keejn.jen shin pub ie hoo wuh 
yay, tsfh wan wah che ohimg, urn meaou puh k'ho tsth chay 
fihin yay, koo yutt meaou yay, AU material, exifitences 
have Uaces which may be seen ; ^bot th^ .spiritual essence 
V^hlch is it) them has no trace (hajt^caq be^seen^ yet. spirit is 
it^V^f ab^li I from matter ; thus that aamra&^e (or subtle) 
and inscrutable something, which it : iu ajl material 
tlx\mimk^W»^ ^ffit^t,' whibh is fi'om this- circunMtance called 
Hubtle, (inscntr«ble pr admirfible.)^': ;To ret^uii tolUiig^he: 
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<5l>fitetid ttiai ifiisia iMtibepfimnry and radical mean^'flf 
Shin ; fouf as ting ineanis spiritual,' a«id with reference wilNb 
miml of man iircelti^ttt, so> Shin me«ns spiritoai iikewke.' 
Kang-fae'-qtioies a seiiteisce from 'the Book of Qides, whM 
lifig ap|)eard to mean tn)raciiloUi», or the work of 8{yiruiial 
beings. Again quoting a writer on the same book, be says, 
that *'< whatever is ethereal and iiitelti^ni with regard to 

Shin, IS called ' ling or F;)iritnal.'' tJnd^ the word fi 
kwei, the lm|>erial Dictionary says, that '*Kwei is that to whicn 

^he 7^ ^B tslng hwan, ethereal soul reverts ; and tliat 

wiien the ^ |^ tsiog shin, pure spirit leaves theJ}ody, 
each part reverts to its proper place : hence the reverting i* 

called Kwei." Under the word ^ hwao, Kangfae says, tbal 

" the ijl 6j|[ liwan pTh, fii»er and grosser parts bf the human 

soul aie the names of |^ ]^ shin ling, spirits : the ^5 ling^ 

or spirit that attaches itsftlf to the body is called.)^ pth^ 

and the jpl^ shin, or spirit that attaches itself to the ^ 

k'he, breath, is called^ hwan, or soul. One talks o^a man's 
p'lh having asked a question of his hwan; upon which th6 

commentator remark«9, that *' the pth is the |^ if(^ yia 
shin, more concealed spirit of a man, and tiie bwan is the 

i^ W^ yang shin more manifest spirit of a man." Here it is 
eVidekut^ from i|ie connection of Shin with hwan, the toal, 
and from its interchangeability with V\\\%^ spirit, tliat die 
meaning of it must be spirit and not divinity. ' * 

In ihe 3E ^ ^ ^ Woo-k«Hi-:yun-suy, we have the 
Hieaninubf 8hrn givciii by a variety of quotations from various 
works m which Shin is four^d ; in explaining the meaning 

of the term this writer quotes the g^ ^ Shw6.wan, about 
the T'heen shin leading out all things, and then gives the 

explanation of the word Shin from the J|^ ^9 K^ang-. 
yufi dictroviary, saying that it means ling, spirit Ileje 
theli we have the declared oj)inion of an intelligent lexico2[ra- 
pber that the wdrd Shin meansspirit ] while he adds no othef 
meanings ; but pnly quotes those passages from the Yih- 
king acid Mang-tsze which we have already met with in 
I^ang-he. We have thus seen that the chief Clikkess 
dictionarios understand Shiii ia the s^naci of spirit, at 
spiritual. energy and int^iiigence. No one of them fippesrtf 
to have given to Shin the sense of divinity, eitfier when e3t>- 
plaining t^t term itself 0r its eorralatives. Those who pfij^^ 
j^hin therefore, as 'io4icati¥e of divinity, or as the generid 
word, for God, .aare unable to derive any support from the 
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^Acipal dictionarieB ot the language, compiled by the 
Chinese ibemselves : while oq the contrary the chief lextco* 
graphers give to it the meaning of spirit. The inconi^rutty 
of osiiiflr a term in a sense which is sanctioned by no standard 
natire lexicon, will appear irery striking; to those who have 
been accosiomed to qaote Johnson or Webster as atuliorities 
in English, and the Dictionary of the Academy in the 
French langnage. 

From the lexicographers we pass on to the classics, 
referring especially to those parts in which the word Shin is 
explained^ in order to ascertain its meaning, and witt^ 4liis 
view we will first consult Confucius himself. 

In the Le-ke, sect. 8; page 45, one of his disciples called 
Tsae-gno, addrecsed the sage, saying, ^' I have heard of tho 
names of the Kwei Shins, but I do not know what they 

mean." To which Confucius replied, " the ^ k'he, or 

spirit is the Ailness of the Shin, and 'the i^pTh, or anima 
tt the fulness of the Kwei : to unite the Kwei with the Shin 
is tile perfection of the true doctrine." From the paraphn'ise 
it appears, that '-that which enables a&4an to move about is tho 
k'he, or spirit ; while the grosser particles of the human form 

coastitute tlie pTh, or anima. At death the more Sg ling, or 
Bubtite part of the spirit constitutes the Shin, andihe more 

^ ling, or subtile part of the anima constitutes the Kwei. 
During life the spirit and anima are united : at death the 

^k'he, spirit ascends, and the l^pth, anima descends, and 
they thus become divided ; but the sage would consider the 
^tweiand the Shin, as still combined, in order to establish his 
instruction." 

Confucius continues, "All living men. must die, and at 
death return to earth, this is called the Kwei ; the bones and 
flesh decay underground, and thus covered up, become 

common earth; while the ^ k'he, spirit is diffused and 
expands aloft ; this becooiing brightly illumined, ascends 
like a fragrant vapour, or produces a mournful feeling, which 

^^the)||f tsing, essence of things, and the display of flie 

Shin." The paraphrase says, " the ^ k'he, the human 
spirit must some time become exhausted, 'and death is that 

which man cannot avoid ; at death the |m ptb, or anima 
descends and returns to earth ; this is callea the Kwei : the 

^ k'he, or spirit, however, diffuses itsejf and expanding 
abroad, becomes either a light that appears obasionally, or a 
flagrant Vapour, or something that causes men^s feelings to 

^ depressed and mournful ; these are the j^ ^ tsing ling,"^ 

N . 






mibtile essences or eibereal spirits of things, and thus it is ihat ^ 
the acting of the Shins cannot be concealed. " The eritic 
says, << when men's bodies are united with their spirits they 

live ; at death the body and spirit separate, the ^ ^ tsin^ 
ling, sobtile essence of the spirit expands, and mounting aloft 

becomes a fj^ |R shin ling, spiritual intelligence, ^ ™ 
kwangming, bnglit and shining.'' In the above extracts 
we are plainly told, that the origin of the Shin is the spirit of 'A 
"man, which at death mounts dioft and becomes a spiritual 
intelligence. ^ 

The* sage continues. ^< Because these were the subiile 
essences of things, men invented a mo^t lionotirahle appsi- 
lation for them, and clearly designated them Kwei Shins, that 
they miglili be patterns for the common peo|de» and that ^1 
might venerate and submit to them." 

The critic says, that *Hhe Kwei Shins are originally the 
souls and anima of men and things, but if they were Bsetely 
called souls and anima^ the designation would not bs 
sufficiently honourable : the sage tlierefore, alluding to them 
as the subtile essences of men and thin (is after death, g^ve 
them this very honourable title of Ewei Shins (or spiriis-X' 

From this we perceive, that the sages of the Confuci^ 
school took their idea of the Ewei Shins from the souls and 
omnia of deceased men and animals. But fancying that these 
souls ox anima sometimes manifested themselves by means of 
a bright halo, qr a fragrant vapour, and that they afforded 
protection to their descendants, they donceived the phrase, soul 
or atUma, not to be sufficiently dignified, and therefore 
called them Ewei Shins, spiritual beings. 

In the Lun-yu, book 6, page 3, K'he-loo, another of the 
disciples of Confucius, asked aiK>ut serving the Ewei Shins . 
when Confucius replied, *' not being able to serve men, boW 
can you expect to serve the Ewei" 

The paraphrast enlarges on these words of Confocius, tbo^ • ■ 
<<Men and Ewei, or visible and iov^ible beings, are the sam^ ! 
The way in which to serve the Ewei Shins, is precisely ^® 
way in which we ought to serve our fellow-men." Nan-heen 
observes, on the words Ewei Shin, that " when taken together 
that which advances, and is inscrutable in its approach ^ 
the Shin : while that which departs and does not return i^ 
the Ewei. Speaking of them separately, then whatsoever 
in heaven, earth, bUls, rivers, wind and tliunder can be 
connected by E'he, or spirit, is universally called Shin ; 
while ancestors and deceasjed parents, who are sacrifi<^ ^ 
in the aneestorial temple, are all called Ewei. Using ^?^ 
words with reference to men and things, then that wM<^" . 
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eollects and Ikci is the Shin, while that which scatters 
and diea is the Ewei. Using the words with reference to the 

human bodj, then the 3^ hwan, soul, and j|Ck'he, spirit, 

constitute the Shin, while the ^ pih, anima, and the 

i t'he, substanoe constitute the Ewei." 

Here we have a brief, but comprehensive description of the 
Kwei Shins, in which they are characterized hf that 
i advanciag and receding, expanding and contracting feature 
which b exhibited in the etymology of the words : in 
explaining which, whether with reference to the economy of 
nature, the invtsibl*? world, or the human frame, the Chinese 
author uses only such terms, as are connected with spirit 
Shewing that the prevailing idea in his mind was that Ewei 
Sliin meant spirit, or spiritual energy. 

In the Le-ke, 2d sect, fflst page, there is a reference to 
the practice of calling back the souls of the departed, where 
tt is said Uiat, " men's looking for their deceased parent to 
return from the invisible world, shews that they understood 
the method of seeking after the Kwei Shins." A commentator 
says, that « when they balled back the anima, they expected 

that the » ^ hwan shin, soul would come from the 
invisible world , which was the method of seeking after the 
Kwei Shins." The paraphrase says, that "the invisible 
world is the habitation of the Ewei Shins ; they expected 

^^^ ^ Wk hwin k'he, sonl and spirit (of their parents) to 
return from tlie unseen world, therefore it is said they looked 
for them to come back from the invisible regions." Here 
the identity of the Ewei Shins with souls and spirits is too 
strong to be denied, the terms in fact being used interchange- 
ably, as im^porting the same thing. 

In the 915 g^ Td-ke ^section of the Lc-ke, page 25, a 

commentator gives this explanation of |^ 1^ Shin ming, 
osually rendered '* spiritual intelligences :" he says, « that 

which is J^ kan, capable of being influenced, and |^ ying, 

answers, in ^ ^ pQh tsth, an incomprehensible manner, is 

<^Alled 1^ Shin, a spirit ; and that which is ^ heu, evanescent 

f<id ^ li»g, spiritual, ^ ^ p&h mei, without obscurity, is 

^^^Hed )^ niing, an intelligence." 
The paraphrast on thfai passage says, " when we see Uie 

^ tdog, grosser fluid or substanee! which belongs to the 

infeffor principle, attaching itself to the ^ k'he, breath or 
*pirtt, which belongs to the superior principle of nature, 
tiniting and congealing, coUeettng and completing the forms 
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of things, we recognize the production of the superior 
principle. But when the soul and spirit quit the anima and 
substance, and suddenly wandering abroad, bring about 
the change of things, we recognisee the transforonation of 
the inferior principle." 
Choo-foo-tsze, remarking on this passage says, *^ with 

regard to man, his « tsing. grosser fluid or substance is the 
/inima^ which constitutes the fulness of the Kwei ; and his 

^ k'he, breath or spirit, is the soul, which constitutes the 
fulness of the Shin. When the^subiUtuce and the spirit 
combine to form things, what thingt are there divested of tlie 
Kwei Shins ? but when the soul wanders, a change takes 
place ; whereupon the anima descends." 
He goes on to say, ''the Kwei Shin is nothing more than 

the ^ k'he, breath or spirit ; that which contracts and ex- 
pands, recedes and adrances is this ^ffi^ k'he, spirit. Between 
heaven and earth, there is nothing but this fj^ k'he, spirit. 
The ^ k'he spirit of nian is constantly and uninterruptedly 
in connection with the ^ k'he spirit of heaven and earth : 
only men do not perceive it ; no sooner does an eaM)tlon arise 

in the mind, than it communicates itself to the spirit or 
spiritual energy, and thus influences this something that 
contracts and expands, advances and recedes." 

When one asked, whether the Kwei Shin was not the ^ 
k'he breath or vital energy ! Choo-foo-tsze replied, It is 

some thing like the|^^ Shin ling, spirit residing iu 
this ^ k'he, vital energy^ 

One asked, whether what is called the Kwei Shin i" 
heaven and earib is fhe same with what is denominated 
the soul and the anima in man ? To which Choo replied; 
^the soul and anima are predicated of men when they die; 

whilst alive these same principles are called ^ tsing, suh- 

stance, and ^ k'he, spirit. That which heaven and earth 
possess in common with man, is of the same kind, and is 
called the Kwei Shin. The soul of the inferior principle 
of nature is the Shin, and the anima of tlie inferior principle 

of nature is the Kwei : the Kwei is the §{ ling, spirit of the 

inferior, and Shin is the g^ ling, spirit of the superior 
principle." . 
One Lew-she said, when living things are produced, there !• 

pot one of them divested of the ^ k'he, spirit or breath, 
V^hich is the fulness of the Shin,* nor is there one oi 
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them destitute of the ^ pth, anima, which is the fulness 
of the Kwei ; thus man is the conjunction of the Kwei and 
Shin ; or as Morrison has rendered it, ^^ the union of figure 
and spirit." See his Dictionary, Part 1 , vol. 1, page 59. 
From all the above, and much more that might be-quoted, 

we gather that the Kwei Shin in man refers to his f^ tsing, 

animal fluid or substance and '^ k'he, breatli or spirit, 
which while men are alive are thus denominated, but after 
death, the one nscending becomes the Shin, and the other 
descending the Kwei. The inference therefore is, that the 
Kwei Shin, but especially the Shin, with regard to man, 
means his spirit or spiritual energy. 

We quote, as corroborative of the views of Shin elicited 
above, the following passage from the Taou-tih^king. 

"When a man can bring into subjection his t^ p'hih 
anima, or sensitive soul, holding fast at the same time the 
oneness (of his spiritual nature,) he perhaps may be able to 
preserve them from separation." The Commentator on this 

passage remarks, " tJiat which makes the t^ p'bth, anima 

or sensitive soi^.^iilW from the i^ hwan, rational soul, is 

that the atrrma is ^ wuh, matter, and the sopl is jpf Shin, 
spirit." Then after quoting the precedmg passage from the 
Book of Diagrams, the Commentator says, " the anima is 
matter, therefore it is .mixed and disposed to settle ; the 

^oul is ]{il^ Shin, spirit, therefore it is single and capable of 
change," Here we have ttie most distinct evidence, that 
Siiin niean3 spirit ia opposition to matter, and that it 
corresixund? to the human soul. 

A writer in the work called "^ ^ ^ ^ Pun e hwae 
tsan, commenting on the 2d section of the i6th chapter of the 

Chung-yung, has the following remark, " ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.— ^ %i^Ms^B ^^? ^^^ che sang mo puh yew k'he, 
k'he yay chay shin che shing yay, mo puh yew p'hih, p'hTh 
yay chay kwei che shiog yay, in the production of all things, 

there is nothing divested of this ^ k'he, breath or spirit, 
which spirit is the fulness of the Shin ;^ so also there ia 

nothing divested of ^K^p'hth, anima, which anima is the 
fulness of the Kwei." H[ere the writer extends, the idea of 
the breath or spirit, combined with the anima or essence, 
from men. to the myriad of things : contrasting at the same 
time the spirit of the finer portion with the anima of the 
grosser |X)rtion, and asserting that they severally constitute 
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(he fulness of the Kwei Shins. From which we may gftther 
something of the way in which the Chinese passed over from 
the Kwei Shin of the human body to the Kwei Shin of 

nature ; and that this idea of ^ k'he, spirit, and 6J| p'hih, 
anima, pervading nature, as well as the numan frame, was 
the link which eombiaed these things together ia their 
imaginations. As therefore the spirit and anima in man are 
identical with the Kwei Shin, or oianes and spirit, when 
passed into the invisibie world; so the spirit and anima 

Gesessed by every living thing at the commencement of its 
ini?, were supposed to constitute the fulness of the Kwei, and 
the fulness of the Shin iu nature. The conclnsian we draw 
from this is^ that the Kwei Shin in nature means the spirit 
that dwells in nature, as the Kwei Shin of a deceased man 
means the spirit that dwells in man. The word therefore 
signifies spirit in both cases, and will be fuUy represented 
by that term in our language. Nan-h§en, as we have seen 
considers them all as of one class ; viewing the Kwei Sbin« 
unitedly, then that which advances is (he Shin, while that 
which recedes is the Kwei. But viewing them separately, then 

whatever in heaven or. earth has a ^ klie spirit passing 
through it, connecting it with the other parts of nature, is 
called Shin, while tlie manes of ancestors arQ called Kwei. 
With reference to roan, the soul and spirit constitute the 
Shin, while the anima and snrosser substance are characterized 
as the Kwei. Spirit, therefore, is the prevailing idea attached 
by the Ohinese to the word Shin, whether viewed in the 
cosmogony of nature, or in the constitution of man. We 
know that the soul of man is spirit, which the Chinese tell 
us constitute the Shin;. they also tell us, that the soul 
of the principle of nature is the fulness of the Shin ; we 
therefore argue, that the word in the latter case means spirit 
likewise; the fact is, that which is called Kwei Shin Jn 
heaven and earth, is the same with what is denominated soul 
and spirit of man. 

We may here refer again to the raeanfhg of the Shin and 
Kwei, given in the dictionary, as being the.soul of the superior 
and tt^ anima of the inferior principles of nature, and that 

the expanding of the ^ k'he, breath of nature, constitutes 
the Shin, while the contracting thereof is to be regarded 
iS the Kwei ; shewing that with respect to nature, as weU 
as man, the words are to be understood in the sense of spirit, 
or something similar thereto. 

To shew that the word fjf^ Shin^ with reference to man, 
bears the meaning of spirit, we shall quote a number o( 

expressions from the jEL l|[ |^ 3^ Woo keu yun suy, and 
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•ther sources. i^iPp Tsingshin, is a welUkoown phrase 
tat the animal spirits ; as may bs ssea by a reference to 

Montton, passim. The saaie characters reversed Hfl ^ shin 

tsiagy BoiaaD idea, seniimem ; jpf ^ shin hwan, signifies 

the mind beclouded ; f^^^hin wang, the spirits exhilarated; 

^p^ yangsliin, to nourish one's sflirits; ^ fjjjjfi laou 

thin, to faarrass one's spirits ; jff^ ^ yu shin, to 

exhilarate . one's spirits ; fS tlr ^ 'bi°» ^^ delight one's 

•{oriti ; ^j^ ^ sun shin, to injure one's spirits ; ^ J^ 

show shio^and ^ fl$ P^oq shin, to keep up one's spiriU; 

^ ^ fei shin, to exhaust one's spirits ; i^ j|| leeu shin, 

to exercise the spirit ; ^ ^ shang shin, to wound one's 

spirit ; ^ ||^ uiiig shin, to compose one's spirit ; f^ lll^ 

iBin shin, the spirit plunged in meditation ; ^ jp^ ying shin, 

to settle one's spirit ; ^ fjff shlh shin, to relieve one's 

spirit; ^ |^ hae shin, to disturb one's spirit ; || jf^ lew 

shin, to detain one's spirit ; ^^^ ^ ch'h&h shin, and ^ ^ 

shin che, to allow one's mind to wander ; ^ jjj^ tsun shin, 

to preserve one> spirit \ K!^^^ B^®*" ^^® "'"^ nung, 

means the intelligence of the mind ; ^ |^ yen shin, the 

sjarit or vivacity of ihe eye ; ^ ^ she sbiii, the spirit of 

poetry ; ^ tt^ fl$ tbew Iwan shin, wine disturbs the spirit ; 

^ ^ '^ W '^^ ^^^^S i^^^y shin, to collect and gather 

one's spirits ; '^ jJl fi^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ «fa*" faing, though 

the Biembers stop, the mind , goes «f) ; f^ 3S^ shin keaou, 

communion of spirits ; ^ ^ J JpT ^^^^ ^^ Y^ sbin, the 

breath united with the spirit ; §^ ^ ||$ peth yew shin, to 

manifest spirit in one's style of writing ; ^ ^ ^ |^ tseen 

k'ho t'hung sliin, money can penetrate tiie spirit ; ^ iS^ shin 

tung, an intelligent youth ; ^-Q,^^ shin sih pah peen, 

his spirit and countenance did not change : compared with |j^ 

u ^ ^ ^^1^ sTh t'hae jen, << he preserved his spirit and 
countenance in great compospre." Morrison. The following 

are all from the same author : *' ^^^ ^^? sin ling shin 
hwuy, to comprehend in the mind* ^ ff^ 4m ^ '^"^S shin 
seaou sha, a hi^h deeree of ease and gaiety ; /^ |^ jin shin, 
man's spirit; |£ A /^ S iW ^^^ J^" c'*® ""^ff ^'""> ^he 
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intelligent spirit in man ; ^ P| ^ ^ !^ |S ^T^'^^^^S 
keaag yaou t9un shin se I'hing, when lisienitig to the 
master^s explanations, the scholar must keep hie soul or 

spirit from wandering ; '^ J^ ^d^ iS[ 9^ ^ Hog jin sin 

san shin hiy to cause a man's mind to oe di8|)er8ed, and 

his spirit to fly away from its proper place ; ^fi^ rai 
tsiiiigf shin keen keang, strong coiidiitulion and good spirits 

TO IRt 7& ^ tsinsf shin yuen k'he. animal spirits and good 

teni[3erament ; JL^^i^Wf J%^^ ^ f**" ^'''"S ?f^>'» 
go keih ch'hoo keatj leTh, all parts to whi^ri the animal 

spirit extends its influence are said to have strengiii : ^^ flj 

kMie hwa, and ^0 ^ shin hwa, mean aerial transformations; 

@ 1^ J5f^ jKJ lew shin yii tsze, . keep your mind on this ; 

l^l^ shin ming, spiritual intelligence; ^ mjli$ Y^ng 

teing shin, nurse your animal spirits ; M S Tn ^^ ^^^ 
t'hung tsini; shin, cause the animal spirits to flow and 

circulate : t% A |% j|^ pth jin yin shin, pth is man's yiu 
spirit; fi^PJ^P^;^^ P^'^ f^^ yin che linsr, pih is the 
iiit attached to the material form of man ; 6]i| \ ^ f^ 
pih iin che taing flhwan?, pth is the aminal spirit which 
gives hilarity ; Kj> IH f ^ sin chwang shin, the heart 

contains the human spirit; 1l| jjll^ 'I'B "R^ ke shin seang 
kwan, let the impulse and spirit of the comi>osition bo 
uninterrupted : # ^ ;^ ^ # # ^^ ^ ^{^ kae 
te che tsinsf sliin to tsae hcu tszc yay, for the essence and 
spirit of the composition often (or much) consist in the 

particles ; M 4» ^ 1$ JL IC^ ^ W ^ ^^^ 
0^ ^ te chung tsing shin heue mih ch'hoo heo chay seU 
seen jin tih ming pth, the spirit and vein of the theme must, 

in the first place, be bv the student clearly understood ; "^ 

-^mm K^i^^WA^Mft^ koo wan tsun^ 
tm.g jiff tsing shin chay mo joo kwo tsili, for rousmg men s 
energies and spirits, no ancient writings were^equal to the 

(discourses on>«ational politics ; ^fc IS ^W ^'*^'\® P^^^ 
shang shin, repletion (in eating) hurts the animal spirits.*^ 

In addition to the above phrases, we may refer again to 

what we have advanced in the former part of this papet) 

regarding the f^ shin of Te approaching and retiringj 

approving and enjoying the sacrifice, on the occasion of the 

^late services at the winter solstice ; as well as what w^ 
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haVc observed respecting the jjj^. Shin of Wan-wang aseend- 

ini^iiiid descending iu the prr.seiice of the Supretne, in the 

realms al^)ve ; from which we have argued, that Shin in such 

cases cannot mean thy divinity, bat inu3t mean the spirit of 

T-., aad the spirit of Wan-wainjj^ respectively. Biii it will 

be perhaps objected, that all these refer nrierely to Shin asi 

an adjunct of a bein^, while all instances of the application 

of Shin, CO be of any avail in the present urgnm ^iit. uinst 

fefer to its use in the concrete. To- this we reply, that' the 

meaning of the word Shin, when it refers to a being or 

brings, is the very point io discussion ; one imrty affirming 

that it ni'^ans spirit, and the oth^.r maintaining that it means 

God. The best way to determine, therefore, what is the 

meaning of the term in the concrete, will be to ascertain its 

signification in the abstract : this we think we have done 

by the appeal to native dictionaries, "and by the quotations 

we have made from native authors. In most if not all of 

these, it is capable of the clearest proof that Shin cannot 

mean divinity, but that it does mean spirit, or spirituality ; 

particularly in those instances wliere reference is made to 

the human constitution. It would appear also, from the 

termd employed when speaking of man being the saine as 

those which are used when treating on cosmogony, that the 

process of thought in the mind of the Chinese writers was 

from themselves to the worlda round them ; particularly as the 

terms suit the constitution of man better than they do tl^at of 

nature ; as therefore soul and mind, which, are the original 

terms employed, undoubtedly mean spirit, so we may argue 

that the words Kwei and Shin, which are explained by these, 

mean spirit also. If this be so : if the Kwei is the soul of 

their inferior, and Shin the soul of the siip. rior principle of 

nature ; just as Shin, when applied to man \v4iile living, 

invariably refers to his mind and spirit, and when dedd to his 

soul and manes, and thus both have a spiritual significatiou 

in the abstract, we must conclude that the words bear a 

similar meaning in the concrete. Should it be still contended, 

that the Chinese have used the woids ui one way in the> 

abstract, and in another way in the concrete, we can only 

say, that such would >e contrary to all the analogy of 

Language, and to all the known habits of the human mind. 

The words spirit and divinity are both of them concrete and 

abstract, and supposing that we knew the meaning of them in 

the abstract respectively, it would be perfectly allowable for 

us to infer the concrete therefrom ; but it would not be proper 

for us to confound them, or to substitute the one for the other. 

Afeeing whose chief characteristic was spirituality, we should 

O 
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call a spirit, but we should not call him a (dmnily; so also 
were another being proposed for our conaideration. wbost 
chief characteristic was diviniiy, we should thence infer that 
he was a divinity, to express which the word spirit would 
not be an adequate term. The two ideas are perfectly 
distinct, and we ought not to make either of theoi mean 
that in the concrete, which they do not import in the abstract. 
We are not, however, left without evidence, that Shin and 
Kwei in the concrete mean spirit : as far as th^ Kwei is 
concerned, we know that the mosi frequent application of it 
is to the manes of departed individuals, wiiich are certainly 
spirits, and viewed as a class of separate inteUigefices, they 
must be considered concrete. When a person is dead and 
exists only as a spirit, we can hardly say that his maue» is an 
abstract quality. These manes are in many instances called 
Shins as well as Kweis, and the worship of the common 
people^ according to the Confucian system is paid to tha 
manes of the dead only. 

But the question recurs, are the ^j0 Shins and the ^j^ 
K'hes, when viewed in the concrete to be considered as spirits 
or gods : we conceive that the proofs which we have already 
brought that Shin in the abstract means spirit, are sufficient 
to warrant us in inferring that Shin in the concrete means 
spirit likewise. We shall, however, adduce a few more. 

In the ^ i|^l0E Keaou-tih-sing section of the Le-ke, we 
have a reference to the performance by tiie villagers of the 

^^ shang, ceremony, which the coomientators say, was the 

same with that called |p no, the expelling of ^ J^ keang 

kwei, hurtful spirits, and ^ J^ ydh k'he, noxious infloencesr, 
which the villagers wished to drive away from every house ; 
when they came to the dwelling- of Confucius, he did not 

forbid the ceremony, but fearing lest the m shins, spirits, 
or manes of the ancestorial temple, should be disturbed 
thereby, he arrayed himself in his court-dress, and stood oa 
the eadiern steps of the ancestorial temple, io order to 

preserve in peace the $|^ shio,^^rits who dwelt there* 

wishing the f^ shin, spirits to confide in him and rest 
t-o tirU'd. According to the Book of Rites, a great officer 
"^ p'iid put on his court-dress, in order to sacrifice ; therefore, 
Coufncius arrayed himself in this robe, that he might afford 

the ffiA Shin, spirits something to rely on. Kang-be says 

under the word fp no, that the ceremonies for ^ jl™ no 
shin, exorcismg spirits were of twelve kinds, and were used 

for the purpose of ^ ^ ^ c%Uy heung g5, expelling evil 
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ind peiaieiouB iaSmacm. From which ii appears, that ih* 

H kvrei^ axocciied on the occasion were evil spirits, and 

4iat they were also called ^ Shioa, on account of their 
^iritaal oature. That they belonged to the class of spirils, 
k also evident from the concern manifested by the sage, Lnst 

the |p Shins (or spirits) of the aocestorial teinple should 
1^ disturbed by the above-mentioned services. The Kweia 
being, spirits, the Shins were spirits likewis<^, though the 
former referred to on this occdr^ion were evil, and the latter 

good. 

In ihe Le-ke, book 4, pare 49, we have an account of the 
services performed by the an«ierHj; towards the Kwei Shins ; 
^heu men ar-^ said to have icci Led lU'iiv supplications and 

proaounced their blessings, in order to bringdown the J^ 

m shang Shins of the up|)er world, together with (the manes 
of) their first ancestors. The commentator tells us, that 

'* the Shina of the upper world refer to the ^ |tp Tlieen ^ 

Shins." Another commentator says, that " J"^ ^ f^ ^ 

-t W^R^^ir ^^'*"^ ®^'" wei tsae shang tsing hwan 
cbe shin, theBhins of the up})er world are the Shins of the 

ethereal souls that are above;" and again, "^ ^ ^^ 

K'he wei che shang shm, che ke tseih tsm wei che seen tsoo, 
referring to the pure spirit they use the term Shins • of the 
upper world and with reference to the seven grades of predece8« 
•orsjthey employ the term first ancestors." Here the phrase 
" Shins of the upper world" ia evidentlyuaed in the sense of 
spirits. 

In the same book, page 46, speaking of "arrani»ing the 
ceremonies according (o the contractings and expandings of 

theKwei Shins." a commentator says, "^^f^ ^Bff 

kweichiiy tsing hwan so k wei, shin chay ym wiih urh"" 
<^h1)iih, wei tsoo meaou san chuen woo sze che shiih. the 
Kwei si<;nifies that to which the 90ul reverts, and the Shin 
that which leads out things ; both are spoken of with 
reference to (the spirits of) the ancestorial temple, the hills 
ftnd rivers, the five parts of the house, and such like." 

Inthe!§^^ Tuh-han section of the Book of Odes, we 

bAve a^elerence to thed| p6, demon of droughty who is called 

by the commentator ^ ^ han shin, the spirit of drought. 
These imaginary beings are thus described by another 
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commentator in th© Imperial edition of the classics, (wh<r 
quotes the fl# ^ j® Shin^-king, classic on spirits and 
prodigic6) thus : " To the south, there is a race of men, aboui 
two or three feet hich, with naked bodies, and eyes in the 
crown of their heads, who move as swift as the winds, nnd 
are called tt |i6 ; whenever they are observed, the country 
is visited with a ereat droujjht : some call thera Si 'fit han 

ttioo, the mother of drought ; for they are 7R WJ ^ ^ZO 
kwei me che wilh, devilish and monstrous things.''"^ Here it 
is evident that the word Shin is used in the concrete, and as 
clear that it does not refer to god^ but to spirits ; and, like 
our word spirit in English, is capable of being employed to 
signify invisible iateliigences boih good and bad. 

* Kang-he, under the word ]^ me, says, that ^^the^]^ che 

nva are produced by J^^ e-k'he, unusual vapours of the 
hilU and rivers, and are injurious to men." He says also 
that they are '^ monstrous hobt^oblins, with human faces and 
beasts' bodies, having four legs^ and much addicted to 

deceiving people." Morrison says, that |^ roe, is an unna- 
tural monster, demon, fairy or elf, that proceeds from mouii* 
tains, to frighten and injure human beings: described as having 
a human face^ the body of a brute, with four feet, and delight* 
ing in seducing or tempting mankind." It will be seen that the 
word Shin is used in the quotation from the Odes in the con- 
crete ; and that its sii:[nification is that of a spirit of r malevolf^nt 
Wnd : those who porsist in trausl«fiog the word Shin, when 
used in the concrete, b}' gorl or grods, will find some difficulty 
here, i&s the attributes ascribed to th'^ bein<j referred to in this 
connection, are not iho:<e of a god but those ol a spirit, wliich 
»>ay be either good or bad. hnniari or divine, according to the 
connection in which it is found ; thus corresponding in every 
respect to the word spirit in western languages. 

In the 7£ & Tso-chuen, we have a reference to the Kwei 



Shins as distinguished into j|^ Shin and ^ keen, or regular 

and irregular spirits. The latter are described as j^ ^ ^ 

^]e-mei-wang4eang;^le, which the commentator tells us 

are |14 f|^ san shin, mountainous Shins,, with beast's bodies ; 

j^ mei, he says, are strange appearances, and p^ p^ wang 

lean^ are TfC pp shwuy Shin, water Shins! The whole are 
described by Morrison as^ *' superhuman and monstrous 
appearances of an infernal or diabolical nature ; mouniaia 
fairies or elves ; malevolent and diabolical sphits." Here it 
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19 plain that the term Shin in .nn^d m the eoncrete^ nnd 
refers not only to spirits, but to spiritual beings of a 
mischievous kind ; affording another evidence that we have 
not mistaken the meaning of the word Shin, in translatiiij; 
it spirit, because it is applicable to good and bad spirits, with 
^lose of heaven and those of earth. Certain it is, that Shin, 
though in the concrete here, cannot be understood in the 
sense of God. 

fa the ^ Jg ChowJe, sect. 3, page I, The great Baron 
is appointed '^ to attend to the ceremonies used towards tlie 
celestial Shins, tlie. terrestrial K'hes. and the human Eweis.'-. 
A conunentAt,o]f i»* explaining these terms, says, that " tlH>se 
which belof^g to heaven are called $hins, because they are 
the most mysterious of all things, and invisible." Here 
the attributes ascribed to the Shins, viz. that of being 
mysterious and invisible, are characteristic of spirits and 
not distinfctivifof divinity.* 

In the Ohow-le, sect. 5, page 27, one is said to be charged 

with expelling tK J^ shwwy clStr^^^ater insects, which 

are called ^ jj^ hoo hwo, a kind offtml (Morrison), "for 
exorcising which he used an earthen. w»re drum, and a fire- 
stone stick, as if he wished to kill the ^ Shin," and when 
these Sieans prove ineffectual, and it appeared that "sotae 

30i ifir. y^^^ Shin, mischievous Shins, had got possession of 

* Id the works of Ch6o-fop.t^ze, sect. 51, referring to the above 
passasre, we have the follo\ying remark : *' those which belong to 
t»**aven arfe called Shins, becauj*e they continually flow and move 
about- mthniit cessation, therefore the word Shin is especially applied 
^o them : but men also have their Shins; only while these are still 
attached to the body, are they called Shins ; aft<cfr their dispersLpii 
they are called Kweis." 

Further. »n, he observes, ** Those connected with heaven and 
earth are called Shins and K'hes, which are the approachings of the 

^ k'he, spirittial energy ; while those belonging to men are called 
Kweis, which are the recedings of the said energy." 

In the same section, in reply to a question at) to the meaning of the 
^ords above quoted from the Chow-le, Choo-foo-tsze says, •* This is 
to distinguiah those who poRseas the pure and clear pert of the spiiit 
of nature as the Shins ; such aa the sun, moon, and starS) which change 

and revolve in an inacrutable mariner :|jl^ K'he, means to point out, 
and alludes to anything that has traces which are disoernible, such as 
the hills and rivers, gr^ss and. trees; which are in some measure 
more distinct than the heavenly bodies : as to men, when dead (their 
BBirlts) are called Kweis." Here it will be seen, that the above de- 
finition of tile Sfhin, eqntidns in it mbre the idea of spirit than divinity. 
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Deprived of tliit nouristiment. .and suddenly cat dfT, b^ove 
|)erfeciioii is attained, it.becemss a discootented ghosii and 
haunts people : in this state, it is still a spirit, Im«1 a 
mischievous one, while its malevolent propensities may be 
cured, and the soul appeased by sacrifice. 

In the works of Choo-foo-isze, soctioui 51, page 3, we read, 
that '' wind and rain, thunder and ckw, tlie sun and moon, 
day and uigbt. are the tracec) of the Kwei Shins ; but these 
are honest Kwei Shins of tfie opju Jay ; with respect to 
those which are said to whistle about the rafters, and strilie 
against one's breast ; th^se are the depraved (Kwsii Shitia) of 
darkne^ts. There are also a kind of Kwei Siiins, who on 
being prayed to, are said to return answers, which are to be 
ascribed to the same principle ; only some are fine and 
others coarse, some threat and others small." ftere it is 
evident, that the Kwei Sliins of the second class alluded to 
are ^hosis, and as iha Kwei Shins tliat are prayed to are 
attributable to th'^. saaio principle, it is clear, that the latter 
as well ad the fonnn* aro s|)irits. 

With reference to j[(lf '^ Shin kwae, ghosts and hobgob« 
litis, a nuMi^er of stories are related of p^rsoQs who 
professed to iiuve seen them, whereupon Choo say^ that he 
did not entirely discredit their testimony, and when he recoU 
lected ihi< monstrous appearances that were depicted on the 
famous tripods of Yu, he thought that such things might have 
existed. We tiieroly bring up the subject here, however, to 
shew that such ghosts were called Shins, in which case the 
word must be understood as referring to spiritual beings^ 
and not divinities. 

Again, speaking of ghosts, Choo says, " Those who 
believe in Kwei Shins insist upon it that there are such things 
in the world, others as confidently deny their existence. 
These elves obtain some vitiated portion of the spirit of 
nature, but we have no occasion to ba frightened at them. 
Therjfore^onfucius did not speak about these monstrous 
things ; not that he denied their existence, but that he did 
not wish to converse about them." 

On the 21st page, speaking of the discontented ghosts of 
persons who have been murdered appearing at times and 
annoying {Deople, the philosopher remarks, that 'Uhe sages all 

die contentedly, and no one ever heard of their becoming ij^ 

'^ Shin kwae, ghosts and hobgoblins. Hwang-te,' for 

instance, with Yaou and Shun, did not become |^ '^ ling 
kwae, sprites and elves after th^ir death." Here the words 
Shin kwae, and ling kwae, are used interchangeably, shewing 
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tK«t they l^tti refer io ills Mime ihi>ig, viz. spirituil, atnl 
aot dtviae bf^ingi. 
On tha %Bd page, one asked, *< whether the K^rej Sliiiia 

were ndl f§ ^ tding k'he, spirits and ^lS){[ hwan pih, 

souU ? To which the philosopher replied, *♦ Oeriainly ; take 

for instance the human body ; we are able to Iafi«^fi and 

talk, and possess a certain amount of knowledge and intelli* 

gence : how is this brought about ? So aUo in the empty 

air, winds and rains suddenly occur, and as suddenly 

thunder and lightning ; how are these things effected ? It is 

all to be ascribed to tha mutual action of the superior and 

ioferior priciples of nature, and to the Kw»>j Shios." Here 

we have an express declaration ofthe philosopher that the Kwei 

Shins are souls and spirits, illustrated by a reference to the 

actions of the human body, as well as the ph^nomana'of 

nature^ which are equally ascribed to the Kwei Shins ; the 

effects being produced in the fir%t instance by the souls of men, 

and in the latter by the spirits of nature. Dhe K#ei 

Bhins, therefore, arespirite and not divinities. 

In a work called "jF ^ ^ ^ Taze sze tslng hwa, the 

Essence of thePbilodophers and Historiai^s, we have a chapter 
on the Kwei Shiu:^, from which we esctract the following 

teiufirks of ^ "^ Kwan-tsze, who lived prior to Coufucius, 
and was the prime minister of Hwan, the duke of Tse, at 
one time the lord paramount of the empire. Some dra^rons 
Were said to have fought in a certain part of the country, when 
Kwan-tsze came to inform the prince of it, saying;, *' Heaven 
Bends its messengers to the borders of your country : I 
propose that you immediately direct thv3 threat dffi*.ers to 
order the attendants to put on black clothes, that theymay be 
like these celestial messengers/' When the people of the 
empire heard of this measure, they said, " How inscrutably 
Wite is this Hwan, tli3 du'ce of Tse ! Heavon sends its 
ttHsiengers to visit his borders, and without the necessity of 
taisiti^ troops, ei^ht princes of the empire (on hearing of the 
tisit of the celestiaUm's-^dn^ers) com3 to pay their court to 
the duke. This is indeed taking advantai^e of Heaven's 
majestic display, to influence the whol^- empire to 
siihjmission." Thus, adds the philosopher. ** The wise serve 
themselves <)f the Kwei Shins, (or spirits) whUe the simple 
believe them." Here the dragons, who are termed celestial 
messengers, or angels, are also called Kwei Slun8'(or Spirits.) 
In another place, Kwan-tsze observes, *^ that underneath 

the ground, in a certain region, th^re was one ^ ^ Tsing 

shang, who is des6ribed m a |^ 'gl Shin kwae, spiritual 

P 
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monstrosity (or fairy,) on which account water was not to 
be obtained there.'' 

Further on we read, that " the duke Hwan was once on an 
expedition, to the north ; when, approaching the valley of 
Pe-urh, he stopped and saw something before him ; he drew 
his bow and was about to shoot ; but before he let fly, be 
asked his attendants, Is that a man which I see before me ? 
On the attendants replying, that they saw nothing; the 
duke continued, Our expedition will certainly be unsuccess- 
ful ! I feel a great doubt and misgiving ; for I see before me 
a man only a foot high, but perfect in all his psLVis ; he 
wears a hat, and holds up his clothes oa the ri^ht side, 
while he runs swiftly before the horse ; our exf)editioii will 
certainly be unsuccessful ! I am in a great doubt : bow 
can it be that there are men so small as that ? Kwan-tsze 

then said, I have heard that the jjjm Shin, spirit of the Tang 
hill, called Yu-uih, is only a foot nigh, and perfect in all his 
parts. When a lord paramount of the empire flourishes, 

then the ^ Shin, spirit of the Tang hill appears ; bis 
running swiftly before the horse, as you describe, intimates 
that he wishes to lead the way ; his holding up his clothes, 
shews that there is a river in front of us; and bis doing 
this on the right side, intimates that we must cross over a 
little to the right. When they came to the river of Pe-urb, 
the guides informed them, that crossing over to the left, the 
water would be up to their caps, but on crossing to the right, 
it would only reach to their knees. Thus they crossed 
to the right, and got safely over." From the above we 
perceive, that the object which the Duke thought he saw 
was a sort of mountain fairy, here called a Shin or 
spirit. 

Then follows an extract from the writings of ^k "jp MXh- 
tsze, who lived shortly after the time of Cosfucms, to the 
following effect : <^ The Kweis (spirits) spoken of in ancient 
and modern times are simply these ; there are for instance, the 

^^ m t'heen kwei, celestial kweis (or spirits,) there are a'so 
the Kwei Shins ^or spirits) of hills and rivers, and Uiere are 
those which result from human beings dying, and becoming 
Kweis (or spirits)." In this passage, the spirits of heaven, 
and the manes of the dead, are alike called Kweis. 

We have then an extract from the writings of ^ -^ Lee- 

tsze, as follows : ^< The fg 1^ tsing shin,, animal spirits of 
man belong to heaven, and his bones to earth ; that which 
belongs to heaven is pure, and capable of dispersing ; that 
which belongs to earth is muddy, and disposed to collect : 
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when the f^ ffl tsiag shin, spirit and the body separate, 

each revert9 tp its true place, hence this is called j^ kwei, 
because Kwei means to revert, and return to its own 
dwelling. The Book of Hwang-te says, <^ When the spirit 
enters the door, the bones return to their original place ; 

what then is left of us ?" Here ^ j|j^ tsing shin is evi- 
dently used for the human spirit, in distinction from the body. 
The same philosopher tells us, that a certain stupid old 
man, once took it into his head to remove a mountain, by 
carrying the earth into the sea ; and when remonstrated 
with, as to the impracticabilify of the undertaking, he replied, 
'^ the mountain never grows, but my posterity will increase^ 
without intermission ; why then should you doubt, but 
that the mountain will be one day levelled ?" The Shin 
(spirit) of Tsaou-shay hearing^ this, became alarmed at the 
man's incessant perseverance, and announced the matter to 

^^ tl^e Supreme : the Supreme beinsf moved by the sincerity 

of the man, ordered ^ Kwa and ^ Gno (spirits,) to take 
up the mountain and remove it/' 

In the writings of "^ ^ Yang-tsze, we have the 
following: *^ One enquired, how it was that in the Chaou 
country, tli^^re were always so many Shins (spirits) 

appearing T To which the philosopher replied, |^ *^ Shin 
kwae, spirits and hobgoblins are vague and uncertain things ; 
Seeming as if they were, and^ yet as if they were not; 
therefore the sages forbore to speak of them." Here the 
word Shin occurs in connection with strange and super- 
human appearances, it must therefore be understood in the 
sense of spirit, and be taken in the concrete. 

The same philosopher says, " The awe-inspiring character 

of the ^ ^ ling chang, spiritual world is suited to the 
darkness of ni^^ht." Upon which the commentator says, 
**,That the spiritual world refers to the awe-inspiring character 
of the Kwei Shins, which when displayed at night inspires 
dread." Here the term Kwei Shins is used to explain the 
spiritual world, to which the darkness of night is said to bQ 
best adapted ; the most suitable word to express the Kwei 
Shin in this connection therefore is spirit, taken in the 
coiicrete. 

JH lf3 "^ Hwae«nan-tsze says, ** when any have met 
with a violent death, their Kwei,(i:l»ost) is disturbed^ but after 
a tim6, their Shin (spirit) is allayed." Here both Kwei and 
Shin, are used for the human spirit after death, in the sense 
«f ghosrt and spirit. 
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The tame writer says, " It is a dommoii sajrutf, that when 
people sleep in a door-way, the Rwei Shins (spints^ tread on 
tbeir heads. But. if the Kwei Shins (spirits) be oifg)nal 
transformations (or existf'nces), they wotild not have to wail 
for doors and windows to be opened, in order to enter, for thi*y 
go out and in as it were i]iK>n empty nothintj:ness ; thus thej 
do not tread at all. Now doors and windows are the outlets 
through which wind and air come and go ; while wind and 
air are the mutual coming in contact of ilie superior and 
inferior principles of nature ; when they part asunder they 
cause sickness : the common people, however, ascribe these 
effects tothe Kwei Shins (spirits) in order to explain them.'' 
The philosopher here does not seem to have much faith in 
spirits, and would rather ascribe the effects alluded to, to their 
natural causes. Supposing spirits to exist, however, he 
describes them in terms that suit the nature of spiritual 
rather than that of divine beings. 



In the Book of the ^ Tsin dynasty, we hsve the fbllowing 

relation : " One |^ ||^ Tuen-cben is spoken of, who main- 
tained that there were no Kwei Shins (spirits)^ and no one 
was able to argue him down ; because be always maintained 
that the principle of order was suflicieot to account for every- 
thing in the visible and invisible worlds. One day a stranger 
called upon him ; after announcing his name, and talking 
about the weatl^er, they begin to converse about the principle 
of order ; the stranger was very clever in argument^ but Clien 
having conversed with him for some time about the affair of 
the Kwei Shins (spirits) reduced his antagonist to great 
straits; the stranger bein^c overcome in arij;ument, became 
angry, and said, " I'fie Kwei Shins ^spirits) have been 
universally maintained by sages and philosophers tiirou^ii- 
out all ages, and how is it that you alone deny their 
existence? for even I, your servant^ am a Kwei, (spirir^r 
whereupon he assumed another form, and immediately 
vanished." Here we have the word Kwei in the sense of 
spirit or ghost, and used synonymously with the terni 
Kwei Shin, immediately precedint;;, in a passage where the 
whole discourse is evidently about the existence of spirits. 

One 3E ^ Wang^k'hth has said, '* That thfc Kw(?is 
existing between heaven and earth, are not all produced from 

the ^ 1^ tsing shin, animal spirits of dead men, btit are in 
many instances the results of our imagination dwelling W 
such subjeotSn" He also says, that ^\ the heavens display tbeix 

fortns en hidrh, (i. e. the sun, moon, and sUnO ^^ Wk 
kite, spiritual energies of wia^ich descend ana produos 
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things ; when these dpiritaai energies harmonize, they nourish 
life, and when tbey do not barmoiiixe. they injure and 
destroy. Originally these forms exist in heaven, and when 
tbey descend, their bodies appear on earth ; thus it is, that 
Kweis are seen, which are the result of the spiritual eneri^ies 
irf' those forms. The forms alluded to are tbs substances of 
the stars, which may become men or brutes ; thus it is, that 
sick people (indulgin^t^ their diseased imaginatioua) some- 
times aee, ad it were, the bodies of men-or brutes." 

^^ ^ Tsae-yung, in describing ibe ^ f^ yClh shin, 

spirit of pestiknce, says, that <' the Te ^ ^ Chuen-heQh 
had three sons, wbo went away as sooa as they were born, 
luid became Kweis. Tlie first took up bis residence in the 

Tang-tezorkeang, and became |^ ^win Kwei, the spirit 

of peatilcnce ; the secoud dwelt iu the ^ /JC Jd-shwuy river, 

sad became Q j@ flS ^^^g-^^Ang, hobgoblin ; and the third 
remains in tlie lioles and corners of human dwellin«rs, and 

18 fond of frightening children." Here the termi ^ ^ yuh« 

sluQ.issyDonyniotis witb^j^^ wan kwei, and both misan 
the spirit of pestilence : shewing that SMQ| Uken here in the 
<;aocrale, must nk^aii spirit. 

We have a reference to these pestilential spirits in the 

Ghow4e. which aays, that " the J^ :|9 f^ Fang-seang'Sho, 
(or wild lookiusr men of terrific ap|)earance) were to see tQ 
ii. that they covered themselves with a bear-skin, (in which 
vere fonr gilt eyes,) being clothed with a black coat and red 
psttieoat, holding in their hands weapons of war, and lead* 
ia«c on their attendants, that they might at the proper season 
search tbroiH^h the dwelling, and drive out (the spirit of) 
pestilence." Wang-ling^huen, commenting on this passage, 

says, that " all the ^ k'he, spiritual energies of the male 
and female principles of nature, are at first advantageous ; 
on the completion of their work, they retire ; but when they 
stay they become injurious. The Yue-ling, section qf the 
Le-fce, directs that in the la^t month of spring there should 
be an exorcising at the gate of the city, which is called the 
Bnishinir of the spiritual energies of spring, l^st any of t^ 
oold vapours should remain. In the middle of summer, 
there was an exorcising at the emperor's palace, which was 
called the extending of the spiritual energies of autumn, lest 
sosie of the liot winds of summer should be still concealed. 
In the last mobth of winter it was directed, that t he offioefs 
should perform a general exorcising, which wasi for the. 
purpose of driving away all the corrupt- and pemicio^ 
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spiritual energies of the whole year. When those spirknal 
energies remained, and came in contact with things^ they 
produced' calamities and pestilence, in which there were. Kwei 
Shins (or spirits), who inhabited the region between the 
audii)le and the spiritual, in order to superintend these 
matters: therefore they were exorcised in order to drive 
them away and. disperse theni, that nothing niight remain.'* 
That the Kwei Shins refer to spirits, we may gather from 
Morrison, who has thus translated the terms in the following 

sentences': %'^^ ;^ ^, ^X M W^ ^wei ;shin 
ohe le, shing jin nan yen che, as to the doclrine- of spirits, 

the ba;ges " spoke-of it wfth difficulty'; \5^ |^ Jpi ^ i^ 

kwei shin e ts^ng she, spirits operate by prodigies i^jjllfl 

tl: ^ ifff ^ W S l^w^Vshin t'he wiih urh ptih k'ho e, 
spirits eiiibody material objects and are present with all 

things : ^M flf Kwei Shin, he says are spirits iri generiT, 

aud ^ ^ go shin, Morrison calls evfl spirits : can we 
imagine these to' be fevil gods. 

'-^ '^e'sahie- wriler also freqnently interprets Shin, wbch 
taken itr the concVetej by the word spirit, as in the folfawinfe 

quotations from his dictionary ; |^ S$ ffcf P* 7? ^^'J^l^ 
ueang urhshte nao^sjiih, the spirit descended, ana ate of the 



victim sacrificed :^^|^ cHe ke shin, (this was done 

. |n order to) brinsf "bs^c^ the spirit ; he adds, f$ ^ 3fe 7& 

^ «S fi^ ^ H il ^ Shin Che lae kwang king 
chaou/ t'hing woo shing she woo dhaou, circumstances 
manifest the advance of spirits, biit no voice is heard nor 

omen seen ; H^ P^'^ ^'"S' ^"^ ^ ^^ ^'^ ®*^*°' "® 
used interth^ngeably, shewing that .Shin as well as Ling 

areboth synonymous in the concrete. . . 

Some hate asserted that, because JfilB Shin is said tohave 

1^ ^ lin?, theirefore^ ling in the case referred to must 

{ipean spirit, and Shin in the same connection mgst 

signify God ; we therefore add another quotation from 

, Morrison, shewing that he had a differept idea of the phrase 

' as thus combined : for |l^ ^ ^ Shin che ling, be says, 

meailis "the intelligentce of spiriL^' ' . 

• iHavuig quoted MQn;ison,^we will pas^ 00 to consider what 

ivibws have been. tMlki^taii^d hy other lOhinese slnologiueS) 

ras to the medning of the .word Shin, andin sotdding we 

r^ihM find that they, have with :unitcd voiccj from the earliest 

-period, given, to it the iMeaning of spirit. • \ . . 

The first witness we shall adduce on this point, is De 
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Guignes who says in his diclioaary, that Shin means '^Spirit; 
g^niud; mind; the mor^ subtile part of matter; the spirit of 
heaven ; that which is excellent and superhuman ; a lining 
man ; the aninia ; a man lar excelling others ; a king : virtue 
inherent in things, which though not directly perceived by 
the senses is exhibited in different effects and operations ; the 
inherent force of the superior material principle, and thus 

synonymous with ^ hwan ; the extension of matter; 
spirituality/' In all the senses above given, the idea of its 
meaning divinity, or god, is not once suggested. The same 

author, tinder the word J[i|^ k'he, says, that it means "the 

spirit .of earth." Under the character ^ ling, which is 

synonymous with ](pp Shin, he says that it means, '-"^thcj 
mind ; the soul : the intellectual power of tlie soul ; whatever 
excellence exists in things, beyond the power of man to 

scrutinize, <fcc." Under ^ Kwei, which is the correlative of 
Shin, De Gtiignes says, that it means " genius ; soul ; a dead 
man ; the manes of men ; the genii of men ; a phantasm ; a 
spirit ; a shade ; a demon. Kwei Shin, the operative power 
in matter." 

The mAnuscript Latin Dictionary, under the w^ord Shin, 
says that it m^ans "spirit; the first active principle of 
generation ; a man whose virtue exceeds tlie thought of the 
generality." 

Gonzalves, in his Chinese and Portuguese Dictionary, 
^ays that Shin means " spirit ; mystery;" in which senses he 

intimates, the piirases f($ ^ Shin ming, and fi^ j^T Shin 

meaou. are to be unders;tood. He then quotes *'• ^i^^^^ll 

/^ w« TIt yj'^ ya"g puh tsTh che wei shin, that which 
» inscrutable in the superior and inferior principles of nature 

is called Shin, mysterious ; also f^ ^J^' ifif , JS ^M 

J^shinchay wei shin, keuh *chay wei kwei, that which is 
4iittended 4s called Spirit, and that which is contracted is 

called demon :" he also quotes a verse, '*.|^ jjj^ ^J J^ ^ 

J^:^tsing shin taou ch'hoo wan chang laou> when a 
man's animal spirits travel everywhere, his compositions will 
be mature.'*^ In his Portuguese and Ghiqese Dictionary, on 

spirit, Gonzalves has |f shin, |$ ^ shin miag, ^|f 

tsing shin ; for the human spirit, A ^^ jift sin, |^ shin, 

A @ jin'Wng ; for animal spirits, J^ ^ heue k'he, |^ ^ 

shin k'he ;for spiritual, l^shin; ^ ling : for spirituous, j^ 

^ ^ che k'he jdo shin. 
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Premar. , in hii list of antithatcf , p. 206, gives ^ SUin, 
spiritus, as opposed to J^ hinjif, corpus ; and araon^ his pro« 

verbs, p. 139, he has, *' A ^ fe ^ # ^M S J*^ '?^" 
woo nan^, shin laou woo liiii:. homo senex nihil potest, Bpiritus 
qui senuTt nihil exaudit/* In this latter instance, Shin is 
undoubtedly concrete, in the sense of a being honoured with 
telit^ious worship, and yet Premare renders it spirit, and riot 

god. He renders the jihrase, p. l2o, " ^ fi$ ^ % mwan 
shin hwang kwei, imponero epirilibus :' in whioli case the 
word is also concrete. We quote a few more from the saoM 

author : **5p|^Bff Ej ^'^*** *^*'^8 urhe,qiente sola nimirum 

^ aguntur. ^^ B^ ^^ S'j'« m'^sf ^^^ ^»^'^» spiritus ini^li* 

gcntisdomus:*' upon which he remarks, •Vicappellntur corpus, 

seu cor carneiira, in qio r^sidot anima, qu8B vocatur /(^ sia." 

A^ain he suys. * :^ ^ 1$ -S ^ shin ya shin Wei gnow, 
corpus est ttuima coaipar." lu another place, Premare 

presents; us with a sentence, in which both *^ Te and i|i1p 
Shin occur. S|>»iaking of a most . excellent king, Sua^tsze 

in ^ 6. H :^ itt # flJ3. po ^^' p^f^ «°? "^^n 1^^ 

joo te, kaou cho |o.i t'lieen, is'hin che Joo loo moo, wei cne 
joo shin mine:, lioc pacto popuhis eum colit velut ipsuna 
Dominum, illnm exiollit usque ad coelum, ilium amat 
tanquam patrem et matrem. ilium veretur sicut spiritum 
intelli^enteni." Again,, we have the two words contrasted, 

wei ciie te, meaou che chay vvei che shin, qm rebus ommras 
dominatur, is appellaiur Dominus, et qui pulchritudiaem 
illis addit vocatur spiritus" p. 156. We quote again from 
Prepare," A ;tl^^iBl|l ^^jin sin ke shin e boo,anin^ 
hominis ille annon est spiritus 'i p. 151. KlJU ^ ^ ^ 
^ W ifii Ts2^ seen wang che keaou che shin yay, atque is 
erat priscoriun regum docendi spiritualis modus ; p. 154. ^ 
^ hing t'heen, viaibile coelum, jjf^ ^Shin t'heen. spirimale 

caelum; p. 155. #^^T?:t^l**fAffii^^'* 
fei t'heen hea che che shin, ke shiih uang yu yu tsse, quw 

jstud poterit, nisi sit in tou> roundo maxima spiritualis et 

intelligens ? p. 170. 73 M ^ l"^. ?5 i 75 S .^*^ ""^'^^ 
nae shin, nae wan nae woo, loquitur de eo, qui simul est et 

aanctus, et spiritus, et pacificus, et hellator. page 180. 
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fit Jtti iN' jSi ^ 'W ^ ^^^ chin? kan shin, shin (szk r«w 
mckoUf summa sinceritas move! fipiritum. quanto mas^i? hos 

1^^ L'hcen isrtay fiih wei, iirh hwani,' yu jiii lioo, hwan>( 
yu kwei shin hoo, coluiu iion est. contraiiiiMi in ilto minus 
homines repugnant, lon^e minus spiritiH advcr-antur ? pa^/e 

wei t'heen kaou kaou Uao shang. cue hcu one kung, che 
Bhin che ling, solum coDlum aliissimo veliit in j)olio sursum 
M, flumme purum, ^umme justum. sunime spiritiiale, summa 

inteUigeDs. pas;e 193 ; jjl^ ^ ffff Ej Si»in yew urh e, sola 
mente pervcnitur." page 245. The author from whom we 
have above quoted, has long heen looked u|K)n as an 
authority in Chinese ; there is pt^rhaps no Euro})ean writer 
ovi the hinguage, who ever equalled him in justness of 
apprehension, and in felicity oCexpression, when commenting 
on the Chinese classical writings, it is evident from tht 
quotations made, (and thoy nre all that we could find on the 
subject, in his *< Notitia Lingute Sinic&e," extracted from 
Chinese authors,) that he had no idea of Shin meaning 
divinity or god, and that in his opinion the Sliin of cliissical 
writers, is every where to be rendered spirit. 
Remusat, in his Elemens de la Orammaire Ciiinoise, pags 

30, has the following^ antithesis : '' |^ fj^ A ^ Shin kth 
jin lae, spiritus accedit, homo veuit." On page 43, be has 

'^-^^1^ heaou boo kwei shin, pius erga genios, 

spiriiusque." On page 62, A ^^ S 1^ ^ ^ j»n sin ka 
shin e boo. hominis intelligentia ea spiritualis ! On page 108, 

he has <^ 1^ Sliin, bon genie, 7^ kwei, mauvais genie, forme 
le compose kwei shin (esprit ou genie} en general." 

La OHarme, in his translation of the Book of Odes, edited 

bv Julius Mohl, has the following rendc^rings. " ^ ^ ^ 

7^ Shin che tubing che, sic spiritus cum id audiverit.^' page 

15^. ''fw W ^tS ^'"" P*^** ®'*® ^^^> spiritus defeniaor 
adest dexter.'' page 122. (This phrase Ijip ^ Shin paou, is 
in the next sentence of the Book of Odes, expressed by ^^ 
^ ling paou, which undoubtedly refers to something 
spiritual.) ** fl^ ^^ ^ ^ Shin che yin^ shih, Spiritus 

dapes et vinum probavit." page 123. '* ffl filS ^ jW Teen 
isoo yew shin, Spiritus qni agrris colendis prseest." page 125 

tt HM f&,WM^M, Shin WAUg «Ue yu.ti, *Ui« 
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wang she tung, sic spivitui nuUus conquerendi) •fffrirtfii 

nullus asgre ferendi locus erat" page 149. ^ |||^|f^3E ^^ 
Plh shin urh ciioo e, spiritus omnes te regem atriioscaot^ et 

pr«sideni." page 164. « |$ ;^^ M^^MlUff Shin 

che klh sze, pfih k'ho t'h6 szeTUuo se spiritus contuierit. et 
*ub! adsit inlime preesens, quis tandem sciat?" page 173. 

" 3^ ^ 5^ l»fr lie ^ W ^ Kung (cing ming.hin, e woo 
hwuy noo, Quandoquidem spirittrs tanta intelligentia 
prttcellat, et illi tanturn honorem tribuerimus, quif9 ire et 

vindictn relinquiiur locus?'' page 179. ,'* '|^|^ P|& ^^ 
Wei y6 keaog shin^ Montibus Yo snim est spiritus." page 

180. << ^ fl^ ^^Ho shiu puh foo, Q^ spiritus in i»m 

.beneficia et opes non cooferat ;" page 190. '< ^ ^ W Ifl^ 

liwaejow pih shin, In spiritus omnes pius est." page 19^ 

De Guignes, in his translation of the Shoo-king, has 

rendered Shin in the following manner : ^' ^ ^ Sc 13$ 
pSen yu keun shin, en general k tout les esprits ;'' page 14. 

** )S^ A M ^ Shin jin e jio, lea esprits et les hommes 
seront unis ; page 20. " ^ f^ ^ ^ Kwei Shin kc e. J' ni 
^suffrages des Esprits ;» page 28. '"'^W^B^W^IM^ 
"m che ching kan shin, chin sze yew meaou, Les Esprits se 
laissent toucher par un ccour sincere, a plus forte raison 

derons-nous l' esperer d'Yeou-miao ;" page 29. *' jl T> |ft 
IK shang hea shin k'he, aux Chin et aiix Ki sup-irjeurs et 
inferieurs." Note. ^' Les CMn et les Ki sont des fesprits. 
Aujourd'hui les Chin sout li-s Esprits des vents, des ton- 
nerres ; les Ki sont les Esprits des rivieres, des montagnes, 

&c." page 87. «|if ^ Shin how, T admirable Heou." page 

88. |1| )f I ^ iB^ ^flp ^ ^ Jp san chuen kwei sliin yth 
m6 puh ning, tout etoit regie dans les montagnes, dans les 

rivieres et parmi les Esprits," page 93. " J^ # |ffi ^^ 
Kwei shin woo chang heang, Les Esprits ne regaroent pas 
toujours de bon ceil les ceremonies qu'on leur fait/' p. 99. 

^ K It ^^^ ^hin, il ne fit aucun cas des Esprito, p. 101. 

" IT If W ± P® ^^^ ■**"* <*^i q«'J' vouloit mettre a la 
l^te des affaires qui regardant les Esprits," p. 102. '<j^ |^ 

S| IP^z^ "hio^ tsTh nan, il n^est pas aise de servir ei 

d'honorer imi Esprits," p. 125. " ffi ^ # A ««•» kw»« 
shin jin, vigilant et respectueuxdans les devoirs que vous 

rendez aur Esprits et aux Hommes," p. 192. . ** ^i0l9^ 
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win jm, BO tbang hea, Le Tsoiig-pe asoin det ceremooUt, 
a I'lntendance sur ce qui regarde l^'.s Esftrits et lea hommes,. 
et met I' unioa et 1' accord entre ce qui est en haut, et ce qui 
eat en bas." Note. ^^ Uaccord entre le haut et le bas^ denote 
les priere8 et les c«*remonie8 |)0ur rendre Jes Esprits propices. 
pa£:e Z58. 6ut it is unnecessary to quote further from this 
aathor, as it appears that in every instance he translates Shin 
by spirit, and never by God. 

Aroiot, who is quoted by D) Guignes, in the Ap|)endix 
to kis Shoo-J^in^r, pai?e 346, says, that ** Hwang-te oflered 
sacrifice to the Kwei and Shin, which he translates the 
superior and inferior ppirits ; he says further, that Ti-ko 

rendered homage to the f^ Shin, spirits : Ya6u ordered 

Shun to sacriftee to Shannr-te,«and all the j^y Shin, spirits. 
Shun ordered Pih-yih to fix on particular rites, for honouring 

p|l Shin, the spirits of heaven, Ql^ k'he, those of earth, and 

^ kwei, the manes of men. The founder of the HSa dynasty 
wail full of respect for the Kwei Shin ; and his successors 
innitaied his example in the worsliip of spirits. Ching« 
l'hang> was full of reverence for the superior and inferior 

i|||p shin, spirits. Woo-yth, one of his successors, caused a 
statue to be made of wood, to which he gave the name of 

|j1^ shin, spirit ; and caused tho^e who incurred his displea- 
sure to play games with this pretended spirit. This statue, 
says the commentator, represented a spirit of heaven, and is 
the first example found in history of a visible representation 
of a spirit. The last king of this dynasty had no respect 

nor veneration for heaven, or the Wl shin, spirits : and to 
punish his impiety Heaven deprived him of the empire^ 

Undej- thrt Cliow dynasty, the worship of |{lp shin, 
spirits was one of the mo^t essential articles ; the spirits 

who were sacrificed to were the f|^ shin, spirits of heaven, 

Uie Jjff^ k'he, spirits of earth, and the y^ kwei, manps of 
men. Besides the sacrifices which were offered toceriain 
spirits in particular, there were others whieh were offered to 
spirits in general. Wan and Woo made the worship which 
they rendered to spirits one of the most essential points in 
their religion : in heaven, ancestors, and the spii its we have 
the three objeris of their veneration." 

Tisdelou, ^mou^ some ttotices relative to the Bpok of 
Diagrams" appended to Do Gui^ies^ Shoo-king, page 414, 
has the following remark^- '^TiieBookof Changes treats of 
'Spirits, which are sometimes called Kwei Shins, and some^ 
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timet Shin nlone : ear text affirmt that .all tba rirtue por* 
fonned by the Kv«rei Shins coines from (the science of) 
numbers ; and another that the sages established their la^w's 
by the favour of the spirits." A^ain, page 419. " the Kw^ei 
Shins, (spirits) injure the fnll, and do good to those vho 
low." 

The same writer, in the above work page 433, iays, " 
regards the term Shin^ whether standing alone, or compounded 
with Kwei Shin, none of our terms can give it a perfect 
rendering. If we translate it by the te-rm spirit, it is inade- 
quate; and if by the word gods, it c^oes too far. For the 
Shin of the Chinese is an appellation common to all in- 
telligences, even to that of man. And further, to speak as the 
Chinese, all rational spirits, i, e. all spiiits in which ^^xists the 
human faculty of understanding, are ordinarily called Shin. 
What is more, all that animates the body is often called by 

this name, especially when to the term jf(^ Shin is added thai 

of ^ tsing, semen, in order to make of these two terms the 
tsing shin, which is semen et sjnritus rationales ; a mode of 
speech in common usage to signify the. state of a vigorous 
body, full of tlie juices, semine que et spiritibus turgentem." 

P. Martin savs, ^' the Chinese, in all their wri.iings, muke 
meiition of good and bad angels, which they call Shin and 
Kwei." 

Frigaut says, that the emperor alone sacrifices to Heairen 
and earth, while the grandees of the realm ofier to all the 
spirits of the mountains, rivers, See, 

Du Halde, in his 3d vol. page 16j after telling us that the 
ehiefobject of worship among the Chinese was the Supreme 
Being, the Lord and chief Sovereign of all things, called 
Sbang-te, says, " ihat.ihey likewise pay an adoration, but in 
a subordinate manner, to inferior spirits, depending on the 
Supreme Being, yvhich according to them preside over cities^ 
rivers, mountains, &c. On the 23d page, speaking of the 
times of Hwang-te, B. C. 2,620, it is said, that ** he increased 
the pomp and solemnity of the sacrifice offered to Shang-te, 
but his reign was disturbed by the conspiracy of nine tributary 
princes, who endeavoured to unhinge the worship of the slate, 
and for the fear of Shang-te, they were desirous of substituting 

the fear of f^ Shin, spirits, and so had recourse to magic 
and enchantments ; they pretended to disturb houses with 
malignant spirits, and terrified the people with (heir delusions ; 
the people then assembled in the temple, on the solemn dayD 
on which the emperor sacrificed, and demanded that sacrifice 
should likewise be offered to these spirits." 
Julien, in his translation of Meocius, has the fbilowin^i 



" S net' ^ ^ P^'i sk"^ iicMdC ^he, oentuin tpiritus p'ata-. 
Imbucarunt, book2, pagn 8l ;^ ^ g^jg |f >flj :f^ ^ 

j|lp keun uze 00 kwo thay hwa, tsun chay shin, id quod 
sapiens pdrvadit muta/.ur ; quia ubi reside!, fficiit spiritus* 
Noie. Ubkumque reside!, occulta vi, veluti spirituf^, omae» 
anioios peoetrat, mpvet, aique virtutis itf ne, etiam ioconscios, 

mflammat : book 2, page 190 ; Ig Bff^lT^H :^^# 
riling orh pSh k'ho che che wei shin, fui sanctus est, et noii 
potest percipi, dicitur spiritualts-t^iV, book 2, p. 231. 
' The same autlior. in his Vindiciae Siritcro, p. 36. say«, 

jife 3C^ 'S Wt ^L it^ tSi ^^2® ^**^" wang che keaou che 
ahin y/ijr, atque is ctul priscorum re^utn docendi spiritualis 

modus.^ Aud in his Exercises Pratiques, p. 193, he has ^ 

H^ pth shin, a tout les E^^prits. 

Pctuthier, in, his Rcpouate a I'examen critique, p. 60, calls 

)p^ ^(^ pth.sbiu, touB les esprits. 

'. The Emperor Yung^chihg, in a decree which he published^ 

119 qtiot^ by^Wioterboihauk say«», ^Souie oC the.priucipal 

officers of our provinces^ have given a wrong interpretation 

U» ihe mcauia;; of oar orders transmitted to thein, . 

leg^rding the m^aps of preveniin^ the damage occasioned in , 

the country by destructive insects^ and have understood them 

in a sense quite different from our intention. They have 

erroneously concluded ihat I have fallen into the ridiculous 

error of tbi>se, who believe m the spirits c^W^ Kwei Shins, 

us if I imairined that pray<^rs offered up to tliese intended 

b^ioiTPt could remedy our present afBictions. My meaning,. 

thefefore, ]» as follows. Between the T'heen, or Supreme 

Being, and man there is a relation ^ a certain and infallilftecor. 

respondence, as to what concerns punishments and rewards. 

When our plains are desolated, by inundation, drought, or 

insects, what is the cause of our calamuics ? they are |)erhaps 

Occasioned by the emperor himself, who deviates from the 

integrity and justice so necessary to good government, to 

bring him back to a sense of duty. To prevent calamities, 

there are no means more certain, than to keep a strict watch 

over ourselves, to live in fear, and to strive for perfbction. 

When they tell you to pray and invoke spirits, what do they 

mean? It is at most only to implore /their mediation, to 

represent to T'heen, Heaven, the sincerity of our respect, and 

tjbe fervour of our desires.'' 

,Sir George Staunton, the elder, in bis account of Macart- 
isey'f 'Embi&isy, ha» rendered Luy-sbin, <* the spirit which 
commands thunder.'' 
' The t>ireiet)t Sir George StauDton, in bk translation of th# 
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I/aw8 of Chinn. htt tlie fbllowing renderingrfl : " Jf) ^i _ 

±, «{ =fiB ifi ^. 8i ^ ft ^^p^ fcn .hay. t-eth 
Ban chiHHi, fuog yun ie«n yu iang ■hm, kelh Bhmg te ram^ 
wang, cliimi chin left sze, tsae Uae 8za t^n, yinghd ohe itfs 
sbin k'h«, the local g^nii, the gcoii of the bills; the risers, 
the winds, the clbuds, aud the lightaingB, also the ancient* 
holy emperorsj ealightehed kin^s, faithful mioistrra, «ad 
illustrious sa^s, shall all be severally honoured and 
commetuorated by the oblations and other holy rites, 

which the ritual . code prescribes." " >f^ y ^'illE <^ W'' 

ffil St ^ ^ i^ A H" ^^^ ^"^ ^""S •*• ^^^ *»W*i urh 

che ts« cliay, oliang pa shih, any officer of goveroment, who* 

commemorates or pt^rforms sacred rites to the honour of any 
spirit or holy personage, to whom neither honours nor 
oblalions are decreed by the laws of the ritual code, shall be.. 

punished with 80 blows." ' %M^^^lz^M 




/> I . ^^^ ^^^ ^^ \i^ti\x t'faeen. pae tow, fun shaoa yay 
heang; jen tgen t'heen taniif tseth tang, see tiih shin miag 
chay^ cb&Tig pa stith, If any private family performs the- 
ceremony of thld adoration of heaven and the n<$rth star,' 
burning incense for that purpose during the night, lighting^ 
th<e lamps of heaven^ and also seven lamps to the north star, it 
shall be deemed a profanation of those sacred rites, and 
dero^jatory to the celestial spirits : the parties concerned 
therein shall accordingly be punistiad witlh 80 blows." 

" ill Sfi 35 ^ ^ ^ 1^ fa" «2e woo kea kean^ ^^:ay shin, 
Masricians who rais^ evil spirits," &c. " j\j^ ^ "^ S£^ ^^ 

I* M M. f^ m.^ .11 Wl H * 1^ t Hf. fan. t«>^ 
ta S2e, t'hcen shm te k'he, yu yung tse k ne w«^t chang tan^ 

wiih, keae tf>an, All persons guihy of stealing the consecrated 

oblations offered up by the emperor to the spirits of heaven 

ahd earih, or any of the sacred utensils, clothes, &c. shall 

in all cases be beheaded^" 

In the translation of the testamentary edict of Keen4ang,- 

given by P^ir George Staunton, in Appendix, No. 1, he has 

rendered ;5^i|^ f^L m t'h-^en shin te k'he, the spirits of 
heaven and earth. 8o also in the translation of the edict 
issued by Rea-k'hing,. on ascendinor th^^. thrwie, (Appendix 

No. 2,) Sir George ha^ renired ^ ^ Hwang shipi. the 

In^rial spirit, and ^ ^^ Shm^ shin, saored spirit, 4»oth 
vrliich terms «rece eaipioyed by E^:a-k*hiA^, with allusion to 
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the soul' of hk dqvirlid pcogenitor. In Appendix No. 8, Sir 

George Ima rendered ^f^ ehintf' ehin, by Holy Spirit, 
where the reference is the same as tne preceding. 

In the Syrian inBcription, ^1|{$ t'^^^i^ shin is used for 
tlie arii^els which came to annouiicts the birth of our Suriour. 
This inscription &:ive8 an account of the introduction of 
Christianity into China a thousand years ago ; ii is therefore 
an entirely ori^rinal and independ^int testimony, and presents 
us with the views of the first Cliristaius in China with 
regard to the meanirig of Shin. From this we learn, that 
they did not understand Shin in the sense of God, to express 
which they have adopted a Syrian word. Aloha, (and ))erlmpa 

jj^ Te, in the account given of Uie representation of the Deity, 
which was painted'on the walls of the temple ;) but Shin 
undoubtedly in their view conveytad the idea of spirit*, and 
therefore th«y have used it for angels, whom they call 
the apirjts of jaeaven. 

'Ph^ Mahomedans. who caintt tto China as soon, if not 
eoooer tbaa the Syrians. havM^ adopted the word Shi«i for 

angel, while they call God simply 3S cho<J, Lord. In an 
aecouni of ttie introdu<*tii)f) of Mahomedanism into China, 

in the second year of ^ SI ^^^^*^ kwan, A. D. 633. we 

have a reference to tiie wqrks of creation, in which the J? 

.^E OWn. cIkxk true iLord ia said to havd niade t|I^ ^ A SA 
tlwien ie jin'^shin heaven and rarth, men and spirits. 
Where it i:» evident, that Sliin is not to be taken in ths 
acceptation of Grod, both on account of these Shins havintf 
been created by God^ and from the fact of their ^\n^ 
Arranged after mc»n. This also we must reeard ss an 
ifMbpendent testimony,, that Siiin is to be tauen rn the sense 
of spirit. A Chinese av.thor iLius descrihe^^ th« Mahomedan 

^ bwuy hwuy tf^, suy ts«g t'hf en chiih, urh etfeb yu che e, 
puh. kunj^ fuhj p ib tse shin, piih pae slie, so ttmo kinj^ chay, 
wei y!h t'heen tsze, alfhoUi^h the country of the M^diome- 
dans borders U}>oo India, their customs ar& d-tflfeveut ; they 
do not worship Buddha ; nor pacrificc to spirits ; nor bow 
down to the representative of the dead ; but that which they 
b0i¥ou%4s mert;ly tiiis one word Heaven.*' 
• In a brief Chinese lexijyon by Bayer, printed at Peters- 

>ttrs[hv 173(V,we4ifi^ ^Shin. spiritire. , 
..; JSrtle^y. i«,bigi Syst^a^Phqnctbft renders Shin, ** spiritii^ ; 
genius ; itioluin ; mysteriuui.'' 
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Basin, a re6eiH French writer caiU Kwei Shin, tile genii. 
. Collie, in his tra^c^Iation of t^e Four Books, says^ *^ ff Uie 
Chinese mean anything by wlidit they say on thifif subject, 
it seems to be that the K>^ei Shin is some extremely £ne 
subtile spirit, employed" by heaven and earth, the Great 
Creators, as the substratum of all thini^s, and the secondary 
cause of all the phenomena of oature ; perhaps grav^itation 
or the electric fluid.'' 

Miln«, in his Indo-Chinese Gleaner, Vol. III. no. 16, says, 
" In native Chinese books, the word Shin seldom, if ever, 
denotes the Deity, and in so far we are of M. Remusat's 
opinion." Again, " Shin is daiW and universally used, but 
rarely in the high s«^nse of Deity." Further, *' Shin very 
grenerally signifies a spirit, a spiritual existence, sotnetbiag 
divine, an, intelligent spirit, like the soul of mafi,''4&c. 

To the above, we add the definition of Shin given in 
Dr. Morrison's Dictionary: " Every evanescent, invisible, 
inscrutable, spiiitual operating power or cause, is . called 
Shin; a spirit: the human spirit; Divinity; God, in the 
sense of heathen nations ; divine; spiritual; the animal 
spirits." Prom the above we^perceive, that Dr. Morrison 
consider«'d the first and primary meaning of Shin to be 
spirit: the human spirit; &c. while divinity or God, in the 
sense of heathen nations, is given as the secondary meaning; 
implyiiig that the word is only to be thus rendered, when the 
exigt^ncy of the case requires it. In other parts of Morrison's 
Dictionary, he has rendered Shin by spirit, as wei have 
previously seen, nearly «^s often as he has translated it God; 
and in those instances in which he has called Shin, God, the 
pfirases are similarly constructed, and the meaning nearly 
the same with those in which he has represented Shiu and 
Kwei Shia by our word spirit and spirits. He appears, 
thert'fore, to have vacillated in his opinion as to the real 
fiit^ification of the term, atid to have thdu^ht at one time,^ 
that' it meant spirit^ and at other times God. It is well, 
known, that he has m his translation adopted the word Shin 
Cor God, though not invariably, having sometimes used 

'Ti'^ ^'C Shin t'heen, ♦ the spiritual heavens, 1 Cor. 6 : 20. 

I ■■ ■.■■■■■.-■ .. I " 

* The phrase Shin t*heen has been already given from Premare, 
SK mieaning '* spiritiiale coelum." This sense has been attached by 
Morrison himself to the phrase, as will appear from a work of his 
own, published shortly before his death, entitled the Domestie 
Instructor : in the 4th volume of which, he shp^r^ that there are two 



significations of Heaven^ viz. the H^|fg^^ ys^ hing t'b^ chs 
t*h9ea, material and the n^g^^^^ Shin ling che t*heen, 
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Utter term hd has adopted in his tracts almost 
univera«illy. If we carefully examine his translation of the 
New 'Testament, we shall find that he was very far from 
consJdei^ing Shin as an exact equivalent for Diviniry. luder.d 
with the exception of employing it to express The'^ iu the 
6cript43res, he seems to have taken a view of it very much in 
accordance with the meaning given to the term liy the 
Chinese and European writers, whom we have (|iioted above. 
This will appear very plainly by referring lo Uiose (mssages 
of the New Testament in which spirit occurs. These 
amount to 380, and have been rendered by Morrison in a 
great variety of ways. He has employed fur the purpose of 

expressing jvnetima, the following terms : tij^ sin, the heart \ 

gg lin^i spirit ; ^ ^ ling hwan, the soul ; ^ ^l^ sing 

tsing, disposition ; ^ k'he, breath; 1^ fung, wind \y^ kwel, 

devil ; and Hi shin, which he has elsewhere adopted for 
Obd. The Tatter two terms have fn queiitly tlie addition of 

1^ fttng to them, and sometiin<is g^ ling is prefixed to j^ 

Shin. But the cases in \,vlii4'h flie w ord jjj^ Shin occurs as 
a coustitiient part, aad £vklrjiily »?. Uie franslaior (bought an 
important element, in the phrase us<'d in translaiini; /;net^ma, 
ensottint It) atiotit 150; and (he •CDsee In which iSSiiji is >used 

alone, or with the addition of ^ shing, (the word holy not 
being in the text) amount (o 30. We are not surprised that he 

should feel dissatisfied with ^ fung as a term for spirit, 
.M It cannot adequately express the idea inteiuled ; but we 
^ilufleto it now, for the sake of reniarking on the term 
which he has selected to serve as a qualifier, or as a substi- 
tute; a term which, notwithstanding he had already 
adopted it for God, and therefore had . strong reason for 
avoiding it if possible, yet in his estimation conveyed so 
fully the idea of spirit, that he felt constrained to use it; 
proving in fact, tliat Morrison did not regard the radical 
mem;iing of Shin to be divinity, but that he thought spirit (o 
be the prevailing idea conveyed by. it; while it could be 
considered as only sometimes referrinuf to divinities. But 
Morrison has not only used Shin in conjunction with other 

* . r^ . 

^ ... , . , ^ 

spiritual hesivens ; the first of tbese^ he says, is devoid of spirituality 
and intelligence, while the second possesses both. Tnat which ^ 

odls the ]jffi j^ Sliin t'heen, spir'tual heavens, is the Creator and 

governor of all thingn ; and that which he caU^ tlie ^^ ^^ hing 
t'hsen, material heavens is visible, aod to be mukoned among created 
pbiects. 

R 
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iferma lo expreid the idea of spirit, he hiDL0"aclUattjr ^[iibyfeff 
it alone in the sense of Spirit, both abslriict and eoncrelb, 
both good and bad, proving, that he toniiitthd^ it ai fult^ 
conveying that idea. Thus in Luke 1 : 17. In the spirii 
(Shin) and power of Elias ; and 1 : 47. My spirit (Sliin]) 
bath rejoiced in God (Shin) my Saviour ; (Where spirit and 
God, in sp short a sentence, are translated by the samb 
word.) Again in Gal. 6 : 18. The grace of ottr Lord Jeisus 
Christ be with your spirit (Shin.) 1 Peter 3 : 19. Quitltened 
by the spirit (Shin.) 1 Peter 1 : 11. The ^iHi fShirt) of 
Christ which was in them. The snm^ phrase is tiiiied. E^^. 
1 : 17. for the -(?oc^ (Shin) of our Lord JeBu« ChfJit. Tlie 
phraseology in Matt. 12*: 43, 45. Seven other ^pirit»i%Y\m\^ 
more wicked than hiAiself : is similar to that;ejT)|jJ<]\ypd; tft 
Rev. 1 : 4. Tlie seven spirits (Shin) which are before h^ 
throne. Rev. 16 : 13. Three unclean spirits (Shin) likte fr'dgid. 
Rev. 16: ! 4. iSpift/* (Shin) of devils. Rev. I :I9B. T&Ttiy 
foui spirit (Shm.) If Dr. Morrison considered ikdX SMn 
might in every instance to be rendered Grod, as now insisUA 
on by the advocates of Shin, |)articularly when ifound' io 
the concrete, be must be looked on as having intro^iuced 
into his translation of the New Testament the rankest 
.polytheism, making its writers, and even our Lord Jiimseljf, 
appear as if they maintained that there was indeed a plurality 
bf Gods, not only in the opinion of the heathen, but in their 
t>wn. But we must give him the credit for not wleAitng tb 
convey that idea, and concludb that h6 JDWisidetod Shin te 
fully and properly meaning spirit. So also in the OldTcjstft- 
vabvii repeatedly, where rt^acA occurs lin 4h6 Hehrew^ an 
1 Kings 2: 21. There came forth a spirit (Shm) aad sliMd 
before the Lord. 2 Chron. 18: 20. Then there oame ^it 
a spirit (Shin), and stood before thio Lord (Shin ohoa), and 
eaid, I will entice him ; and the Lord said unto hiin, Wtiere- 
wjih ! and lie said, I will tfoout, and be a lying spirit {Shta) fa 
tne mouth of all bis proj)hets. Dan. 6: 12. an e:tcettefii»fnrf7 
(Shin) was found in Daniel. Eccles. 3 : 21, Whoktiowisthihe 
tf^mY(Shin)of the man, that goeth tipward, and the spirit 
(Shin) of the beast that goeth downward to tlieeaiith. iu.this 
the-translato^rs of.the 3ible have used the word Sfaiii.tn a 
sense in which the Cl»inese them e elvee hare neve r employ ed 
it : as ft is confined with them t6 tlie intelligent spifit of mail ; 
tmd it 'not applied, that we remember, to the toer6 senilual 
rapirit of the ^ute. Aitd (not to quote more |a(gel]rO ^ ^^'™' 
16 : 14. 16 : 23, . and 18 : 10. a spirit (Shin) from the Lpi:.d 
troubled him, &c. In other, passages where the U^vcfi 
pneuma and ruach occur, Dr. Morrison uses theiCfhine^ 
phrases, which it has been shewn the Chinese lexicographers 



md eUwBipa) writem employ as ezpIaBalory of %xul ftynony* 

mom with Sjbja ; iucl^ag |3 ling, ^ k'he, &c, io thit wh 
peot cof^ormm^ ito Chinese practice, though with immipeiit 
htLxaxd of leading those Chinese who accurately investigated 
his tranalaUoa into the idea, that there was a great deal of 
iuaoi&sisiepcy in the views entertained by Scripture writers $ 
as they would sometimes find Shin used for an adjunct 0(4 
6e]Q^, I n the sense of spirit and soul; sometimes as a con- 
crete for Djity ; denying in one place that there were any 
other Shins but one, and then in another place declaring 
dial there were sovan Sliins. before the throne. But the 
most iucoiisistent feature of the whole is using th$ ^ame 
term for the ptire and holy God, and for an impure and 
faUen aiig^l : without the !^Iiir|itest iniimatioii of any dif^ 
ference between then). Surely that' cannot be a suitable 
teri^ for the Deity, which can be uspd with equal propriety 
6>r I|i§i grand adv^^rsary. If Shin is to be understood in th^ 
sense of Deity, tli is application of the rerin to the author of 
evil is inexplicable : Divinity in itself conveys the idea of 
goodness and [)erfectibn, and cannot be properly applied to 
ihose beini? who are destitute of mrery good quality : spirit/ 
Qn the, other hand, is capable of bein<r applied to holy and 
unfiply beintrg - understanding^ Shin in the sense of spirit, 
^ere is no impropriety in speaking of the Spirit of God as. 
a Shin, and of applying the same term to mischievous 

demoas ; i^s;the Chinese speak of J]^ f|ip ching shin, correct 

Shiii8\ and of ^ |^ sgay shin, corrupt Shins ; but it would 
t^oi be proper in any language to employ tbe same term as 
generic for gods^ tliat can be applied with equal propriety tq 
devils. 

We will now refer to the Manuscript Harmony of the 

Gospels, Acts^ and Pauline EpistUs, which was copied at 

Canton in i7^!^-9, by order of Mr. Hodgson, jun. and after 

having. been collated with great (are, was deposited in the 

British IV^usenm' ; this manuscript was transcribed by Dr. 

N{orrison/with the assistance of a learned native, and taken. 

with him to Cannon in 1807. Regarding his subseaueht 

translatipn, he writes, " the Gospels, the closing Epistles, f »d 

the Revelation, are entirely my own translation ; the nliddle 

gf the volume is founded on the manuscript deposited in thu 

British Museum.'' The Harmony of the Gospels, theirefore^ 

1^ a, separate aiiicl independent testimony from Morrison's 

Vicrs^on . and W9 sliair now exa,niine it with regard to the 

9^na^ |n wM<^l^ itf unknown author:* understodd the word 

SWij^/ l^ere lot: it be premise^; 'tjjat the ConipiW of the 

mrmoiiy b^ i^ed Shin throirgliout for God, and therefore 
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« 

It t« possible that this oIam of words is dcriyo^ fron^ 

Edoiin ^ funi;, wind, or ^ k'li«, spirit, iind Ua« thus come 
to stand fc^r spirit and anylliin^ spiritual. . '{^p alie^ th^ 
Entouri it to b^ taken in the sense of spirit, we maj refer to a, 
Mauchow and Prench Dictiopary, based on the Dictjoaary 
of M. Amiot, apd edited by M. Langles, Paris, 178^.' In 
thisi work we have the following quotations. " ESntpuri^ 
spirit (Shin in Chinese^ ; Entouri ouetch^Hou, thq spirit of. 
earth, (Shin k'hi9 >ii Chines ^^; Entouri houtou, ati evilspirk j 
Eptouitngna, holy; Entouri nialma, a holy man - a sage. 
IJQtouringue etchea, an august prince ; (Shin,g keuo in 
Cf hiqese). Houtou, spirit ; Houtou entouri, devil, an evil spiri 

Ifoutourin^e, a detestable man. Edoun, the wii^dy the 
k'he, or spirit of heaven and earth." From the above it is evi- 
deuli <^h^t Amiot and 1 tangles understood the word Entouri in 
the sense of spirit, and tliis is the word which represents 

jni^Shin ii> the Chinese-Manchow Dictionary. 1^> shew 
that the French Lexicoi^raphers are not alone in the rneaning 
tm^B attached to Edtburi, we will now refer to the Man* 
cHotW New Testament, published by the Bible Society',, oi 
which the following is a brief history. The translation of 
tfie New Testament jitto Manchourian, was first made at the' 
instigation of Dr. Paterson, in 1822, who engaged a perscm' 
Warned Lipb'fs0fr, .formerly sent by the Russian Goyerameni^ 
t6 China,' ibr the pur|>ose of studying the Mantchow and 
Chinese la^i^oages, in which pursuit he had spent fourteen 
years |^t.P^^^9* Regarding this gentlemen and his labours 
M- Remusat wrote in 1825, that 'the translation executed bj 
hiini was the best specimen that he had yet examined, either, 
iji Chifit^se or any other of the ea$;tern dialects, being by far 
the mos^ idiomatic and faithful." The greatQC part- of the 
edition of the New Testament executed by Lipofsoff .was, 
bowpv^r, destroyed in tlie flood which happened at Petersl^urg 
in 1824- Ten years afterwards, a manuscript translation 
of fhe Q14 Tes^meut into Manchourian, which had been 
cnadt^ atPaHitifg^ was discovered at Petersburi;, and transcribed! 
by. Mr Sw^ii, butif dop^ not appea.r to hav:e b^en printed.^ 
In the same year, 14^4, the Ejible Society <Jommittee, 
anxious to proceed with prrntin^rthe New Testament, engagedf 
Mf . O. fiorroW) (who had already made hiineelf master ta 
aderfain extent of the |Aa^cho,w language) tp g.9 t9 Pejters<» 
|)iirg, and .ot)tainin^ f^r^^ef knowled^^e of iha^ topgue, to carrjr 
An edition of l.UOO copies throuorh the press. It is rb ac^py of 
ih^ la^t W^lA^l? w^,are npw about to refer. . This t^^ston tnr 
ffe^iHeriri^ the y^^rd srpiritiia^' adopt^^ ESntetir! j for th^'^bjii 
S|>lrit,EntouriEnim)KnguehaR been used/ If) tomt in4^ni)^ 
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!atouri Yi^s been uMl &\oM for dern^iis and devile, biK 
toAfc ibAally coupled With tiontou. Thii then k addtlioual 
^id^obe thki Enl6Url, a^nd by consequenca Shin, waa undeN 
^teod fn the dense of Spirit. The irahi9laiTon now referred 
D ha^ u^ed Apkal Etchen, Lord or Emperor of Heaven, gene. 
ically fdr Ood throu<;hout, and never once employed Entouri, 
ihe^^ing that its authors did not consider thai term aa 
idequ&te to express the idea of Ood, even when used for the 
gods of Ihe heatheO) the god of the belly, or (lie god of thie 
world. 

In a Cochin-Chinese Tocabulary by Father Mdrrone, we 

hav« nrhien ^ban, corresponding to 5^ Jf^ T'h^en shin, 
^veo for angels, or the spirits of Heaven. The Than of th^ 
Cochin-Chineae is the same as the Shin of the Chines^, 
which according to this vocabulary, means spirit. IMiua 
'tTX'hani spirilus ; Thanh than, sanctus spiritus ; Qui than, 
daenaoa. Ttuty vi, sedes spiritus tutelaris."' This Id else^ 
wjbere expressed by ^^ iThan vi than chu, sedes animn ; 

lUbella Buperstiliosa." and is don^dess the |t^ 5E Sbin choo, 
or parental tablet of tiie Chinese. ^ Via is said to be ^.spiritus 
eaiitialis ; a|>iratio." In this we see another proof, from an 
mdependiE>4it source, that Than or S^hin means spirit, because 

It is Fynonjmons with Vior via, the Chinese ^L k^he, which 
nneian's »prt-iH)s animalid ; and in this as well as in the 
TUntih thnn, Holy Spirit, we perceive a striking resemUanoe 
to the Entouri Entouringue of the Manchow D^tionary. 

Kitto, in roniiilernting on the word Spirit, says, * It is one 

MKi^le Mt>st generic terms in either- the English. Hebrew, or 

CMe|k languages. ' hii leading st<rni6cations in Scripiufe 

jfiMy'beclafiisedander the following faeadsw 1. The pritnary 

b^#9e^f the l!erm ^ Wind. . 2. fireath-, as. of the mouiii. 3. 

*ThdViUil pr indite which refsides ^n and animates ithe body. 

%«<(^)e;^d ^eonnecikM with this use of the wbrd is <anothetr, 

'4. bi'Vh^h'it hits the sense o€ apparitioa ^ Sjieotcie. 6. The 

'4M^ll ; the l-atiohal, immoirial principle, by which man is 

disiinguish^id JTrohi ^e brute cri^arion. -6. The race of su- 

'^ir&iito^n 4^r^ftted intelligt^nces ; s^ich ht^in^ are denominated 

'MpitiMal brings, buciauae they have no bodies like ours. To 

b6th the holy and iiiYifiinginn^ts the term is: applied. In 

'ihAt opiginal eoifi«til*ini<»n their ^nftures were alike piiro 

^iriis. 'The apostacy oeoasiuweti'nocfiun]^ ■irrthe nature 

Wflh^fblli^A kn^eh, as Wpiutual beihgs. t7. T^ term is 

1())^M4 to the Deity, ds the «o^' absolute, avd . unereatfod 

<mt4ivltb''*Oodisa*9^^^ Thil», as a predicate^ belongs to 

mDivim nulure) m<'8|)ective -oif the distjiiibtioa 4f persons 

iii tlmt nature ; but its characteristic application is to the 



Shang dynasty, at thai time, led men to f^ JUL ^baog kwei^ 
over-eaieem the tpirhe ; and the reigning monarch could not 
extricate himself from the bondage of custom, hence in the 
ceremonies used in the service of the Shins (spirits) he was 
apt to fall into error/' The paraphrase says, that " in 
the service of the Shins (spirits,) to respect and keep them at 
a distance, is the height of intelligence/' 

'In the Shoo-king, section 6, page 29, ^ Shun directed his 
officers to cut off the connection between earth and heaven, 
that there might be no ^pretended) desce&is aitd approaches 
(of the spirits :) after which both princes and people under- 
stood intelligent virtue^ and aided m the maintenance of 
invariable principles/' A commentator rematks, that '^io. 
a well-regulated age, the principfes of justice are- clearly 
developed ;* those who do good obtain happiness, and those 
who do evil fall into trouble. But during the oppressive 
rei^n of the Meaouites, the people became inyolved in crime, 
and consequent calamity, and having no persons to whom 
they could appeal for redress, they had recourse to Shins 
(SpiritsY and sacrificed to manes, in an improper maoner. 
From tnis arose marvellous and lying stories, and men's 
itiinds fell into incorrectness/' It ap{)ears, thai in the decline 
of the reign of Shaou-haou, the nine tributary princes 
(ispoken of by Amiot^ threw the constant virtues into 
confusion, and thus tne affairs of mep and spirits were 
liiii^gled together, so that every family had its conjurer, and 
the people profaned the sacrificial implements. NoCwith- 
tftanding Chuen-heuh had plii these things to rfdits, and 
assigned to men and spirits their proper limits, the Meaouites 
again- threw things into confu<9ion. Chang-she obserViss on 
t^is point, that <' according to history, when a country is 
about to flourish, attention is paid to the people, and whefn a 
country itf about to perish, attention is paid to spiHts.'^ 

Leu-she says, « In a Well-regulated age, ^ ^ Shin kwae, 
sprites and elves do not appear, simply because the 
(fistiactton between virtue and vice is clearly apparent, and 
j)eople <rf course do not pray to the spirits ; but in times of 
confusion, these distinctions ar& not nutnifest^ and the 

paople oonsfquently are muqh givei^ up to t/alking; abdut ^ 

Shiir^ 8pFi«es, and ^ kwa^, elves, while they speak of 
a«ev6iiiiancecs and fortutto-^llliig without end^ Another 
says, that *^ this result was to be ascribed to the* {irinies of 
the court, who displayed, the principles of enlight^ited 
Tirtae) that people migbt not be perverted by Sufiei^tfticmr 
and idle fancies ; thus the minds of men #t>uld hep feee Trotti 
delusions, and thtjy would ao ionger^setk for happiness from 
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Umi npiriii :• fot men are apt to err from cor t^i principle,. 

wIm[% tbey b^eome deluded by ^ Shin, sprites, and ^ 
kwa^y elves, and confuse the laws about saerifiee : but 
wbea tntellissnt virtue is clearly displayed, men's mkkAu 
become correct, and they will of course seek for happtnesis 

IB the way of constant virtue, and not in that of j^ yaou, 
monstrous appearances." From all the above extracts vm 

see that j^ 9hin, means spirit and not God| which will 

appear, both from its connection with the ^ kwae, strange 

aod marvellous, and ^ yaou, monstrous appearaiices, as w^ll 

as from the fact of the people's being prohibited from addiotioff 

ihemselves to such . superstitious matters, by the anoieut 

9age9. In times of confusion only, are the people said to be 

given up to the service of sprites and elves, while in a wdU 

T^gulA\ed age such sprites do not appear. The commenta- 

tqtrjB on this passage refer to a supposed descent of a Shin 

(spirit) at S^n, during the- period called the Chun^tsew, 

wbea the Ho j^pqtry was about to be destroyed, and say, 

that the pret^ed descents of spirits in the tinie of Shun^ 

which th:tt ii^pnarch so much discouraged, were of the 

sanne character. On re&riin^ to the Chun-tsew history, we 

have some acconnd of this supernatural appearance which is^ 

said to have coiHiaued for six moiuhs. When some people 

of the Hd country presented solicitations to this spirit, ifor 

the purpose of obti^ning good, fortune, a wise nian predicted 

tliat the Ho country would be destroyed, because it practiced 

oppression and gave heed to spirits. Another observes, ^ I 

have heard it said, that when a state is about io pros|jer, the 

ruler attends to the people ; and when it i§ near to ruin he 

applies to the spirits." Supposing fvr a rnoment that Shin 

meant gods, it is not to be conceived, that the wise men of % 

pouqtry would ascribe the ruin of a state to the attentions 

paid to the same ; and we can account for the discouragement 

with which such services are met, only on the ground of Shin 

meaning spirits ; addictedness to the worship of which would 

in all countries be looked upon as su|jerstitiou8. 

2, The frequent coupling of Kwei with Shin,Ms to be ac- 
counted for on no other principle, than that of the latter as 
well^s the former meaning spirit 

It is capable of the clearest proof that Kwei means Che^ 
manes of men. Kang-he says, that *! Kwei is that to which' 

thef^a (sing hwan, ethereal soul vcvchb ; and that when 

the 11^ W ^^^^i '^^'P« etherial spirit, or animal spirit leavee 
tl)Sbody, each {>art reverts to its 4)roper place, h^noe thci 
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r^reriinf it ealled Kwei/' Morrison sajrs, that Kwei meavis 
**tbe spirit of a dead man : a ghost ; a demon ; a devil. Kw<» 
implies reverting to that spiritual state of existence to 
which human beings return at death." In the theory Of 

sacrifices, the ^ 1$ T'heen-shin and the '^0^ Te-k'ha, 
or the spirits of heaven and earth are almost always men- 
tioned in connection with the yv % jio kwei, manes of men. 
The terms seem inseparably bound up together, sometimee 
with one and sometimes witli another precedin.: ; a com- 
mentator on the Chow-le, gives ue the reason of this vfiriety, 
thus : « When they are arranged as Shin, Kwei and K'he, 
the highness and lowness of their position is determined : 
(iJ e. the Shins belonging to heaven, and the Kweis 
being supposed to have gone up to heaven after death, they 
are higher in position than the KMies who bolong to earth.) 
When they are arran<(ed as Kwei, Shin, K*he, this is to 
distinguish the inner and outer among them, (i. e. the 
Kweis being related to the individuals sacrificing are the 
inner, or those belonging to their own family, while the 
Shins and K'hes not sustaining any relationship with the 
worshippers nre the outer) ; and when they are arrani^ed as 
Shin, K'he, Kwei, it is intended to illustrate the honourable 
and inferior among them, (i. e. the Shins and K'hes belong- 
ing to heaven and earth are the more honourable, and the 
Kweis belonsfing only to human beings are considered 
Inferior.)" Thus it appears that the Kwe's Shins, and Khes 
are all of the same class, with only this difference, that some 
belong to the upper regions, and others to the lower world, 
some are nearly and others distantly related, some are more 
honourable, and others inferior : with this exception, the 
Shins, the K'hes, and the Kweis are nearly alike ; iheie is 
no essential difference between them. ' This similarity 
must result from the three kinds being equally gods, or from 

their being alike spirits. If the former, then the A. ^^ 

jiii kwei, must be the gods of men, as well as ^ {J}^ 

t'heen shin, and ^ ffift te k'he, the gods of: heaven and 

earth respectively. But the ^ y^ jin kwei, are adjuncts of 
the beings called men, they belong to them, and form an 

essential part of their existence ; as the ml shin of Wiin- 
wang, (spoken of in the Book of Odes, ascenain^r and descends 
ing in the presence of Te,) was the spirit of, Wan^wang, or 
Wan-wang hiniself, after navin^ quitted the body. No one 
would ever think of calling it the god of Wan^wan?, or the 
deity who presided over him : so the 1(1 wei of ancestors are 
uoi the gods of ancestors, but tfaoie ancestors (hemselves, or 
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fell that remaiod of lb*'m, after the various parts of ttieir con* 
9tituted being have reverted to tiieir pn}()er places. The 
Kweis of men, therefore, are tlie spirits of men, and not the 
gods presiding over those particular beings. In this view of 
Ibe Kwei, all the Chinese lexicos:raphers and classical writers 
coincide, and all European sinologues agree, attesting with 
united voice, that the Kweis of men are their disembodied 
spirits, and not their gods. If Kwei mean spirits therefore, 
and the Shins and E'hes of Heaven and earth are of the 
same kind with the Kweis of men, then the S'liin^ and K'hes 
ranst be spirits likewise. A commentator on the Chow-le has 
said that ''speaking of the Shins, K'hes, and Kweis separately, 
then the Shins of heaven are alone denominated Shins; but 
speakitx^ of them collectively, then the Kweis of men and the 
K'hesdr earth are generally called Shins." From this we 
learn that the word Shin is applicable generally to the Kweis 
of men, as well as to the Shins and K'hes of Heaven and earth; 
and as we have shewn that the Kweis of men must' mean the 
spirits of men, it will fallow that when such Kweis are called 
in a general sense Shins, then the word Shin means spirit 
also. Indeed the application of the word Shin to the Kweis 
of men. is of very getieral occurrence throughout the Chinese 
classics ; for the manes of ancestors are as frequently 
called Shins as they are Kweis, and very often they are called 
Kwei Shin together, shewing that the words are of similar 
import in such application of them. As the Kwei of a 
deceased person is not the protecting genius of that person^ 
but the. unscattered spiritual energies of that individual, so 
tlie Shin of that person in the same acceptation must meai^ 
his spirii., and not his god. It is then, from the so frequent 
caupling of the terms Kwei and Shin together, in the sense 
of the manes of men, that we are compelled to consider them 
both as spirits, and on no other grounds. can we account for 
such a combination of the terms under such circumstances. 
In th^ Chinese system of cosmogony, the Kwei and the 
Sbini. are essentially united together, and perform an equally 
important part therein : the one contiacting and the other 
expanding, in order to bring^ about the effects visible in 
nature. The Chinese represent the Kwei Shins of nature's 
mechanism, as the effective operations of heaven and earth, 
and as the easily acting powers of the two principles of 
nature t spoken of with reference to their expanding and 
contracting, advanciii^ and receding* In this respect the 
Kw^i perform as consideriable a part as the Shin, inasmuch 
as were there no contractings there could be no expandings, 
and were there no recedings there could be no advaticiugs. 
In this connection also they are both viewed as spiritual 
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energies : as whnesB Kaag4ie^ " Ttie ^ hwiio, «oi|l of th^ 

Bii^ierior principle of nature is called Shin, and the 0^ pth^ 
aiiiai« of tilt; iiiftit ior principle is called Kwei ;" again, ^' iha 

^xpandiiigs of the ^ k'he, breath or spirit of nature 
conHtitute the Shin, and its contractings the Kwei." And ta 
shew that the JCwei Shins in this connection mean spirits, 
or spiritqal energies, we have only to consider their supposed 
prigio, which is se^ forth as follow' : '* In the production of 

all things, ther^ is nndoubtedly present the ^ k'he,. breath 

or liner spirit of nature : this ^ k'he, spirit is the essence of 

the Shin ; 90 also there is undoubtedly present the (A pOx^ 

anima or grosser spirit of nature ; this §^ pih, anima is the 

essence of the Ewei.'' Here it is evident that ^ K'hsi 
must be rendered spirit, in order to make it correspond with 

the correlative term mL pYh, anima : from these two res^ 
pectively proceied the Shin and the Kwei, which are the 
iglness or essence of the breath and anima of nature. It is 
froni the' combination of the Kwei with the Shin in this 
tch^ine, and from the explanation of boih by the wordir 
spirit and anioia, that we are constrained to render the Ufim9 
jii questi&n by some term resembling spirit in our language ? 
but on the hypothesis that Shin means Divinity, We see no 
wity of escaping the difficulties that surround the subject. 
The anima in man is certainly not his Divinity, neither can 
the anipa of nature be the Divinity of nature : but the anima 
is the essence of the Kwei : the word Kwei, therefore, 
6annot foe translated Divinity. Again, Sbin and Kwei are 
correlative terms ; the one has ae much to do in the 
mechanism of nature as the other : therefore Shin cannot 
ikii^an * Divinity. Both Kwei and Shin are^ explained by 
term^ which mean spirit, of a finer or grosser kind, therefore 
chey both mean spirit, and in this connection must Import 
the spiritual energies of nature. On the other supposition, 
that Kwei Shin means Divinity, we shall find it diffieutt to 

explain how these said divinities are the 5"? Jft 'Cl ^ JH 
i^ "fii i^ ^ t'h^ te che kung yung, tsaou hwa che tseth, 
^wsMg^tia Q{>Qraiioop pf heaven and eartb» and Vhe tracas of 
produptloii and ican^rpyation : or to repoocil^ with such a 
Ihe^y tfiefoUi>wit)g'PtaXfem<^Ot of Choo-fop-tf^, that^V^ 
sdvancings and reeedings, eollectings and sealterings oif w 

Vhe, the spirit of nature, are invariably the ^ ynng, actings^ 
out of flfeaveil ind^earth, while the Kwei Shms are the most 
mysterious of ^ucli acting!;) : but the^e having been mov^ed hi 
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0f k^he, spirit 6f nalurej and ditplayed in i(t operationsi 

raoordinaie Co fermi^ntf Are therefore called the iradtff 
vodueCioD and traiiflfotmatioa.'* To which add the siate^ 
It of the critical commentaitor on the Chung^yung. that 
ich pToductioDs and transfbrmations point to the doiogs 
leaveK^ and earth.'' Ffoin which we gather, that Heaven 
I ea^rtli., is the prime mover, and that the Kwei Shins are a 
ies of secondary causes. They are therefore not divinities, 
, tbe spirits or spiritual energies employed by the Divinity, 
ths production and transformation of things. 
$. If Shin mean spirit, we may easily account for the 
;t^ that the Shins, when viewed as mere spirits, should 

inferior to Te or the Tes in general. When the Chinese 
issicat writers use Shin by way of definition, and speafe 

HTe or Shang-te as a Shin or spirit, the word Shin is of 
urse <}igQilied as being descriptive of tbe spiritual nattrre 

hiixl Who is ruler over all : but when they use Shift by 
ay of desijgnation, as referring to a class of beings wha 
e mere -Shins or spirifs andf hot Tes, the word in such 
vae conveys no especial idea of dignity or majesty with 
. As in t^nglishj when we say, God is a spirit, we of 
ourse allude to a spirit of infinite glory and honour ; but 
fheia we speak of those who arb rxlere Spirits, we designate a 
lass ef beings who of have naturally no dignity or 
luthoiity whiitever. 

lu the Le-ke, vol. S', page 41. we read, that when the vefiid 
^acfilfices were presented, the Te, or lieity sacrificed to, was 
f liae-hMu, and the Shin, or spirit honoured oYi* the sdihe 
acftassipa was Kow-man2. T'hae-baou is described by the 

C^sobsiisfltntor/as the 7^ keun^ or sovereign, who ruled by 

Vll^e'^f tlU elMftetitwofod ; and Eow-mang as tke |^ ohin,, 

oh^ ffli]rHtt(e#; \^ho elEciatcd' by virtue of tbe same eieooent.' 

T'llM-liiiou wais also prior in point of time i& Eow-mang : 

tlikiifihbk 4mtM^ ihdfy weve both sacrificed toi, the ctoe as a 

(MstdMgd^iiy, and theoitter as a iliinisteFing spirit ; and 

so wiiii varidUdT Mber Tes and Satins, at the different seasons 

of the year. In tbe 81st page of the same book, KoW-*mang 

and' bis- fellows are represented astbe helpert aifd assistants 

of tbe five Tes% It is eyident, thereCone,,tbat the Chinese in 

lUs instance considers^' the Shins as inferior to tlie Tes, as 

tfficers ureJoC^rior to sovereigns, or descendants . to their 

Mbestorsv Qh'th'e suppoa^itioh that tfie l^hins wetcj divinities, 

w^^tMincit 8^ how* they sbMtd be ranked bel6w another 

Qtmj ^ bdn^d worship^ Hh thet ^me occasion : bat if' we 

eoii^tdeF fh4' Shtns^ ds mere sfiiviti^ tlve rispvesentation* of 

tfao classic is of easy explanation. 
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In the Commentary on the Yih-king, it it taked, << If 
Heaven does not oppose, how can men, and how eaa the 
Kw6i Shins ?" Here Heaven evidently refers to the 
Divinity, in' trie Chinese estimation, whose opposition not 
bein^ manifested, the opposition of the Kwei Shins would be 
ineffectual. The Kwei Shins therefore, as spirits, are 
distinct from the Divinity, and unable to oppose him. 
Another commentator says, " those who confer benefits are 
men, those who do not oppose are the Kwei Shins : but we 
must *act agreeably to the mind of Heaven, before we can 
obtain such results." Here also the subjection of the Kwei 
Siiins, as spirits, to Heaven or the biviuity is clear. 
Again, " In this diagram, after saying that the divinations de 
not oppose, it follows that the Kwei Shins are compliant ; 
but tlie writer carri<;s the idea further up to Shang-te, 
without whom the Kwei Shins of the hills and rivers could 
do nothing with tiid diagrnms. Hl^hus it appears, that 
Te is Lord of the hundred Shins, and when blessings coma 
from above, it shews that the mind of Heaven is gratified, 
andtbat neither in;n nor Shins can oppose.'* From the 
above extracts it is evident, that Heaven, Te, or Shang-te, 
is the Supreme Power, and that the Kwei Shins are spirits, 
who cannot oppose liis will, because he is Lord of the 
hundred Shins. If in all this we render the phrase Kwei 
Shins by spirits, we see no difficulty, because spirits, viewed 
as mere invisible intelligences, are undoubtedly suDJect to 
the ruler of all. 

In the Chow-Ie, vol. 3, page 23, it is said, that the king 
puts on felicitous robes when sacrificing to the Shang-te 
of the glorious heavens, or to the five Tes, but when be 
sacrifices to the spirits of the hills and rivers, he omits these 
robes, ^because, says the Commentator, '' he did not dare 
to i^ratify those who were inferior, by putting on the most 
honourable dress." Thus we see, that wh^n the Kwei 
Shms of the hills and rivers come into comparison. with 
Shang-te, or the five Tes, they aie considered as inferior ; as 
would mere spirits in comparison . with divinities ia all 
countriesr 

III the ^ fS E-le, vol. 8, page 25, a commentator says, 
that <Uhe upper and lower Shins, or the spirits of the sun 
and moon^ hills and rivers, are not the most honourable in 

heaven and earth : and are not of the same rank with the 3^ 

'^ t'heen te, celestial Tes, nor even with the ^ ^^ jin te, 
human Tes." ^Hers the Shiria, as contrasted with the Tes, 
are looked upon as inferior, and must therefore be considered 
as spirits and not divinities. 
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Accafding to the rkutl of the iireseiU dynasty, ai we ha^t 

•tcMdr aeen, the ^f^ T'faeen Shins, and i)|r|[(( Te k'hei 
ill rank at secondaries in the sacrifice, are otiiy created with 
secondary honours, and are worshi(){)*:d by defmty ; whii^ 
the altar consecrated to Te, and the Tes who co^\Mii\H» 
the inipsrial progenitors, is his^li^r than theirs, the sHi-rifices 
are aiore costly, and presented by the Empt^ror in ptu^dtt. 
The names and titles of these Tes are elevati^d ihrc<» 
ckaracters above the line, while those of the T^w^en shins 
are only elevated two characters above the line, and in this 
respect put on a level with the Emperor. Thus, in the most 
solemn religious service performed io ilie empire, the T'hiiett 
Shins are treated with sscondnclass services, while the 
bighesi hpnours are reserved for tho^e who are uo4 called 
Shins on this occasion, but T09* If we translate the Shins 
and the K'bes, by the spirits of haaven and eartb, as all 
the lexicographers and clasieal writers warrant us in doings 
we shall be able easily to account for iUi'i above fact. 

With reference to the popular vi'W<, a6 to the relative 
importance of the Kwei Shin?., wh^n coinfmred witii Te or 
the Tes in general, we may refer to a cx)ilection of essay^^ 
drawn up by the learned men of the |>resent day, in 

onci of which we are told, that/^ Ji^ ^'JP ^ MW^ 
"Shancj^te che hea yew kwel shin, the Kwei ohins are sutbject 
|0 8hang-te, as the mandarins are subject to the Emperor : 
i(hat tbey receive the commands of Heaven to examine the 

feelings of men, as the hundred officers are under the ^ ^ 
T'heen ts^, Son of Heaven^ receiviug the Spyur^^gn's 
commands, to controul nien's persons. Tiie merits or 
demerits of the people, it is said, 4re all coinmunicateii 
to the Emperor by the r^^porting mandarins ; and so the 
Kwei Shins axamUie the good, and search out the bad : but 

tbe ^ k'be, breath of the inyi^bJe spirit of man, has 
inunediate . access to the throne of Te, and there is no need to 
Wltitfortl^e Kwei Shins to go in and report." From the 
dbove we perceive, that the Kwei Shins bear the same 
xelatioa to Te, nfi mandarins do to the Emperor ; the term by 
which jto reader tbem in piu' language, therefore, is - spirits 
and not divini|ies« 
. With re^^ard to the views entertained by the Taouiets on 

this subject, we may observe, that tiiey regard j^ ^ Pih-te, 
as the superinteodant of all the Kwei Shins thronghoni the 
world ;^ and one of the Tes, acting under tbe command oi 

35 mYfib-te, the Supreme Deity among the Taouists, is 

said to have the superintendarlte of all the ^ ft$ T'heen 

T 
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Shins, celestial spirits, and ^^ 7^ tbiien Ueangj^'celdstial 
generals, examining into their merits or demerits, and 
dealing with them accordingly. From which we gather, 
that the Taouists consider the Siuns, as mere spirits, inferior 
to the Tea. 

4. If, as we have shewn, the word Shin means spirit, 
we can easily aecount for its ap[>lication to Te or Shang-te, 
the Supreme Dirinity accordinir to the Chinese. Various 
quotations have been brought forward by the advocates of 
Shin to prove that Shang-te, Te, or T'he'en, is a Shin, and 
the argument sought to be based thereon is, that Sbang-te 
being the chief Divinity among the Chinese and at the same 
time a Shin, therefore Shin means Divinity. But if Shin, 
of its own natural and proper force^ means spirit, then the 
■hewing that Shang-te is a Shin, wi!l not prove that Shin 
means Divinity ; any more than in English, the shewing that 
God is a spirit would prove that spirits are gods. In order 
to shew that Shin meant God, dictionaries should be referred 
to which say that Shin is God; or classical writers should 
be quoted who .use the word Shin in the sense of God, as to 
what he is and does ; but this has not, and cannot be done ; 
for the lexicographers do not assign to the word Shin the 
meaning of Divinity, and there are no instances in which 
Shin, when used alone by classical writers, is said to possess 
those attributes, or to perform those actions which the Divinity 
in the estimation of the Chinese is said to be and to do. 
Much importance has been attached to the argument that 
Shang-te is called a Shin, and those who have brought it for- 
ward have felt confident that the passages adduced to shew this 
cannot be explained away ; but unless it can be shewn that 
Shin in such an application means God, such testimonies are 
of no avail. If, as we have proved, Shin means a spirit, then all 
such quotations will only go to shew that the Supreme God 
in the estimation of the Chinese is^ a spiritual being, but 
will not prove either that Shin means God, or that all Shins 
are gods, so as to establish the assertion that Shin is the 
generic name for God in Chinese. A spirit is an incorpo- 
real being or intelligence, in which sense God is said to be 
a spirit, as are angels and the souls of men. A spirit may 
be infinite, almighty, omniscient and supreme, if spoken 
of with reference to God ; or it may be dependent, limited, and 
subordinate, if the allusion to be to the spirits of heaven and 
earth, (who are employed by the Divinity,) or if the word 
be used merely with respect to the manes of men. 

It has been asserted, however, that the circumstance of 
the Chinese making the Shins the objects of religious wor- 
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•hip, iM proof sufficient that they regard tliom as gods. To 
this mre reply, that it does not follow, because men make 
certain beings the objects of religious worship, that therefore 
they regard them as gods. We have referred in the previous 
part of the enquiry to the Sabasans, who worshipped the 
stara, or the intelligences which were supposed to reside ia 
them, and yet they believed in one God. In the same 
manner, the ancient Arabs worshipped the angels, whose 
intercession they begged as their mediators with Ood. So 

al«o the Chinese worship the ^|^ I'heen shin, Shins of 

Heaveo, and the ^ pjj^ fe k4ie, K'hes of earth, which they 
explain to be spiriu in all their dictionaries and commen- 
taries : foreigui-rs also, writing on th^ir language and religion, 
have translated these terms, whether in the concrete or 
absj^ract, by the word spirit. Such beini^ the case, the circum* 
stance of religious worship b^ing paid to such spirits, does 
not alter the natural radical meaning of the. term, nor warrant 
us in translating it by God, wherever it occurs ; still less does 
the fact of the Chinese worshipping these Shins, or spirits, 
sanction pur Udin<; the word Shin as generic for God, whea 
translating the Scriptures into their language.* But it has 
bc^en urged, that the worship offered to the Shins, is a vio- 
lation of ihe first commandment, and that tlierefore we must 
number the objects thus worshipped among the other gods^ 
who are not to .be honoured before Jehovah ,^ to which we 
reply, that the worship of ar»y object or being, other than 
Jehovah, is indeed a violation of the first commandment ; 
but it does not therefore follow, ithat the term for signifying 
such object or being could be used srenerically for God. 
Suppose we had come among a people who were in the 
hnbit of worshipping angels or daemons, their so doing would 
not warrant us in adopting the word angel or deemon for 
God. The Greeks, among whom the Apostles went, offered 

* The ideas entertained by the Chinese, on the subject gf sacrificing 
to the Kwei Shiiis, may be ascertained, by a reference to what Choo* 
foo-tsze says in his works, section 51, page 42 : an enquirer asked, 
V Seeing that the departed become Kweis, why are progenitors said 
to approach and come ?*' To which the philosopher rei)lied, ** This 
refers to their being influenced (by sacrifices) ; and when they are 
said to come and approach, there is a slight allusion to the Shin, 
oreipanding principle ; whilst we take our animal spirits to infiuenejc 
their animal spirits. Sacrifices and ofTd rings are altogether presented 
with this view." 

Mr. Mede says, *' that it wns (then) the very tenet of the Gentiles, 
lliat the sovereign and celestial gods were to be worshipped only 
with the pure mind, and- with liymns and praiisea; while sacrifices 
were only for daemons." 
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rf li^otin worship and sacrifice to dwinons, • and th^lr 
^oiug so was undoubtedly a breach of tb# first commaiKi^ 
ment ; yet the Apostles did not see fit to use. the word 
d»mon for God : neither is the circumstance, of the SKiu* 
having been worshipped by the Chinese, suflieiem to* 
warrant us in using that word generically for God, wben_ 
we find, that in respe<ft to sovereignty, and the power 
of originating things, it does not convey to the Chineao 
mind the same idea, which was conveyed to the mind of si 
Greek by the use of The^s. 

5. it is only on the siip()0^ition that Shin means spiril, 
thai we are enabled to account for its very frequent applica- 
tion to the htiman mind, the annual spirits, and the rational 
soul. On no other principle could the various iiassage^ in 
which Shin occurs be reconciled with each otner. If wo 
take Shin in the sense of God and Divinity, we must 

explain the following passage : ^ ^^ S^ Shin sze 
pun tsiih, <* God's thoughts are not sumcieht ;" whereas 
Morrison rendtsres it, ** a defect in the cogitations of the 

soul, idiotcy/' So also j||f ^ shin laou, must be rendered 
" the God wearied,'' whereas it riieans *^ the mind harrasMd/' 

In like manner, fj^ ;^ 1^ shin che shin, would be <* the 
God of God,'' yrhereas its true meaning is ^ the extending of 

♦he expanding spirit of nature;" and S^'^!^ shin che kwei, 
would be the daemon of God, whereas it should be rendeied 

the contracting of the expanding; spirit of nature ^ 3 pp 
bwan shin, must oti sfich an hypoUiesis be the God of the 
soul, whereas it simply iD.^uns ^^ the soul/'* But we have no 
need to quote further, as we h&ya already giVen a host of 
examples in which Shin me«ind the mind, spirit, and 
sentiment; and ii is capable of the clearest proof, tiiat Shin 
refers in a multitude of instances to the soul, while every 
Chinese will tell you that he has got a Shin or spirit, other- 
wise be cOuid not live. Now no one ever looked upon his 
soul as his God, or worshipped it as such. The Greeks 

V * DtBinon, Bay» Buck, m s name eiven to certain spir ts or gtnii, 
which were said to appear to men, either to do them service, or to 
hurt them. ' Several of. the heathen ()hilosof>her8 fasld, that there 
were different kinds of dsemons ; that %ome of thsia were spitituat 
substances of a more noble origin than the hiiman rac^, and that 
others had once been men. But those dttmons. who were the more 
immediate objects of the established worship among tlie ahcie.nt. 
nations^ were human spirits, such ail. were believed to become dsnoons 
or deities, after their departure from the hody^'' See also the opinion 
el ^lairaonid«8 quoted by Parkharst nfidet the word Daimonion. 
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who were».Panthoi!*t8, and considored their toiil a part of th* 
to pan, never ealled their soul Theos ; and a word Uiat is 
equally applicable to the divine nature, ai well as the human 
•oul, cannot in itself mean dignity. Take for kisfance the 
tational faeulty. Tt may be said, that God {Mssesses reason 
in ilie highest degree ; man^ also |x>sse8se8 reason ; the phrase 
f ational being, therefore, is not distinclire of divinity. So 
also, God is a spirit, and the human soul is a spirit ; the word 
j|}cnr»i^, therefore,, cannot be restricted to the Divinity. Now 
^irben we find a word, which is equally predicable of the 
IMvine -Being, and of the human mind, we cannot consider it 
as indicative of 'divinity, but must find some other term 
whereby to express tt« 

It has been argued, in favour of Shin, that it means a 

class of beings, coinpr(;hending the highest known to the 

Chinese; but this is by no means demonstrative of its 

meaning divinity. The class of spirits in Christian oomen- 

damre, that is spiritual and intelligent beings, includes 

all beings from God down to the human soul. That there 

is divinity comprehended among the spirits is. at once 

sillowed ; but this does not rendei spirit a proper term by 

tvhich to express divinity. The idea of divinity is not 

inherent in the word spirit: the quality of spirit or spirituaU 

ity forms \m\i of tiie (essential elements of divinity, but does 

not comprelienrt the whole of tliose elements ; while spirit, 

dn the other hand, com|>rdheuds a separate class of beings, 

totally diiferent from divinities, except in this one quality of 

spiriiual en^-riry or inteiligencft. We may say, with perfect 

propriety, that a spirit cnated the world; because God is a 

spirit, and ih« world was created by him ; but it was not 

in his ftpiriiual. but in his divine capacity, that he effected that 

work ; for every spirit could not create a world, and only 

the Divine Spirit cotild accomplish such a task. The Shins 

among the Chinese comprehend the Tes, who are admitted 

to be gods, and ther^^fore it is arirued, that Shin is the 

generic .word for God : but the Shins comprehend the 

human soul, which is not divine : therefore, as a generic 

word, it comprehends much of which divinity is neycr 

predicated. It has been said, that Shin is a generic term 

applicable ro all beings that are worshipped. Wide tB Ais 

range however is, we conceive that it has in reality k still 

wider one, as it comprehends the human mind, which ha« 

never been honoured with religious worship by the Chinese. 

K6hivi mean divinity therefore, the Chinese musi .be looked 

upon as possessing very low ideas of what divinity itf, since 

iti their dally conversation, they speak of their own ss«l, by 

■jeans of witich they are able to think, to act, ^aitid \» 
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talk, as a goA (Shin.) Such a mode of speaking' is invele- 
rai4'ly rooted . among this peo|>le, forminsf a part of iheir 
hm'^^ua'^c ; and it is no reply to the objection, that it ia 
ail iJolutroiid and improper habit, which Christianity may be 
expected to eradicate, as it did the idolatrous mode of 
speaking in vogue among the Greeks and Romans ; for they 
had never any such habit as this ; it never having occurred 
to them to say, of that mental and spiritual energy, vrhich 
enabled them to think and act, as living and inlelligent 
beings, that it was their Deits or Theos that did it Oa the 
other hand, the Chinese have constantly been accustomed to 
use Shin with reference to the human soul, while they 
have never employed it when speaking of the acts and 
attk*ibiites of the Supreme in their estimation : in endea- 
vouring to correct their habits, therefore, we shall not only 
have to prevent tliem from lowering Shin so much aa to 
apply it to the human soul, but we must also exhort them to 
raise it above what they hav*) been accustomed to do, and 
apply it mainly to the Divine Being, in speaking of his 
producing and governing all things. 

In no langliage, that we are acquainted with, do we find 
the generic word for God used in describing the feelings and 
affections, thoughts and ima<^inatior.s of man : but t^e 
Chinese frequently employ the word Shin with that refer- 
ence : and. when connected with a possessive personal 
pronoun, it must be understood in the sense of a man's soul 

or mind. Thus ^ ^ ^^ gno che shin, means my spirit, 

and not my God : ]^ ^ f|$ nrh che shin, thy spirit, and 

not thy God ; jj^ ^ jjj^ t'ha che shin, his spirit, and not 
his Grod. Can that therefore be a proper terra, wherewith 
to represent God in Scripture, which necessarily conveys in 
certain connections, (at>d those connections occurring 
frequently) a dilft rent meaning ? and is it not presumptive 
evidenc e that the term means spirit and not God throughout, 
when there are instances in which it must betaken in the 
former sense, and no instances in which it must be taken 
in the latter ? 

.. 6. By rendering the word Shin as spirit, we avoid incon- 
sistency, when wo come to speak of Shin as the adjunct of a 
being. Numerous instances occur in which Shin is used in 
the abstract, as a quality belonging to a person or being.. 
Such as the Shin of Te, the Shin of Wiin-wang, the Shins 
of ancestors, attd the Shin of a living man. If Shin in the 
concrete, is (o be translated god, it ought also, according to. 
the atuilogy of lani^uage, to be translated divinity in the 
abstract ; but we have shewn, thait it cannot be rendered god ia 
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the ca.s«« referred to. but spirit, or spiritual energy und intelli* 
gence. To reader it one way iu the concrete, and another 
in the abstract, would be manifestly inconsistent: which 
iacoasistency would be avoided by translatin? it spirit in^ 
bolH oases ; and as the word spirit is capable of bein^ 
understood in both the abstract and concrete senses, no 
altera. t ion need be made in the way of rendering the term ; 
but spirit, in English, will in either case fully correspond 
to Sli in in Chinese. If it be asked, How are we to know 
vrhether the term Shin is to be understood in the abstract 
or tUe concrete ? We answer^ that whenever Shin is spoken 
of as belonging to a person or being, it mast be understood 
as referrint/ to the spirit of that person, or an adjunct of that 
beings; and whenever it is used with reference to a place 
or thing, it may then be considered as meaning a spirit 
inhabitini^ that place, or presiding over that thin:^. It is on 
iliis account, that Shin, when belonging* to a living person, 
alNV^ays maans the spirit of that person, and when used 
-with reference to a dead person, it must mean the manes of 
tliat person, that we object so stronj^ly to Shin, as the 
fCeneric word for God. In translating several passages of 
Scripture, this would appear very glaring ; and if Shin were 
employed for God in such passages, the sense would 
certainly not be comprehended by the Chinese. Thus in 
Oenesis 46 : 1. '^ Israel offered sacrifices unto the God of 
his father Isaac." If t!i) word Shin were employed in this 
case, tliere is not a Chinese throughout the whole empire, 
knowing the scn^e usually put upon the ternis in bis own 
books, but would consider this passai!:e as meaning, that 
Israel oSered sacrifices to the manes of his father Isaac. 
There is no escaping this difficulty, and if Shin be employed, 
some note must certainly be ap[)ended here, to shew that the 
Shin to wliom Israel offered sacrifices was the God who 
made and governed his father Isaac, and not the ghost or 
shade of a deceased parent, to which the Chinese from time 
immemorial, and throui;hout all the provinces of the empire, 
have been in the habit of offering sacrifices. Can that be a 
proper term then, to represent the D<3ity, which, if left in its 
naked form, mtist in certain cases be understood in the sense 
of the spirit of a dead man 1 1f it will necessarily be taken in 
that sense, is there not some radical defect in tlie word, as 
indicating divinity, and have not those misunderstood its na* 
tural meaning, who wish to employ it as generic for God ? 
Gould we ever. expect to bring the Chinese off from their su- 
perstitious worship of the dead, when we present tbem with 
a patriarchal example of sacrificing to the manes of a 
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deceas^sd parenr. wliKh is mentioned witii a|iprobation , and 
held up for im nation ? They would ha^e onljr to rdfer 
to thie S^Ttptural example, and ihe practice woald {(o on to 
the end of time, uoleee it were prevented by other meaoa. 
Even the context would not di^abu'^e the Ohineee reader** 
mind; for iuthe second and third verses he would read, that 
*^ God spulce unto Israel in the visions of the night, and saidy 
I am God. the God of thy father, dse." which, if God were 
repreaented by Shin, the Ciiint*^e would consider as expla* 
natory of the term in the preceding verse, that Shin meant 
the manes of Israers father. So also in Gen^si^ 4^: 23. 
** Your Gud, and the God of your father, hath s^tveo you 
treasure in your sacks :" whicli passage, from the known pro* 
pensity of the Chinese to ascrib *. the increase of wt^alth (o the 
manes of parents, would be understood in that sonse here. 
In thesara^ way, Gea. 26:2t 31: 5, 29, 42. 53. 32:9. 
49 : 25. Exodus 3 : 6. 15 ; 2. 18 : 4. 1 ClHonicies 5 : 25. 12 : 
17. 2 Chronicles 20 : 33. 33 : 12. Isaiali3S : 5. Daniel 2 : 
23. in all which cases, where the god of deceased persona 
WHS referred to, as the object of prayer, the ground of con^ 
fidence, the source of help, the point of appt^al, or the subject 
of praise and adoration, there can be little doubt, but tlie 
Chinese would undorsland the word God, if rendered by 
Shin, as referring to the manes of their progeaitors. to whom 
this people are in tho iiabit of presentinj: incense and off^r* 
ings, oa whose iHfliien«*^ they depend, and to whom they look 
for health, prosperity, and every blessii^. In fact, the 
Chinese in worshipping Shin, according to the Confucian 
system, n^ver worship any other than the Shins of their 
ancestors, so thai thoy would naturally and necessarily 
understand the word Shin, m connection with deceased 
progenit6r<$, in this setise and in this only. So also in Matt 
22 : 32. '* I nm the God of Abraham, and the Ood of Isaac, 
and the Gv)d of Jacob : God is not the Qod of the dead, 
but of the livini?." If Shin were employed as the word te 
render TAeos, the Chinese would in the first place under^ 
stand the Shin of the patriarchs to allude to their manes ; 
and then the expreswion, <^ the Shin of the dead,^' would very 
much resemble phrases current among themselves, eign{fy>- 
ing the manes of the dead. The "Shin of the living" 
would, on th«; other hand, be understood by them to raeaatie 
spirit of a living person ; and taking the whole together, 
they would perhaps imagine, that the patriarchs wht»e 
Shins were spoken of, were stUl alive In smae way, becaiise 
their spirits were said to be tht Shins of the living, and net 
«f the dead. 

Thus it is, that when the term God is used as belonging 
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to a person, that the einploym-^nt of Shin, would he ra-^st 

unsuitable. B^caine the GUiuede would not ur]d<ira(Hiid by 

the Shin of miy one. the Ood that rules ov»jr him. and jirooot^ 

him. i. e. ih; object of his wor^hiii. but the spirit or innrie^ 

of ilie party ref^rrod lo. Just as Wan-waiiir's Shin do is not 

m.ifin his god, but his spirit ; and as the Shins of Hti^c^iors 

atvl d«|)arted worthies always refer to their manes ; so \vh«Mi the 

God of Abraham, &c, is spoken of (Malt. 22: 3'^) if Shin 

vrere employed, it would necessarily refer to the rnaiu^s of 

Abraham. The Shin of ou** fathers, in Acts 5 : 30. would in 

like manner be the man^s of our fathers ; and the Shin of 

J^cob, Acts 7 : 46. would be the jnanes of Jaeob, With 

regard to a living person, his Shin means his spirit ; as in 

ffiA ]^Wt§J shin puh foo t'he, his spirit was sefiaratcd 
from his body ; by this phrase the Ohin^jd ? m^an that there 
was no longer any spirit in the man, that he wa^ frightened 

out of his wits. § ifl^ jS^ life Lew shin yu tsze, Morrison 
renders, " keep yuur mind o*i this." Sucli b«ini< the sense 
put upon Shin, when f'jjoken of as belonging (o a living man, 
there is every probability that the Cfiijioso woTi^Id not under^ 
stand '4ny Shin,my Shin/' in tho^e f)a3sage5, Ps. 22: 1. and 
Matt. 27 : 46. as intimating that the God of the person sjkjuk- 
ing had forsaken him, but that his spirit had left him. It is 
remarkable that in Morrison's version, the same phraseoloxy 

is employed in Luke 1 : 47. to express "my spirit," vi^s. ^ 
jfl^ woo shin, my Shin, as is used in Matt. 27; 46. to express 
**myGod." In the first instance Morrison has done right, 
but in the second he has rendered himself exceedindy liable 
to be misunderstood. So when David, in trivin r his dying nd- 
vice to his son Solomon, says, " My God will he with thee :" 
this expreii«sion, if Shin were employed, would be understood 
by the Chinese in the sen^e of his manes after his departure. 
In Isaiah 7: 13. * will ye weary my G)d also:'** the phraseo- 
logy would, if Shin were cmployrfd, l>e precisely similar to a 

well-known Chinese expression, ^ f|^ laou Shin, which 
means wearying the spirit of the person aUud^^d to. Like- 
wise in the following passages, Ps. 20: I. 75: 9. 76: 6. 
84 : 8. 94 : 7. Mi(^i 4 : 2. where the God of Jacob 
is spoken of, the reference would, if Shin were employed, be 
undoubtedly understood to be to the spirit or manes of Jacob ; 
particularly where such Shin is sjioken of as defending the 
persons using the phrase, or as being praised and worshipped 
by them. Puriher in Epli. 1 : 17. " The God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ " would, if Shin were employed, be understood 
to refer to the manes or spirit of the person spoken of ; parti- 
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cularly as he vim dead at the time when the expression 
used, and blessings were sought for from liim. It has been 
suggested by the advocates of Shin, that in the well-known 

phrase ^ JJ^ f|$ Te che Shin, tho Shin of Te, occurring in 
the Chinese ritual, the word Shin must be understood ia the 
sense of the " Divinity of Te ,-'' according to thi^, tlien, the 
Shin of our Lord Jesus Christ must m/ean the Divinity of tho 
Saviour; and tiie acts predicated of the same. vi^s. the giving 
to the Ephesians the spirit of wisdom and revelation, must 
be ascribed loan abstract quality; which wodld be ao unauifa* 
ble here, as we have shewn the cominir and ^di^^, the 
approving and disapproving of the Siiin of Te wonld be, 
supposing his divinity were intended. 

We might here add a few otfier passages of Scripture^ in 
which, if God were rendered by Shin, it would appear a9 
unsuitable to the Chinese, as would the word spirit in the 
same passages to an English reader. Tnus Acts 17 : 24. ''God 
that made the world and all things tUerein, seeing he ia Ijord 
of Heaven and earth, &rC. hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of our habitation :*' and H^b. 3 : 4. 
<< He that built all things is God.!' So in Paalm 47 : 7. 45 : 6. 
Matt. 23 : 22. 6 : 34. Dan. 6 : 26. Mait. 6 : 33. Job 37 : 22. 
where God is said to be a king, to have a throne, a sceptre, a 
kingdom, &c. Thus also in Gen. 1: 27. and Eocl. 7: 29. 
where God is said to have made man upright, and in his 
own image. 

There are a few passages also, which speak of God in con- 
nection with spirit or spirits^ where th^ employm<:nt of Shin 
would not convey thjs meanin*^ of the sacred writers : thus . 
John 4:24. *'God is a spirit," would, if Shin were employed 
for God, and Ling or any other synonymous term for spirit, 
merely convey to the Chinese mind the idea that a spirit or 
spirits in general were spiritual beings ; thus explaining Shi'n 
in the sense of spirits, as Kang-he does, but not pointing out 
the spiritual nature of the Divine Being. So in Mum. 16 : 
22. the sentence '^ the God of the spirits of all flesh," would, 
if Shin were employed, be Understood as merely adding in- 
tensity to tlie word spitit, but not as intimating supremacy 
over tnem. 

7. By understanding Shin in the sense of spirit, we are 
enabled to account for the fact of the Chinese never .having 
employed the term when speaking of the originator, governor, 
and disposer of all things, which on the supposition that it 
means God is unaccountable. They have had occasion to 
speak frequently of a^ being who caused all things to cone 
forth, who conferred on man the virtuous principle, and who 
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dfecides the fates of emporors and dynasties ; and yet they 
never call that being, with reference^ those acts and attri- 
butes, ShiQ bMt Te. They say, that Te is a Shin, but they 
oeyer Bay tliat Shin does these thin s^s. Other nations have 
employed, in such connections, the term which they used 
generically for God; and we cannot account for the Chinese 
not havint^ employed Shin in such a sense, but because they 
did not considtT that Siiiti meant God, but spirit; which 
meaninc^ all their diciionurics and classical writers have pat 
upon the. term. The Cltincde in this case are consistent ; for 
ill no other Lmrua^e do mn\ sp<:ak positively and directly of 
spirit doincr the things above referred to. This fact also 
accounts for their not paying their hiu'hcst adoration to Shiu, 
in the public and Kolemn 8ervic«'3. which are dttaileii in the 
imperial ritual. Te. and the deified progenitors of .the royal 
•house who ^ro. Tes, ar«'. honoured with tiie iiighest services, 
.while tho^e who arc simply de&i^uated Shins, and worship- 
ped as such, are treated with only secondary honours. This, 
if Shin mean God is* strango ; but understanding it in the 
sense of spirit, the fact is easily accounted for. Assigning 
.such a moaning to. the term, we are enabled to see how it is, 
that the Chinese, whether in writing or speaking, never 
attach that idea of dignity and majesty to Shin, which 
ihey would do if it signi$;dGod: but as it m^^ans only 
spirit, we ' need not be surprised, if when speaicin^; of 
mere Shins, they should nor. appear to b.5 affected with 
any peculiar veneratfon and awe, more than we should 
at an invisible intelligence, who might be 8up|K>sed to 
be before us. We can here see also how it is . that in all their 
philological worlcs, which ar^ arranged according to subjects, 
the class of Shins should nev<^r b^t ranked in the first place, 
but be always placed after Heaven, earth, and even man ; a 
classification easily accounted for, if we understand Shin in 
the sensfi of spirit, but not if we interpret it to mean God. 
It is singular, also', that both the Taouist and Buddhist 
writers, in works published by themselves,, should never 
have given to their deities the designation of Shin. The 
View of the three Religions of China, gives a number of 
names of worshipped beings, among which the Shins, who 
are mere spirits and nothing higher, do not occur until nearly 
the end of the work, and then the name is attached only to^ 
a few who are viewed in an inferior capacity. We conceive 
therefore, that those have not ri^'hily interpreted the word 
Shin, who in spite of the united testimony of Chinese 
authorities have insisted upon understanding it in the sense 
of God. 
8. By understanding Shin in the sense of spirit, we may 
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accminf for certain predifirtes of a aaperhuraan cbaraeter, 
heAf\^ ascribed to the Sliint, thoucrh the more exalted attri- 
butes, which the Chinese consider peculiar^ diviaity, are not 
attached to those who are Shins alone. Tous, for instance^ 
vast knowledge, even amounting in some instances to 
prescience ; ^r^at power, which enables them to guide the 
winds and ivifliience the rain ; the ability to affect men's 
minds in a moral point of view ; the capacity of iieing 
present in all substances ; the bein<; invisible and inaudible ; 
the being abstruse, and yet manifest ; the bein^ supposed 
ca|)al>le of answering supplications ; the presiding over 
sun, moon, and stars, with hills and rivers, drouj^rht 
and inundation; the possessing moral qualities, such 
as sincerity and upriishtness, according to which they 
exalt the humble and de|>res!i the proud : ail these have 
been predicated of spirits in other countries, and such 
spirits have even been worshipped by diffrent nations, 
without their being accounted by titose who worship them 
as divinities. On the other hand, ilie works of creation and 
^U|k;i intending Provldeuce, are not in other countries as* 
cribed to spirits, as in China they are not ascribed to the 
Shins ; shewing that the word spirit corresponds more 
to Shin than divinity do<'S. At the same time, no disparage- 
ment is cast on the word Shin by the Chinese, any more 
than on the ter u spirit by us. It is on this account, that 
Shin may properly be used for the Spirit of God by 

Christiana, as 'Rr ^ ||$ Te che shin, is understood in the 
sense of the spirit of 'l\ by the Chinese. 

9. By utiderstanditig Shin in the sense of spirit and not 
God . we sliall be able to' account for the fact of alj tliof^e 
Christian writers, who Inivc adopted Shin in the sense 
of God. having been obliged eithi r to abandon jt, or to 
qualify it by some term, in order to make it convey to the 
Chinese the sense intended. 'Vhus the Roman Cathoiirs, 
who first adopted Shin for. God in the translation of the 
Harmony of the Gos|)els and the Epistles, found in the 
British Museum, were soon compelled to give it lip, and 
use T'heen or Shang-ie. Subsequently, when they saw 
reasons for rejecting T'hpVn or Shanir-te, they did not 
return to the use of Shin, but Feforted to T'heen choo. 
In all the controversies, likewise, which took place between 
the Jesuits and the .Dominicans, as to the proper 
term for expressing the Deity, the dispute between 
them was not, whether Shin or T'heen and Shang-te 
should Iyer used ; but whetii<*r T'heen and Shang-te or 
T'lieen choo, should be em^iloyed. The word Shin never 
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came ittto dtscussion, nor did vMhe.r parly tkiiik for a 
inometiiof pro|iosiiit[ ii. We iiavf^ ttio'ced rhrousrh Bevcral 
volumes of the Let tree Edifiunles, mul we have not bn a 
able to find a single allusion, from ciiiier parly, lo tiie propri > 
ty of using Shin in' the sense of God. They appear, at the 
time nlluded to, entirely to have discarded all idea of Shin's 
n^t^aning God, and to have beon perfectly satisfied that 
it lueant spirit only. The various parties fought hard to see 

\vhicli of the two ternis, jJC ^^'^ec", or ^ 3E T'Men-choo, 
•hould be adopted ; these terms appeared lo the disputants, 
on either side, to convey the idea of Diviitity ; but were 

severally objected to by their anta^^onists ; ^^ t'h'een, on 
the ground of its ht'ingf likely to be mistaken lor the visible 

heavens ; and ^ ^ T'ht"en.choo, because it might 
posidibly be confounded with various idols of that name ; 
but l»nd tliey conceived that Sliin meant divinity, and was 
the generic name for God, as is now thought, there would 
have been iio""n«ceH<!ity for ihe parties contending any 
finther ; as .mother term, eniinly distinct from eillier of those 
about wbicli ihey were arguing, would have answered every 
purpose, and set tii<^ question entirely at rest. Biit they, 
neither of them ventured to propose Shin : certainly not 
because th^sy wtre unacquainted with that term in all its 
bt*arin</8 : (we only* wish that our Protestant Misfiionariea 
of the present day were as well acquainted with Chinese 
literature, as were the early Romish Missionaries) ; but 
because they had already weighed it in the balance, and 
found it wanting. Neither were they guided in their rejec- 
tion of Shin by a deference to the Papal bull ; the term in 
Siuestion having been given up on philological grounds be- 
ure that bull was issued ; and that decretal not havinir beon 
designed to decide the caso of Shin, but whether T'heen- 
choo should be used in preference to T'heen or Shnnir-te. 
Siill, without any order to that cfiect, the mere force of the 
argument drawn from the meaning of the word led (he 
Romish Misisionaries, in all ages, (with the exception of the 
period when they began their labours), to understand Shin 
; in the sense of spirit, and that only. 

In like manner, Morrison and Milne, who adopted Shin 
for God in their translation of the Scriptures, soon found 
that tfw^y could not d |»end on that term alone, to convey an 
adequate impression of the Deity, to the minds of tfie 
Chlnese/in the prdseculion of their labours ; and therefore, 
they adopted in their preachings and. tracts, some other term 
to render it^more definite and intelligible, in (he sense in 

which they intended it. For instance, they used ^^ ^ 
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eliin shin, for the true God : SC^W^^''''' ^^^^^ sliia, for the 
true and livint^ God ; Pfl ^ ^hia cboo, for the divine Lord ; 
(wliicli term however, they came to dislike very much, on 
account of iis being the snme phrase with that employed :for 

the parental tablet, worshifiped by the Chioese), aud ^ 7s 
Shin t'heen, the spiritual heavens, as we have already s een. 

In the last work which he publislied, Milue used JQ jfff' 
Shanij:-te for God throughout, without any qualification or 
addition ; and in Morrison's latest Chinese work, ppblished 
in 1831, called the Domestic Jnstractor, he has employed 

indiscriminately |^ Shin, ^ )^f chin shin, f^ 5^ ghin 
choo, 1$^ shittt'heen, ^theen;# fff ^fe ± # 
Shin t lieen Shang te, and ^ »|^ T'heen te : 5^ M TMieen 
hwang; 3^ ijf j|i$ iE T W te shin choo; jj!^ J^ Jt 
,i^ Shin t'heen Shang te ; f^^"^*!!? Shin t'heen ta te ; 
^SiWal T'heen hwang shin choo; ^M.JL^*" 
'T'hcsn hwang Shang-te ; p. 'jj^ Shang-te ; 5^ JL Jt 
T'heen shan^ Shnng-re ; i]^||ft Jt 'S? ^*^**^ ''^*" Shane-te; 
.5^ Jl ^ i ^ T'heen. shang che Shang-te ; ^MW 

-^ T'heen hwang ahing foo ; j;;, ^ f^ 5^$ Shang-te 
'shiQ t'heen. (Now ft must occur to any one, on reading ovrf 
ibese various modes lof expressing the Deity, that the 
compiler of the Domestic Instructor must have been very 
iniirh dissatisfied with the term otii^inally chosen by himself, 
-or he "Would not have adopted so many others, as it were to 
addclenrn^issto the idea. These other terms, let it be remem- 
bered (with the exception of |^ f^ chin shin) not posses- 
sing/the least aflTmity to (he one first selected. In every other 

.case, in which |j\^ Shin forms a part of the plirape, the Shin 

( is the qualifying term ; while the others such as ^ choo, 

' liOrd, 5^ t'heen, heaven, and 3^ foo, father, are the principal 
words depended on to express the idea of God. In all other 

cases, where Jtil^ Shang-te, ^ '{ff* T'heen te, 5^^ 

.T'heen hwang, and 'jjZ'^Taie, have either been wed 

laJone.or ill combination, it will bf\ evident, to all thofe 

. acquainted with the Ghinese i9ng;ua<£e, that these lat^r bear 

no affinity iM)r relation ;to ; the former, and wpuid,jf^ot<,]^e 
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* Morrison has in order. to express the phrase ** J^us the Son , of 

God," nsed y^^.Vhe^^ t#ze,(thQ.6nt^of 3eavep,.ir)iich is fi ^tnpn 
•olef^f appropriated to the EJrnperpr of Chma. 
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conJ€»ined with, nor used as explanatory of one another by the 
natives themselves. The inference to be drawn from the 
otiioQ of such heteroii^eneous terms therefore is, that Morrison, 

tb^raf da the dose of his life, did not consider f|^ Shin alone 
an adequate term to express the Deity, and that lie was 
obliged, in order to insure his being understood, to employ a 
series of other terms totally distinct in their nature from 
tlie original word, either alone or in combination, to express 
the idea which he wished to convey. If it be urged, that the 

advocates of Te, have adopted indiscriminately J^ •j^ 

Shang-te, ^ Te, and ^ ll^ T been te. wtt answer, that 
ibeae terms are ih the Ciiinese estimation nearly synony« 
mous ; that they are used interchangeably, and are inier«» 
preted in native books the one by the other, which can never 

be said of ^ Shin and =£ choo, or |^ Sliin lind ^ T'heen, 

or ^ff Shin and ^ Te. We do, not by adopting either of 
theae term^ occasionally, combine ideas that nre essentially 
Aiatinct, nor convey an entirely difTorent idea, a^ those do 
who interchange the terms above commented on, or explain 

them the one by the oth^r. Even ^ ^ Thcen choo 

would not differ so materially from 5^ 'jp' T'heen te, or J^ 

'^ Shang-te« as to strike the Chinese mind with the incon- 
gruity of mixing tliem up together. We therefore coiicludei 
that the same obaru^c of inconsistency would not lie against 
the advocates of T;^ for combining or interclianging the 

te«m with 5^ ^ Thiien le, or J^ *j|f Shang-te, as would 
lie agai^is't the advocaie^^ of Shin, for combining that term or 

ibt^rchahgfng it With ^^C 1' '»««»> 3E choo, or *^ Te. 

We may ol^r^e under Ibid head, that the Romaii Catholi«*s 
have not only abandoned the use of the word Shin for Qod, 
but li^ye, almost from the very first, been in the habit of 
using it in its legitimate sense of spirit and spiritual. Thus 

they ifse ^ ||l T'heen shin, and fife Shin, alone for angel. 

In the chapter on the soni, in the St T^ ^ ^ shing she 
tsow keaou. after alludini^ to inaninaafte objects, the life of 
plants, the anim&l soul of brutes, and tihe rational soul ef 
man, llie writer proceeds to notice the spiiitual tiature of 

angels, thtis: "5 |^|^ woo yu8 shin, Fifthly we have 

angels ; Viz. the ^ q^ kew p4iin, ftine orders of ^ i|^ 
^'yen Shin, celestial spirits, whosb substances con8i<«i i>f 
pure spirit, divested of matter and form ; these are the 

immediate ^ chin, ministers of the Lord of .Heaven, who 
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enjoy true glory and unfading vigour, connected with 

iiitellii?ence and (mrity. tfiorefore tliey are called f|^ Shin, 
« angeld." Here ii is evident, that the Christian writer under- 
stood Shin in the sense of spiriMifil hcin^s merely, and not 
gods ; niving^o them the same dt^si : nation which is assigned 
to tho Sliins ill the Le-ke,and the essays of the modern Literati, 

vi'/5. the ^ chin, ministers of the Deity; Again he says, 
tliat " aiuiuugh the souls of niv^n are essentially united w.ith 

their bodies, they still participate of the nature of j|(^ Shin, 

spirits; the ^fl^ T'heen shin, angels only belong to the 

class of 1^11$ shun shin, pure spirits, but mn posssssini; 

human souls can in some n^spects resemble ^ f^ ^ f^ 
T'heen shin cho shin, the spiriuinlity of angels ; thus the, 

qualities of ljj$ Shin, s|)iri!, and ^ wQh, matter unite in 
man." Notliinjr could be plainer than the fact that this 
Romish writer, (whose style in Chinese indicates a thorough 

acquaintance with the language,) used the word f ^ Shin, 
in thesense^of spirit. Ii is evident also that he had no 
misijivinis in S'^ usin^ the term ; and did nqt in the least 
apprehend that the CJiinese would disapprove of the sense 
wliich he attached to it : indeed, supposing any of the 
Chinese Literati hnd checked him by saying, you degrade 
this term too much in applying it to the souls of. men, or 
even to angels seeing that it is peculiar to the Deity ; be 
could have rof rred them to thwir own classical writers and 
bv St speakers, who would all have borue him out in attach- 
ing such a meaning to the word. In a similar way we find 

otherRomish writers in Clnnes*, generally usin^^Shin for 
spirit, whether with reference to God, angels, or men. Thus 

they call th'* Divine Bein j, ^ jj^ |^ |jS^ ling meaou shun 
shin, an intelligent and pure spirit; they speak of angels 

and msn, when contrasted with each other, as ^ /v Shin 

jin, spirits and m^n ; and say that God ^ 5^ jji^ ^ chaou 
tsaou shin jin, created both spiritual and human beings, 

as he is the |^ A >^ 3^ Shin jin che choo. Lord both 

of spirits and men f they speak also of the ^ jB^ Kwei 
Shins, as created beings, and subject to the Supreme 5 and 

talk of guardian angels as ^ ^ J^ ^ hop show che 

shin, protecting spirits ; they refer sometimes to the ™ i^ 

* /^ iflT Ie '^"o hwan che shin t'he, spiritual nature of the 

Soul, and contrast fs ^ she Id, worldly happiness with j^ 
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shin 16, spiritual enjoyment. They use f^ ^ shin 
pMiin, spiritual rank, for clerical orders : j|$ 5^ sliiri foo. 
spiritual father, for priest ; j|l^"5fe shin k wan g, for spiritual 
lii^lit ; j[i$ ^ ®*"" ™^) for spiritual dehisiou; f|^ ^^ shin 
leang, for sph-itual food ; |i^^ shin yd, for spiiitiud niedi- 
ciue ; jjj^ j^ shin ping, for spiritual complaint; W^ ^ 
shin yih, for spiritual profit ; f|^ ^ shin ming, for s^ Jritual 
life ; |i^ jj shin leth, for spiritual strength ; and J^ ^ shin 
Bhin, for body and soul. These teraia occur in some of 
their best wrilers in Chinese, who undoubtedly possessed a 
very extensive and accurate acquaintance with ntftive litera- 
ture : 80 that they must have known th^ bearing of the 
expressions they employed, and the way*in which they would 
be understood by the natives. Tlie inference therefore 
is, that they used the terms in question in the right sense 
or they were so dreadfully infatuated by th<nr system, as to be 
reckless about what they did, and cireless whtsth'-r the 
Chinese understood them or not. Out wo have above shewn 
that they are fully sustained by t.iie Chinese classical 
writers and best S()eakers ; and thus we must conchide that 
lliey understood the language ari^'ht^ and used the word 
Shin in its pro|)er sense, when they employed it for spirit 
and s|)irituni beings. 

But it may be said, we, as Protestants, differ on many mate- 
rial points from the Rotnan Catholics, and ii is not likely that 
we should exactly agree in our use of theological t.trm3. To 
which we reply, that there is ho difference between them 
and us on the subject of the being and attributes of God, nor 
regarding the nature of spiritual intelligences : and there is 
no reason why we should dissent from^them, in the use of 
terms on these subjects, unless we have cau^^e on pbilolot^icul 
grounds so to do. Our converts may sometimes come°into 
contact with theirs, and will no doubt discuss the points ai 
issue belwtten the adherents of the two forms of faith. Un- 
der such circumstances, our friends and folio >vers will labour 
under a manifent disadvantage, if they use a term for. express- 
ing the Deity, which the oth^r party employ in the sense of 
spirit, and which cau be shewn from classical authority and 
native dictionaries to bear that meauiug. The Protestant 
converts will, if. Shin be employed, be speaking of Shin's 
having created heaven and earth ; while the other party will 
represent the Shins as included among created beings. Our . 
friends would say, that Shin was the i,ord of all; while their 
opponents would shew them that nier^ Shiiis ace subject to 
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the dominion of the Supreme. The one party would be using 

Jl^ xl iShin foO, for God the Father, while the other would say, 
such a term merely designated their common priests ; and if 
they were reproached for blasphemy in thus applying the 
term Shin to human beings, they could shew that Shin wns 

thus applied by the best Chinese writers, while ^^ ^cT 
Shin foo, never would convey to the Chinese mind the idea 
of God the Father. On the one hand die statement would 
be made, that there was but one Shin, and on the other the 
argument would be maintained, and with reason, that there 
were millions.* There are already differences enough be- 
tween the adherents of the two creeds, but the use of Sliin 
for God by the Protestant party would increase the differences 
a hundred-fold ; and at the same time involve themselves in 
dijQSculty on philological grounds, from which there would 
be no escaping. The Roman Catholics would be able to 
confound the Protestant converts, before their Chinese neigh- 
bours, by pointing them out as worshippers of a mere spiritual 
inteUigence, which when isolated even the Pagans do not regard 
as deserving of the highest adoration; and us using a term 
for the Deity, which is employed with as much propriety for the 
mind of a living man as it is for the spirit Of the living God. 
Should it be said, that the Roman Catholics are under 
obligation to obey the Papal bull, which is not binding on us 
Protestants ; we would ask, did the Papal bull oblige them to 
understand Shin in the sense of spirit ? and was not Shin 

* A Roman Cathdlic, on coming into a Pi'otestant place of worship, 

and seeing a copy of the Ten Commandments, headed by ^Iq /y ]/C 

^. m ^™ Gno nae t'heen choo urh Shin, intended to express '*I am 
the Lord thy God," would object against the statement, as meaning 

that ^^ ^ t'heen chQO, the Lord, was the iplp Shin, spirit of the 
party addressed : while the Protestant couid not clear himself from 
the charge of having made a very improper statement, without deny, 
ing, what we have proved to be one of the plainest canons of the 

Chinese language, that j|j^ Shin, when preceded by a possessive pro- 
noun, signifies the spirit of the person to whom the Shin is said to 
belong. Supposing also an intelligent Chinese were to see hung up 
in a Protestant church, a translation of the so called Apostles creed, 

running thus : |i^ TW tff'W — ' Iw gno sin wei yew yth Shin, 
*• I believe there is but one Shin ;" he would naturally be led to ex- 
plain " These people must have a very strong' faith, to believe that 
there is only one Shin, when according to the sense in which that 
word is understood throughout all China, from of old until the present 
day, every invisible intelligence both good and bad, and every human 
spirit both in this world and the next, is uuduubtedly a Shin/' 
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understood ia the sense of spirit long before (lie Pafial bull was 
issued? That document ap|)eared in .the year 1703 : and 
in Kircber's China Illuntrata, published in 1667, we have an 
abridgement of" the Divine Law," drawn up by JVIatthew. 
Ricci, whodied in 1610, which commences with the following 
sentence : ^'Should any ask, who is the Lord of Heaven ? we 
answer, The Lord of Heaven is no other than he who 

produced Heaven, earth, (|^ shin) spirits and men ;" from 

this we see that the word Shin weus used for created spirits, 

at least a century before the Papal bull was promulgated ; 

its employment in this sense could not therefore have been 

ia consequence of that bull. And supposins: that Catholic 

writers generally employed Shin in the sense of sjjirit, out of 

deference to the orders of the Roman See, we know that the 

Syrian Christians, who entered China many centuries before 

them, owed no allesfiance to the Pope of Rome. Or even if 

there might be some conformity of doctrine between the two 

churches, the Mahomedans were not in the 6lis;htest degree 

influenced by any regard to the opinions of any sect of 

Christians ; and yet the Maliomedaus called angels Shins, 

a thousand years a^fo. To this day, also, they have not the 

slightest idea that Shin means God ; for on the question being 

put to several Mahomedans, at different times, whether 

they wor^shipi^ed Shin f they have invariably replied, with 

horror and indignation, that they never had been guilty of such 

a crime. A Chinese inhabitant of Cashgar, who came 

to enquire about religion, on having the same question put to 

him, said, that he had long ago left off to worship the Shins, 

and did not wish to begin asrain. 

We have thus seen that Shin means spirit, that as such it 
corresponds to the human mind and soul, th^t it is applied 
to the various invisible iutellitrences, who are supposed to have 
charge over different parts of the universe^ and that, in the 
sense of a spiritual intelligence, the Supreme Being in the 
estimation of the Chinese is said to be a Shin. It is there- 
fore no more adapted to represent our word God, than is the 
term spirit in any language ; while the argument for em- 
ploying the generic term for divinities does not apply here, 
masmuch as Shin is not generic for gods but spirits. To 
use Shin for God, therefore, would be subversive of (he genius 
and structure of the whole language, and render the booics 
which were written for the religious instruction of the Chinese 
vague and unintelligible : while on the other hand^^Te has 
been shewn, .by numerous examples, to have moulded the 
frame of nature, and to have conferred the virtuous principle 
on mankind ; it has been seen that Te is synonymous with 
Heaven, m the sense of the Divinity, and is at the same time 
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the Lord and Govf rnor of Heaven. We have aeen that Te 
acu according* to bid will^ and diaposea of monaicha ai hila 
pleasure ; while the highest act of worship is paid to Te : at 
the sarae lime the word Te is frequently used in (he plural, 
as referrinsr to a vaciety of invisible beings, who are honour*)d 
with reli<rioii8 worship. Further, the divinities of the TaoiiiKts 
and Buddhists are frequently culled Tes ; shewing that Te is 
used generically for God in the Chinese languasfe. We cbn« 
ceive, therefore, that we are warranted by the Chinese lexico- 
graphers, and the testes loquenii of the classical writers, in 
proposing Te and not Shin to he used generically for Qod in 
the translation of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Notwithstanding we conceive the above arguments in 
favour of Te as generic fur God, to be sufficiently solid, j^i 
as some continue to dissent from our views, and as we wish 
to do everythin^r possible to secure unanimity amoii^ 
Protestant Missionaries, in regard to the term selected for God 
ill the Chinese lantfuage, we are willing to suggest a cognate, 

but i^iill more definite term ; and to recommend the use of ^^ 

'rff T'heen te generically for God, throughout the translatiou 
of the Scriptures, and other religious publications. The 

reasons on which we would base the adoption of ^ ^ 
Tlicen te, are the follow ing" : 

III tlie ^ f^ qjl^ Luh-shoo-koo dictionary, we ri^ad, that 

" the cliaracter "^ Te resembles the stem of a plant, which 

is written ^ te ; acrordingr to which form the character 

designed to express "^ ??}• T h-ien te, Qod. and •^ ^ to 
wau^, a (mere) human ruler, was formerly delineated." 

In the /ir-^ Tso-chuen history, detailing the affairs 

which happened dnrintr the 20ih year of 1|^ Chaou, the ^ 
Te of the text, who is said to confer favours on those who 

serve him, js railed by the commentator ^ w T'heen te. 

In the Le-ise, vol. 4. pasre 20, Te is said to nave granted 
to Wan-wansr a prolongation of life ; which the commentatdr 
says, means ^ 'j^ T'heen te. 

In the Ylh-king, under the HJ Yu, or Concord Diagram, the 

phrase ^fl^ Shang-te, used for the Being who is honoured 
with the highest act of worship at the winter solstice, is by 

one of the commentatori said to mean ^ ^ T'heen te. 
In the Shoo*king^ 5th book, 5th section, where the text 

tfays, that the merit pf the sasres influenced, ^ ^^ Hwang 

T'hgen, Imperial Heaven, and _Q *jf? Shang-te ; one of the 
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commentators, rcmarUinflr upon the f'mployment of different 
terms to designate the same bejn^, 8«^ys, '' (iiot lhe merit of 

.tliete saises reached to 5\ v^ T'h.feh le : which in ans, that 
Uiey 4)romoted universal tranquillity, and that all ihe world 
liarmoni7<ed with ihem. The mode of expresniou is different, 
but the being alluded to i^^ the same." 

In the works of Cho'o-foo(s9se, section 34, page 8, referring 

to Kaou-tsung's having dreamed, that ^Te gave him a 
virtuous assistant, the philosopher remarks, " According to 

this there really must be a ^ »j^ T'heen te, who thus 
addressed himself to Kaou-tsung: which men explain as 
referring to the Lord and Governor of Heaven." 

la the Wan-wang section of the Book of Odes, speaking 
of Wan-wang's shining brightly in the rejtlms above, in the 
presence of Te ; a commentator says, ^ this shows that 

where y^w T'heen te is, there Wan-wang is also." 

In the ^ 19 U-le, vol. 8, page 25, thei upper and lower 
' spirits, th*: spirits of the sun and moon, hills and rivers, 

are said to be of inferior rank to the ^ ^T'heea te8,or 

even the Aw 'f^ Jin tes, who were sacrificed to. 

. In the Commentary on tlie Taou-fih-king, the ^ Te who 

IB prior to all things is called ^ ^ T'heen te. According 

to the wme sect, there are eight ^ t'heen, divinities in each 

of the four quarters, who are severally called ;^*j^ T'heen te. 

In the 7£i^ ^ Kew-kea-she, the ^ tsing, genius of 

tho ^ — T'hae yfh, Great Unity, is said to belong to the 

diss of j^ iff T'heen tes. In the sam*? work, the seat of 

the ^ *^t"heen tes is (spoken of as) synonymous with the 
region of the genii. • 

In the /^ t$ ^ J^ Kwang-p5-wuh-clie, section 12, five 

venerable ^ '^ T'heen tes are said to have announced to 
Shun, that the time of his departure was near. Laou4:eun 

in the same section is called /St Jt^ 'Jz 'Iw T*hae sfaang 
T'heen te. 
In the 13th section of the Imperial Essays, a man's spirit 

at death, is said to soar on high, and wait on the 5x*^ 
T^heeu tes. ^ ' ^ ^^ »• 



* The abode of all the j^ ^^ T'heen tes, is in -the same work, 

represented as synonymous with the region of the ^L ^ Chin jin, 
spiritual genii, or immortals. 
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In one of the Imp'^rial odei, tlie God Sa!cya among the 
Buddhists , is called ^ ^ l^fl T'heen te shih ; while in the 
I^C^IE Ching-taou-ke, the eye-brows of Buddha are 

said to be arched like the bow of ^ ^ T'heen te, and his 
eyes round like the leaves of the lotus. 

These quotations will be sufficent to shew, first, that the ^^ 

^ T'heen tes, are distinct from the ^^ Te wangs, human 
rulers ; while the phrase T'heen te is synonymous with Te, 
in the sense of the Supreme, as far as the Chinese knew 
him : the being who is honoured with the highest act of 
worship, who bestows blessings, who grants a prolongation 
of life, who confers virtuous assistants on monarchs, who 
approves of the conduct of good men, and in whose presence 
departed worthies appear in the realms above, is with refer- 
ence to the above acts, called by the name of T'heen te 

This is sufficient to warrant us in applying to ^^'I^T'hSen. 
te all that we find ascribed to Te in the classical writings, 
and proves that the one term, as well as the pthe/, is the 
name of the Supreme in the estimation of file Chinese. 
Indeed it is usual with the Chinese lit*)rati, to explain Te, 
(if intended for the Supreme) by the phrase T'heen te. 
Secondly, from one of the passages above quoted, we learn 
that the upper and lower Shins, viz. the spirits who .preside 
over the sun and moon, hills and rivers, are as a class, inferior 

to the class of ^ ^ T'heen tes, or even to the \^ jin 
tes. By the latter term is doubtless meant the Tes of hu- 
man origin, such as the five celebrated rulers of antiquity, 
and the various imperial ancestors of existing dynasties, who 

aftei: death are like Taou and Shun all honoured as ^ ^ 
Jin tes ; by the T'heen tes previously mentioned are intended 
the Five Tes who are supposed to |ireside over the elements, 
seasons, colours and ire^ns, and who are sometimes called 
the five Shang-tes. These constitute two distinct classes of 
Tes, who are both considered superior to the spirits presiding 
over the sun and moon, hills and rivers ; if therefore the latter 
are viewed as 'a class, as they doubtless will be, the two 
former, with which they are compared, must be classes like- 
wise ; and thus we have a class of deities of celestial origin, 
and another of human origin, both superior to the mere spirits 
above spoken of. The distinction also which the Chinese 

make between the ^f^ '!^#T*heen tes and the V^*^ Jin tes, 
wiien they wish to notice particularly their different charac- 
teristics, will serve to assist us, when we wish to speak 
definitely of those deities which belong to heaven, to the 
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exclusion of those which are supposed to be of earthly origin. 
Thus we shall be enabled to designate the class of celestial 
deities, without the slightest danger of their being mistaken 
for mere deified mortals. Had tne Chinese not been in the 
habit of exalting their departed progenitors and ancient sages 
to the rank of gods, the word Te alone, (as defined in the 
Imperial Dictionary to be one of the names of Heaven or the 
Divinity, and the names of various spiritual beings the objects 
of religious worship), would have been sufficiently distinct ; 
but seeing that they have adopted this practice, and some 
might be led to confound these latter with the deified emperors 

and sages, the use of the compound phrase 5^ ^ T'heen te, 

(which is also said to be synonymous with y^ Te, in the 
sense of the Supreme and inferior divinties) will remove 
every obscurity, and make the term definite and unraistake- 
able. No^ Chinese, would ever think of confounding the 

3^ W T'heen tes with their deified emperors, and every one 
would undoubtedly understand it in the sense of deities, who 
were originally such, and not those who have been raised 
to that honour by an apotheosis. Should we in conformity 
with die Chinese example adopt this term, (a term which is 
sanctioned by their classical commentators, and forms part 
of their language) we should obviate entirely all those objec- 
tions brought by the opponents of Te, that it is equally appli- 
cable to earthly as \yell as heavenly beings, because T'heen-te 
must be taken as referring to the latter and not the former. 
The passages quoted from the Taouist works shew, not 

only that ^ *r)f T'heen te is used by them in the sense of 

the Supreme God, but that it is a generic term for a class of 

. beings, who are treated by them with divine honours, ftom 

the gods of the 32 heavens, who are called ^ ^ T'heen 

teSj with Laou keun, who was called 3^ Jl 5^ 'iS* T'hae 

sliang t'heen te, down to those inferior ^ ^ T'heen tes 
who rank with the genii and immortals : thus shewing 
that the term is not a tiile of honour, but an appellative for 
the crowd of gods worshipped by that sect. 
'The Buddhists not only call the founder of their sect ^aAya, 

3fC "i^ ^ T'heen te Shlh, but speak also of ihe rainbow 
as belonging to the one 5^ •f^ T'heen te, who manages 
heaven ; shewing that they considered T'een-te as generic 
in conformity with the practice of the other sects. 

In common conversation the' Chinese never mistake the 

phrase 3^ ^ T'heen te, as applicable to the Supreme God, 
and to gods generally. 
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